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PREFACE 


Liturgical texts and directly related literature (anthologies of homilies; mystagogic 
ccatecheses and commentaries; kanonaria, synaxaria, menologia, typika,diataxeis, 
etc.) comprise a not inconsiderable percentage of the material transmitted t0 us. 
in Late Antique and Medieval Eastern Christian manuscripts. That is especially 
true of the non-Greck cultures of the Eastern Christian world: Armenian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Syriac. 

But despite the overriding importance of church ritual in the life of Eastern 
Christian communities yesterday and today — for Byzantium one need only recall 
the place it occupies in the imperial court ceremonials like the tenth-century 
De Ceremoniis or the fourteenth century De Officiis - comparative oriental litur- 
siology, which has as its object the history of Eastern Christian liturgy, remains 
a scholarly discipline practiced ex professo by very few, Born a stepchild of 
Post-Reformation apologetics and originally practiced mostly by Western co 
iroversialiss in search of arguments mined from the presumably traditional East 
(or in modern times by Western clergymen with a hobby for dabbling in things 
Eastern), comparative oriental liturgiology as an objective, scientific, historical, 
text-critical, and philological discipline has only in recent decades begun to stake 
out and establish its own terrain as an independent, recognized branch of 
Orientalisme or Ostkirchenkunde and Byzantine Studies. The large number of 
articles on liturgical topics in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (1991) are 
‘witnesses to this relatively recent recognition. 

Oriental liturgiology is, then, a relatively new science. Though its methods 
are still in evolution, and its history remains lo be written, itis generally agreed 
by those knowledgeable that the discipline owes a fundamental debt to the German. 
orientalist Anton Baumstark (d. 1948), to his followers like Hieronymus 
Engberding, O.S.B., and to the Liturgy Department (Sezione Liturgica) of the 
Faculty of Oriental Christian Studies at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in 
Rome,! to which the present author belongs. 

With that background in mind, the reader can understand why what Helmut 
Leeb says in the Introduction to his study of hagiopolite cathedral services in 
the Georgian Lectionary manuscripts remains apposite: 


























1 For an overview of this history see G. Winkler, "The Achievements of the Pomifial Oriental 
institute in the Study of Oriental litergiology. "in 125" aniversario del Pontificio tito Orientale. 
Ani delle celebrazioni giubilari, 13-17 ore 1992, acuta di Roben F. Tafi, S. e James Lee 
Dugan, S.J. (OCA 244, Rome 1994) 115-141. 


























In our time what is required of research in the history of the liturgy is that 
it produce clear, sure results In these results, established facts must be clearly 
distinguished from hypotheses. Because of the refined rescarch methods. 
of today's liturgical scholarship. with its attention to special, detailed 
questions, a wide-ranging one-author work covering a large area becomes 
daily more problematic and impossible, Too many uncertain assertions would 
have to be advanced, too many hypotheses risked, just because one person 
‘can no longer keep in view all the diverse sciences. Today the liturgical 
generalist.. .is becoming more and more a rarity. 





In short, before writing the general synthesis onc must have something to. 
synthesize; before building the edifice one must first clear the land, quarry the 
stone, and bake the bricks. If the author has recently defied Leeb's challenge 
by offering u brief and tentative initial synthesis of the history of the Byzantine 
liturgical tradition, it is not because he disagrees with Lech's strictures, but 
because he has behind him thirty years of quarrying and brick-baking, first as 
a doctoral student, later as Professor of Oriental Liturgy, at the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome. The essays gathered in this volume comprise but a 
small sampling of that particular, specialized work which alone provides the 
basis and justification for that initial synthesis, and, hopefully, for future, 
improved, more nuanced ones by other authors in the future. 

‘The twelve studies collected here range across the horizon of some of my 
earliest publications in the field, written before I had completed my doctoral 
studies (Nos, VIT-VIII), to what I would like to consider examples of more mature 
later work. But even with the passing of the years I find nothing to retract in 
the earlier work, though an occasional precision or updating of viewpoint or 
bibliography will be indicated in the Additional Notes and Comments. 

‘The articles selected for this volume can be grouped under three headings. 
Nos. IIT treat the Byzantine liturgy in the Greek sense of that term, i.e., “The 
Divine Liturgy” ofthe Eucharist. No. I deals with its growth to synthesis of shape 
and meaning as it emerges in the first quarter of the eighth century. No. Il, an 
edition and detailed commentary of the earliest ordo of the patriarchal Eucharist 
‘of Hagia Sophia, plus a survey of related sources, was intended as propaedeu- 
tic toa future book on the Byzantine pontifical rite that still remains on the drawing 
board. No. II represents a pioneering attempt to use computer technology in 
determining the authorship of the Chrysostom Anaphora. 

Nos, IV-VI are “A Tale of Two Cities”: the interaction of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem in the formation of the Byzantine Rite. This symbiosis is reflected 
in the Liturgy of the Hours (IV) and in the Paschal Triduum (V-V), 




















2 H. Leeb, Die Gesänge im Gemeindegottesdienst von Jerusalem (v 
(Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie 28, Vieana 1971) 21. 
IRE Taft, The Byancine Rite. A Short History (American essays in Liturgy, Collepesil 





S. bis & Jahrhundert). 





1992. 


The last three studies (Nos. VII-IX) move beyond the Byzantine Greek 
‘world to the East-Syrian tradition, then back in history to the broader world of 
anaphoral formation across the traditions in the pre-Byzantine patristic period. 
The first (No. VIT), an attempt to put some order into the conflicting views on 
the shape and geographical extension of the famous "Syrian Bema,” though one 
of author's earliest published studies, has stood the test of time, No. VIII deals 
‘with the liturgical use of the bema in the Assyro-Chaldean Rite. No. IX comprises 
an attempt to trace the origins of the anaphoral Sanctus using the tools of com- 


parative liturgy. 


For permission to reproduce these studies the author is grateful to the editors 
‘of Dumbarton Oaks Papers (Nos. 1,1V), Orientalia Christiana Periodica (Nos. 
T-M, VII, IX), Studia Anselmiana (No. V), The Pastoral Press (No. VI). and 
‘The Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, publishers of Sobornost, successor 
to Eastern Churches Review (No. Vill). 

The author also wishes to express his thanks to his colleagues Ugo Zaneui 
SJJ., Elena Velkovska, and Stefano Parenti, for their generous assistance in 
proofing the articles collected here and spotting and correcting the all-too- 
‘numerous misprints and errors. In academia there are two sorts of critics: those 
‘who criticize to help, and those who criticize to denigrate and demean, The former 
merit our gratitude, and this author, who, as the years pass, has less and less 
pretense to inerrancy or infallibility, acknowledges gratefully and without 
complex his debt to these his former students, from whom, he has always 
maintained, onc can learn as from anyone else. 





TF. TAFT, SJ. 
Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Rome ROBERT T 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


The articles in this volume, as in all others in the Collected Studies Series, 
have not been given a new, continuous pagination. In order to avoid 
confusion, and to facilitate their use where these same studies have been 
referred to elsewhere, the original pagination has been maintained wherever 
possible 

Each article has been given a Roman number in order of appearance, as 
listed in the Contents. This number is repeated in each page and is quoted 
in the index entries, 
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THE LITURGY OF THE GREAT CHURCH: AN INITIAL 
SYNTHESIS OF STRUCTURE AND INTERPRETATION 
ON THE EVE OF ICONOCLASM* 


Intropvctiox 


Medieval liturgical commentaries, sometimes disparagingly referred to as “alle 
gories," are not our most esteemed theological literature today.! But only at the 
Fisk of one's credibility as an objective student of cultural history could one 
summarily dismiss so resiliently durable a literary genre as the Byzantine liturgical 
commentary. And indeed, recent research has already prepared the ground for a more 
nuanced evaluation of this material. 

In the following pages I shall discuss chiefly the commentary of Patriarch St. 
Germanus I of Constantinople (t ca. 730) and the liturgy of the Great Church that 
he describes.? Although Maximus Confessor is surely a more significant author, and 
‘his Mystagogy (ca. 630), the first extant Byzantine commentary, is in many ways 
the most important, unlike Germanus’ work it is directed more at monastic con- 
templation than at popular liturgical piety,* and had ultimately less influence in 
the final synthesis of Byzantine liturgical symbolism, And although the commentary 
of Nicholas Cabasilas (ca, 1350) best represents this final synthesis, when the liturgy 
Tad reached full form in the &iávofs of Philotheus," and is the most popular of the 

E Taa pope is a rond vein of a ictor dere at in Dumbarton Oaka Symposia on Byzantine 
Lag ey 1002. 

TEL: fer example, O. Demus, Byeantine Motaie Decoration. dapat of Movumpal Ant in Byers 
tonsa Se E cdi Pyro Facey, Wil ed Deal het Vo, 
{Wie Tit ae A atsemaas, fnocton fo Evite! Thes, Lirey of Orthodox Dao 
Mna. tpud, 934; He} See, “Messpo det aanslehen When Spee rdum 
‘ern aur Di ate Sly Tr 2 21 8 Bomy 
Tas Os Canc OSB. (f Ba Se Vladimir's Tiechgual Quarry 22 (978, 180-5, 

Tm esset Las Comment sonia dla Dii Dur du VII ou XT ie, AOC, 9 (Patin, 1966) 
Weir Roter Comment M]. Seb Di ipee Lii. Von Manis ur Syme 
ics Sepia, S (Prelonga. (90h erar Sebule, Lp 

Mee Ghacteas soe Laman, atia Germana tn Rentini (713-71), Das tice Cran 
mars ET Wanter, 979) 

et Bose Comum 8-96, 181 


























VIZ 25, Dy Scale, Lge, 105-06, Pilots Kobi’ rable book dates rom before 1347, wh 
be eas stil Bigoun ci te Great Lavra on Attos Te goed great prestige after Phllocheus accession to the 
‘purncchal dee of Constantinople In 199), eventually Ucantenortoatvethroughost the Byzantine Chor 
Satale lids, cx was nesperta late Demetris Doscas eto pror a te liturgy (Rome, 1328). CE 
We Tate, Tis Great Entrance A History ofthe Trane of Gifts and Other Preanaphoral Rie ofthe Liturgy 
St Jain Cirgusciom, OCA, 200 (Rome, 1975) (hereate: Tat, Great Enfant], Xi, XXI 
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a translation of Germamus—Cabasilas* 





‘commentaries today*—we do not even hav 
work and the liturgy it interprets are the end product of developments that mature 
in the period of struggle and victory over Iconoclasm (726-775, 815-843) the 
great watershed event in the history of Byzantine liturgy after the golden age of 
‘Justinian As in the grossly mislabeled "Dark Ages" of Western Europe, this is a 
period of profound change in piety® The patriarchate of Germanus (715-730) 
stands at the gate of this watershed, and his work is our earliest witness to the new 
synthesis in popular liturgical piety. 

The remarkable success of this synthesis is proved by its durability. Germanus” 
*feroola boda vol uostri Ipla, continually expanded and updated through 
the centuries by successive interpolations to align it with each new development 
in the liturgy itself, eventually achieved quasi-ofical status with its incorporation 
into the liturgical books. Indeed this continual reworking of the text may well be 
the reason why modem scholars have paid so little attention to Germanus. The 
text in Migne (PG, 98) is hopelessly corrupt, and the authenticity of the commentary 
was rarely affirmed until the restoration of Borgia and, most recently, the masterful 
study of Bonert." 

Following this restored text, I hope to show that Germanus’ work is no fanciful 
allegory, but a viable, consistent eucharistic theology, suited to the mentality of 
his times and in continuity with the patristic tradition to which he was heir. The 
legitimation of his work has, of course, the limitations inherent in any such revi- 
sionist enterprise. 4 theology is not the theology; Ais times are not all times. But 
studies in the history of theology always show the fatuousness of secking anything 
more, Out of the common basis of the New Testament message cach age and its 
liturgical tradition molds its own Symbolgestalt to express its particular view of the 
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THE LITURGY OF THE GREAT CHURCH a7 


richness this original vision bears. All we can ask of Germanus is what we 
ask of theology today: that his "model" of the eucharist present a valid expression 
‘of the common tradition so as to make it alive for the genius of his age. For it is at 
the intersection of tradition and contemporary culture that the theological craft is 
exercised, and in Byzantine liturgical explanation at the start of the eighth century 
this crossroad was occupied by Germanus, 





EicumieCeyrOny Wossur 1x tme Great Cuuncu: Histonta/THEORIA!? 


1, Hagia Sophia 

Tn no liturgical tradition is liturgical space such an integral part of the liturgy 
asin the Byzantine, and in no tradition has one edifice played such a decisive role 
as Justinian's Hagia Sophia. No church even half as big was ever again built in the 
Byzantine realm; indeed, by the time of the liturgy we are discussing, monastic 
churches of quite reduced scale has already begun to take over the field. Still, 
Hagia Sophia was the cathedral church of the city where the Byzantine rite was 
molded and celebrated, and where the vision of its meaning, enacted elsewhere 
‘on a smaller stage, was determined and kept alive 

‘What was most new about this building, far more so than its startling archi- 
tecture, was the vision created by its marvelous interior, and the formative influence 
of this vision on the spirit of the ritual it was built to house. A church is not a 
temple, at least in its original conception. The community, rather than some material 
shrine, is the dwelling of God's presence. In time it became customary to see the 
building as a symbol of the mysteries it housed, but it was not until Hagia Sophia 
that the contents created for themselves a vessel worthy of reflecting this reality. 
With Hagia Sophia the domus eeclesiae becomes the New Temple, and Justinian the 
New Solomon, as he himself is said to have exclaimed on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation in 537. 

The Byzantines did not, of course, invent the notion of the church as image of 
the cosmos God created and inhabits, from the upper reaches of His throne upon 
the cherubim to the lower stage where human life is enacted. But Hagia Sophia 
‘gave it awesome expression in a way never achieved before. The sheer mass of its 
‘exterior bulk looming over the city made it “a spectacle of great beauty, stupendous 
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to those who see it and altogether incredible to those who hear of it." But if the 
exterior was incredible, the interior was terrifying: Hagia Sophia enclosed the largest 
single unobstructed interior ever put under roof J* Those who describe the church 
are dumbfounded by the same two qualities: the vastness of the nave, and the 
brilliance of its lighting? The overpowering impact made by roofing in such an 
‘expanse of open space uncluttered by pillars made the dome seem to hang from 
heaven like the sky, unsupported by any earthly force? And the sun streaming in 
through the innumerable windows, sparkling and reflecting from the golden, mosaic- 
covered interior and silver-decked furnishings, seemed to originate from some inner 
source in the life of the edifice itself * This awesome splendor led observers of every 
epoch to exclaim with remarkable consistency that here, indeed, was heaven on 
arth, the heavenly sanctuary, a second firmament, image of the cosmos, throne of 
the very glory of God. 

Note that the space itself, not its decoration, created this impression. Only in 
later, less magnificent structures of a poorer age was this symbolism made explicit 
in mosaic and fresco, in accord with the more literal spirit of the post-iconoclastic. 
age A similar impression was created by the liturgy celebrated therein, as we read 
in the famous account of the embassy sent to Constantinople by Prince Vladimir of 
Kiev in the year 987: ^. We knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. 
For on earth there is no such beauty, and we are at a loss how to describe it. We 
only know that God dwells there among men... 8 











2, Sources of the Liturgy 


, What sort of liturgy did they observe on this fateful occasion, so overwhelmingly 
impressive that it became the foundational symbolic event in the legend of the 
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‘conversion of Rus? The commentaries of Maximus Confessor and Germanus are the 
only extant witnesses to the patriarchal eucharist of the Great Church in the period 
between Justinian and Iconoclasm. But the nonstational service did not change 
much in the two centuries between Germanus and our next sources, so out of 
necessity, and with the usual caveats about such a procedure, 1 shall use some of 
these later sources, but only to complete our picture of rites that Germanus clearly 
alludes to. Among these sources, the tenth-century De cerimoniis of Constantine 
‘VII Porphyrogenitus recounts those rites of the patriarchal liturgy—such as the 
‘entrances, kiss of peace, communion—in which the emperor sometimes played an 
active role. Then there is the most important tenth-century Typicon of the Great 
Church: and, finally, Codex Isidore Pyromalus and the related Latin version of 
Johannisberg, both sources for the tenth-century Liturgy of St, Basil that contain 
‘explicit rubrics for the pontifical celebration of Hagia Sophia 

But for a complete description of the integral rite we must await the Late 
‘Byzantine Barón or rubric books, which from the twelfth century begin to multiply 
asa new genre in Byzantine ecclesiastical literature. The first of these is the eleventh- 
century Order of the Holy Liturgy according to the Rite of the Great Church, found in a 
twelith-century vellum portion of codex British Library Add. 34060 


3. Preparatory Rites 
From these and other somewhat disparate sources, mostly from the Middle 
Byzantine period, we can reconstruct with reasonable accuracy the liturgy com- 
mented upon in the Historia ecclesiastica of Germanus in the first quarter of the 
eighth century. The preparations for the service, which had not yet assumed their 
present proportions or importance, took place in the small rotunda called the 
skeuophylakion or treasury, a separate edifice adjacent to the church, located just 
off the northeast comer of Hagia Sophia." There the church vestments, plate, and 
other liturgical paraphernalia were stored; there the people left their offerings 
before the liturgy; there the clergy vested and prepared the necessary vessels and 
gifts before the liturgy began. It is not yet possible to speak of a prothesis rite 
except in embryonic form The deacons just selected the requisite amount of 
bread from among the offerings and prepared the chalices.® When the patriarch 
had arrived from his palace at the opposite extremity of the cathedral and had 
‘vested, he put the breads on the patens, incensed them, and said the offertory 
prayer. Such at least is the ceremonial as described in the tenth-century sources of. 
the Liturgy of St. Basil. The prayer was already part of the liturgy in the eighth 
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century,® but this is the first reference we have to the patriarch saying it. In the 
time of Germanus, on nonstational days when the liturgy was not preceded by a 
procession, it is more probable that the patriarch vested in the palace and entered 
the outer narthex via the "beautiful door" in its south wall facing his residence. 
If there was a station, clergy and people arrived together in procession, going in 
through the atrium to the chant of an antiphonal psalm. Upon entering the narthex, 
the patriarch and clergy paused before the central or “royal doors” leading into 
the nave to say the introit prayer, while the people flooded into the nave via the 
other six doors, three on each side of the three central ones reserved for the emperor 
and clergy.” 


4, The Enarxis™ 

‘At nonstational liturgies, before the entrance of the patriarch and his entourage 
at least one presbyter and one deacon would have gone in before the chancel to 
lead the gathering congregation in the office of the enarxis, a simple rite of three 
antiphons, each preceded by an oration and its customary oremus.® Neither the 
‘opening blessing nor the great synapte ("litany of peace") were part of the enarxis 
at that time. 








5, Tho Introit 


All this is preparatory; the liturgy is still to begin. By now the patriarch is seated 
in the narthex before the royal doors, awaiting the signal for the introit.# When 
the psalmists in their chamber beneath the ambo intone the Monogenes, traditional 
refrain of the introit psalm—the third antiphon of the enarxis on nonstational 
days—the patriarch goes before the royal doors to say the introit prayer ® To the 
patriarch, his view into the nave focused past the open doors and interior western 
buttresses onto the central axis of the ambo, solea, and sanctuary which were bathed 
in the rays of sun streaming in through the windows of the apse,® the words of the 
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"prayer like those of the many commentators, must certainly have evoked the vision 
Gf the heavenly sanctuary resplendent to the east, before his very eyes: 

O Lord and master, our God, who in heaven has established the orders. 
and armies of angels and archangels to minister unto your majesty, grant that 
the holy angels may enter with us, and with us serve and glorify your good- 
ness... 

to the people now turned in expectation to watch the appearance of the 
etrarc and hs retinue splendidly attired in the rich vestments of their order 
‘and bearing the Gospel and cross, symbols of Christ, the psalm (LXX, Ps. 94) and 
its antiphon must indeed have presaged the imminent appearance of the heavenly. 
celebrant Himself in their midst:** 

Come, let us rejoice in the Lord, let us shout with jubi 
‘our Savior, 

Let us come before His countenance with thanksgiving, and with psalms 
Jet us shout in jubilation unto Him, 

For the Lord is a great God and a great king over all the earth, 

O come, let us worship and fall down before Him... 

O only-begotten Son and Word of God, though immortal you condesconded 
for our salvation to take flesh from the holy Theotokos and ever-virgin Mary. 
Without change you became man and were crucified, Christ God, trampling 
down death by death. You who are one of the Holy Trinity, glorified with the 
Father and the Holy Spitit, save us! 





jon unto God 











6. Theoria 
Germanus (24/33) interprets this "entrance of the Gospel” as the coming of 
Christ to the word: 
The entrance of the Gospel shows the appearance and the entrance of the 
Son of God into this world, as the apostle says, "When Ho—ic., God the 
Father—brings the first-born into the world, He says: Let all His angels 
‘worship Him” (Heb, 1:6). 
‘The pontiff in his red vestments represents the incarnate Christ, now appearing not 
n a manger of irrational beasts but in the table of the Word of rational men, Just 
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as the angels at His coming sang “Glory to God in the highest" (Luke 2:14), we 
sing "'O come, let us worship and fall down! Save us, O Son of God!” And as the 
Magi offered gold, frankincense, and myrrh, we offer our faith, hope, and charity, 
expressed in the Trisagion hymn (25/34), which was chanted, as today, right after 
the introit antiphon. 

‘The antiphons that precede this appearance Germanus interprets as the proph- 
cies that announced Christ's coming (23/32). The ascent to and session at the 
throne of the bishop, vested in his omophorion, show Christ's ascension and enthrone- 
ment in majesty at the right hand of the Father, bearing on His shoulders and 
offering to the Father the whole race of Adam (27/38) 

Upon arriving at the throne in the apse, the patriarch greets and blesses the 
congregation with the traditional Peace fo alf” and is seated. There follow imme- 
diately the gradual psalm or prokeimenon, epistle, alleluia. psalm, and Gospel. The 
prokeimenon and Gospel herald once again the appearance of Christ (28/39, 31/43). 
Indeed, this “parousia’—a term Germanus uses five times (23/32, 24/33, 28/39, 
31/43) in the context of the presence of Christ in the entrance rites and Word 
service—is the main theme stressed by Germanus in this part of the liturgy:* 


The Holy Gospel is the appearance of God in which He is seen by us, no 
longer through clouds and speaking in riddles as once to Moses... but He 
appeared openly as true man and was seen by us... through whom God the 
Father has spoken to us face to face and not in riddles, concerning whom the 
Father gives witness from heaven and says, “This is my beloved son,” wisdom, 
word and power, announced to us in the prophets, and revealed in the Gospels, 
so that “all who receive Him and believe in His name receive power to become 
children of God.” To Him whom we have heard and with our own eyes have 
ue be the wisdom and word of God, we all cry "Glory to you, O Lordi" 


This is no more than an eighth-century Byzantine way of saying what Christians 
say of the Word service today: "In the liturgy the living God comes to meet us in 
His Word and His Sacrament.” Christ is the Word made flesh who still dwells 
among us in the Word of His revelation as well as in the sacrament of His body and. 
blood. For Germanus the introit with the Gospel, ritual symbol of this coming to 
us now in Word, reminds us of the first appearance in the flesh, of which the pres- 
encein Word is but the continuation in sacramental form, gauge of the coming par- 
ousia of the final days (33/45). 














1. The Great Entrance 


After the Gospel and homily the patriarch and accompanying clergy descend the 
synthronon and proceed to the altar while one of the deacons mounts the ambo to 
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laim the intercessions for the catechumens and their dismissal, an empty 
formality by the time of Germanus. Then the eiliton is spread over the altar, and 
as one of the deacons continues the intercessions from the ambo, the several others. 
take the thurible and leave the sanctuary via the north chancel gate, going out of 
the church to the skeuophylakion by the northeast door. In the skeuophylakion 
they make the final preparations of the gifts, then pass through the rotunda, 
perhaps exiting by its west door and entering the cathedral again by the doors in 
tthe north side, just across from the ambo.*! 

‘After the intercessions have been completed, the deacons in the cortège herald 
their arrival with the gifts by intoning the Cherubicon, which is then taken up by 
the psalmists, who have left their customary place in the chamber beneath the 
ambo and lined up on both sides of the solea to form an honor guard through which 
the procession of the gifts, accompanied by numerous candles and the fragrance of 
smoking thuribles, now passes. When the archdeacon at the head of the procession 
arrives at the holy doors of the chancel, the procession halts 
incense the altar, the patriarch, and other sacred ministers awaiting the arrival of 
the gifts.” 

Like the first introit chant, which served to prepare the people for the coming of 
Christ in the mystery of His Word, the Cherubicon, sung during this procession 
‘without the interruption of the later medieval commemorations, served to prepare 
the people spiritually for the imminent oblation (anaphora) and communion, ex- 
hhorting them to clevate their minds and hearts to God, to sing the angelic Sanctus, 
and to prepare to receive their king in communion; 


We who mystically represent the Cherubim and sing the thrice-holy hymn 
to the life-giving Trinity, let us now lay aside all worldly care to receive the 
King of all escorted unseen by the angelic corps. Alleluia! 


‘The splendor of this procession is as legendary as the building in which it took 
place. Indeed, it came to symbolize, by a sort of ritual synecdoche, the entire 
Byzantine Divine Liturgy. 

The ritual preparation for the anaphora is completed with the deacons arranging 
the patens and chalices on the altar and covering them with the aer, in those days 
‘a great veil large enough to cover much of the altar. Not until the thirteenth to 
fourteenth century does this deposition rite begin to acquire formulae, under the 
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influence of the increasing symbolic importance the later commentators assigned 
to it as the burial of the body of Christ. 

While the psalmists are completing the final repetition of the entrance troparion, 
the patriarch withdraws from the altar to a spot just inside the holy doors and bows 
to the concelebrating hierarchs lined up on either side of the path from the holy 
doors to the altar, asking their prayers for the sacred action he is about to begin. 
‘They respond with the annunciation text from Luke 1:35: “May the Holy Spirit 
come down upon you, and the Power of the Most High overshadow you.” Then the 
patriarch moves up to the altar between the ranks of his concelebrants and com- 
mences the anaphora, beginning with the preparatory Proscomide Prayer.” 











8, Theoria 

In the later development of Byzantine liturgical symbolism the interpretation 
of this procession and deposition of gifts became the axis around which the whole 
symbolic structure turned: all that preceded and followed ultimately came to 
depend on it, But the earliest level of symbolism, that of the angelic liturgy which 
we already saw expressed in the introit prayer, is also found in the Cherubic Hymn 
introduced into the liturgy under Justin I in 573-574, and Germanus both con- 
tinues and enriches this hermeneutic. 


By means of the procession of the deacons and the representation (leropla) 
of the tipidia bearing an image of the seraphim, the Cherubic Hymn shows the 
entrance of the saints and all the just, entering together before the cherubic 
powers and angelic hosts, invisibly going before Christ the great king proceeding. 
to the mystical sacrifice... (37/49). 


‘Symbolized in the fire and sweet smoke of incense is the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
"Who comes invisibly upon us and perfumes us with the mystical, life-giving, and 
bloodless worship and fruition," And the angelic choirs, “seeing Christ's economy 
consummated in His cross and death, and the victory over death, descent into hell, 
and resurrection on the third day, sing with us alleluia!” (37/49). 

In this interpretation of the Great Entrance as a prolepsis of the entire eucharistic 
anamnesis, Germanus remains faithful to the earliest Byzantine interpretation, 
‘expressed in the Cherubic Hymn. I have shown elsewhere that the Great-Entrance 
chants of the Byzantine and indeed of most Eastern liturgical traditions are not 
“offertory” chants, but serve rather to introduce the whole ritual to follow, much. 
as the introit antiphon once did for the synaxis of the Word. And in traditional 
fashion Germanus makes it quite clear that the anamnesis includes Christ's glorious 
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Lgassover in its fullness. It is not a representation of the passion, as it came to be 
“fen in the late medieval West, with such dire consequences in the singular impov- 
'erishment of late scholastic and Reformation eucharistic theology. 

‘But Germanus enriches this pristine interpretation with another, later tradition 
“that would eventually become normative: the procession and deposition as the 
funeral cortège and burial of Christ, 


It is also in imitation of the burial of Christ, just as Joseph took down the 

‘body from the cross and wrapped it in a clean shroud, and after anoint 

‘with spices and myrrh, carried it with Nicodemus and buried it in a new 

monument cut from rock. The altar and depository is the antitype of the holy 

| __sepulcher, that is, the holy table on which is placed the immaculate and all-holy 
body (37/50) 


"By the time of Germanus this new, Antiochene interpretation has begun to spin 
© its web of allegory not only at the entrance itself, but back into the rites that 
‘precede it, initiating a process whereby the whole liturgical action before and after 
the transfer of gifts is interpreted in function of the idea that the gifts at the en- 
7 trance represent the body of the already crucified Christ. Thus the eiliton, spread 
on the altar by the deacons before going out to fetch the gifts, symbolizes the 
“shroud in which the dead body of Christ was wrapped and laid in the tomb (34/47); 
“and the final preparation in the skenophylakion prior to the entrance images Mount. 
“Calvary where Christ died, prefigured in the sacrifice of Abraham (3648). 
Chapters 38-41/52-S4n stretch the symbolism into allegory: the paten is the 
hands of Joseph and Nicodemus; its cover is the napkin that covered Christ's face 
1 im the tomb; the great veil (aer) is the stone rolled over the tomb, and the watch 
Set before it by Pilate. 


9. The Pax, Creed, and Anaphorat® 

Upon concluding the doxology of the Proscomide Prayer, the patriarch greets 
the people "Peace fo all" and the archdeacon gives the command to share the fux: 
“Let us love one another!” The only response was the kiss itself, exchanged within 
‘each order by everyone in the church, Then all chant the creed and, finally, the 
{great veil is removed from the gifts in readiness for their blessing in the anaphora, 
The anaphora itself, a prayer recited silently by the celebrants around the altar, 
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requires no ceremonial elucidation and receives none from Germanus More 
surprising is his silence concerning the pax and creed. 


10. Theoria 
Germanus begins his comments on the anaphora with a dramatic proclamation 


of the deposition symbolism that later entered the liturgical formulary itself in 
some medieval Italian manuscripts: 


Behold, Christ is crucified, life is buried, the tomb closed, the stone sealed! 
The priest approaches together with the angelic powers, not as one on earth 
but as if in the heavenly sanctuary, standing before the altar of God's throne. 
He contemplates (Scape the great and indescribable and inscrutable mystery 
of God. He confesses the grace, proclaims the resurrection, seals the faith of 
the Holy Trinity (41/58). 


‘The deacon on the ambo announcing the anaphora with the triple call: “Let ws 
stand aright? Let ws stand with fear! Let us be attentive to offer the holy anaphora in 
peace!” is like the angel at the stone of the sepulcher announcing Christ's three 
days in the tomb, In response, "The people exclaim the grace of Christ's resur- 
rection: ‘A mercy of peace, a sacrifice of praise!’ And then lifting up everyone to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, to his holy mountain, the priest cries: ‘Look! Let us lift up 
our hearts..." (41/58). Here, too, Germanus inserts the historical theme of the 
burial into the larger context of the whole accomplished economy of Christ's death 
‘ind resurrection, henceforth ever present in the eternal mystery of the heavenly 
liturgy. 

It is to this heavenly mystery that Germanus directs his exclusive attention in 
the rest of his commentary on the anaphora, The priest approaches the throne of 
God's grace with confidence and faith, speaking to God no longer in a cloud as did 
Moses, but face to face, with the clarity of faith in the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
as revealed in Christ, The ripidia and the deacons show the presence of the seraphim 
and cherubim; the people chant the angelic Trisagion (Sanctus). The explication of 
this text from Isaiah 6 provides Germanus with the opportunity to expound his. 
theology of the eucharist.“ Overcome by his dread vision of the throne of the Lord 
surrounded by seraphim crying, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts! The whole 
earth is full of His glory!” the prophet said, “Woe is me! For T am lost; for I am a 
man of unclean lips..." But one of the seraphim flew to him with a burning coal 
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from the altar and touched his mouth, saying: “Behold, this has touched your lips; 
‘your guilt is taken away and your sin forgiven" (Isa. 6:1-7). This 


„signifies the priest who takes the spiritual coal Christ in the forceps of his 
hand in the holy sanctuary, and sanctifies and purifies those who receive and 
‘communicate. “For into a heavenly sanctuary not made by hands has Christ 
‘entered (Heb. 9:24), and has appeared in glory before the face of God, having 
‘become for us a high priest (6:20) who has passed through the heavens (4:14), 
and we have Him as an advocate before the Father, and as a propitiation for 
‘our sins” (1 John 2:1-2), who provided for us His own holy and eternal body, 
a ransom for all of us, as He says: "Father, sanctify in your name those whom 
you have given me, that they may be made holy" (John 17:11, 17, 19); and: 
“I desire that they may be where I am and behold my glory, because you have 
loved them as you have loved me before the foundation of the world" (John 
17:24) (41/59-60). 





What follows is a straightforward exposition of the anaphora following the 
Sanctus: the narration and anamnesis of the economy of salvation; the consecration 
‘of the bread and wine, by the power of the Holy Spirit, into the body and blood of 
Christ, who said, “I sanctify myself so that they too might be sanctified” (Joh 
17:19); "Who eats my flesh and drinks my blood remains in me and I in him 
(John 6:56) (41/60). The holy mystery is celebrated by the priest bowed, in colloquy 
‘with God alone, contemplating the divine light and the splendor of the glory of the 
face of God. 

‘The dead and the living are remembered along with the saints; 


The souls of Christians are called with the prophets and apostles and hierarchs 
to gather and recline with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob at the mystical table 
of Christ the king. Therefore, gathering together "in unity of faith and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit," through the economy of Him who died for us 
and is seated at the right hand of the Father, we are no longer on earth but 
standing before the royal throne of God in heaven, where Christ is, as He 
Himself says: "Just Father, sanctify in your name those whom you have 
given me, so that where I am they may be with me" (John 17:13, 16) (41/60-61). 














And as adopted sons and co-heirs with Christ (Gal. 4:5, Rom. 
dare to say “Our Father...” (41/61). 





11. The Lord's Prayer and Communion 

After a not especially relevant commentary on the Our Father, Germanus con- 
chides somewhat abruptly in chapter 43 with the communion. Once again he refers 
‘to the Epistle to the Hebrews (9:19f1): Moses sprinkled the blood of calves and 
{oats as the blood of the covenant, but Christ gave His own body and blood, “And 
hence with this understanding we eat the bread and drink the cup as the body and 
Blood of God, confessing the death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
‘whom glory unto the ages, amen!" (43/62; end of authentic text), 
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Since Germanus does not comment on the communion ritual, I shall not describe 
it here, but refer those interested to my article on the patriarchal diataxis of British 
Library Add, 34060 


GermANus’ PLACE IN TRADITION 


1. The Originality of Germanus’ Work 

The unbalanced shape of Germanus’ commentary is the result of innovations in 
liturgical interpretation that were to be of crucial importance in later Byzantine 
liturgical piety. These changes concern the symbolism of the church and of the 
preparation and transfer of gifts. Not only are they given an inordinate amount of 
spaco—far more than the anaphora and communion—but the passages that com- 
ment on these rites reflect an attempt to integrate a new level of symbolism into 
an older system preserved intact in the explanation of the anaphora. 

Germanus’ treatment of the anaphora is wholly biblical. What we memorialize 
there is Christ’s economy for us: His saving life, death, and resurrection in order 
that we may be purified and sanctified by receiving His heavenly gifts. The theology 
of the Letter to the Hebrews provides the basis for the efficacy of this anamn 
Christ has become our high priest and has entered the heavenly sanctuary once an. 
for all. Thereby, the Supper of the Lord has become the messianic banquet of the 
kingdom, and our earthly ritual a participation in this heavenly worship. This is 
possible by the power of the Holy Spirit. By this worship we confess our faith in the 
saving death and resurrection of the Lord. It is indeed a memorial of all Christ did 
for us, not in the sense ofa ritual reenactment of a past event in its several historical 
phases, butasan anamnesis of the total mystery that is Christ in its present efficacy, 
the eternal intercession before the throne of God of Christ our high priest. Its force 
is rooted in our Trinitarian faith. Its efficacy is the work of the Holy Spirit, sent 
by the will of the Father, through the hands of the priest, to bring us Christ as He 
did in the incamation f 

But if we turn to the Stspla of the church, and of the prothesis, transfer, and 
deposition of gifts, we see an attempt to integrate into this pristine vision, rooted 
jn the Letter to the Hebrews, another strain, equally primitive though less promi- 
nent in the early stratum of Byzantine liturgical symbolism: that of the eucharist 
as a memorial of Christ's passion and death, even to the point of seeing in individual 
details of the concrete ritual a dramatic reenactment of those awesome events. 

So what we find in Germanus is the encroachment of a more literal tradition 
"upon another, more mystical level of Byzantine interpretation—and this precisely 
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‘on the eve of Iconoclasm, when shifts in Byzantine piety led to such growth in the 
‘elt of images that Orthodoxy soon found itself locked in mortal combat to defend 
‘this new expression of radical incarnational realism against the reaction of a more 
traditional iconoclastic spiritualism. Kitzinger has shown the importance of the 

between Justinian and Iconoclasm for the rise of the cult of images,“ T 
believe it is an equally important period in the growth of liturgical piety, where the 
‘seme dynamics were at work, producing in mystagogy a realism parallel to that in 
‘eligious art. Since even the most audacious theological innovations usually can be 
traced to traditional roots, let us cast our net beyond the waters of the Bosporusin 
search of where this whole business began 


2. The Background: Exegesis and Mystagoey in the Fathers! 

All healthy liturgical interpretation depends on a ritual symbolism determined 
not arbitrarily, but by the testimony of tradition rooted in the Bible, Like the 
scriptures, the rites of the Church await an exegesis and n hermeneutic and a homi- 
Jetic to expound, interpret, and apply their multiple levels of meaning in each age. 
Mystagogy is to liturgy what exegesis is to scripture. It is no wonder, then, that 
‘the commentators on the liturgy used a method inherited from the older tradition 
‘of biblical exegesis. 

For the Fathers of the Church, Sacred Scripture presents more than a holy 
history. Contemplated in faith, the historical event is perceived as containing a 
higher truth, its eternal verity, as well as a practical application for here and now, 
and a sign that points to what is to come, These are the famous four senses pithily 
‘summarized in the oft-quoted medieval distich attributed to Augustine of Dacia 
f ca. 1282): 

Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegori 
moralis quid agas, quo tendas avagogia.* 

The original basis of this exegesis is found in the New Testament itself, which 
recognizes two senses to “the scriptures” (at that time, the Old Testament), the 
Titeral and the spiritual: 


You search the scriptures, because you think that in them you have 
‘eternal lie; and it is they that bear witness to me (John 5:39) 

Tf you believed Moses, you would believe me, for he wrote of me (John 
5:40, 

And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself (Luke 24:27). 
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Thus the Old Testament historical events are understood as having their real 
meaning only in relation to Christ. This is not a secondary, "added" sense. Until 
it is grasped, the Old Testament has simply not been understood; "These are 
only a shadow of what is to come; the substance belongs to Christ" (Col. 2:17; cf. 
Heb. 10:1, Rom. 5:14, 2 Cor. 3:6-16). To uncover this Christian sense was the sole 
aim of Early Christian exegesis; its justification was found in the words of Jesus 
Himself. 

Since Origen (f 253), these two senses have been referred to as "literal" or 
“historical,” and as "spiritual" or "mystical" or “allegorical,” though “allegory” 
here does not bear its contemporary pejorative connotation.” Later classification 
nto four senses is just an explication of the "spiritual" sense under three aspects? 


1. the allegorical or dogmatic aspect. It interprets the Old Testament as 
referring to the mystery of Christ and of the Church. Its realm is faith, 

2, the tropological or moral and spiritual aspect. It relates the allegorical sense 
of the mystery to Christian life; what we believe to what we do. Its realm 
is charity 

3. the anagogical or eschatological aspect. It refers to the final accomplishment 
‘we await in the kingdom to come, and to our present contemplation of this 
future heavenly reality. Tts realm is hope, 


This exegesis remains the basis of every decent sermon, of every contemplation 
‘of the Word of God in the quiet of one's chamber. It is rooted in the conviction that 
the Bible has relevance for human life in every age, a conviction based on the belief — 
stated explicitly in the New Testament—that the old dispensation prefigures and 
can be understood only in light of the new; that the mystery of divine life revealed 
and lived by Christ is the wellspring and model for the lives of all who are baptized 
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nto Him; that this mystery will reach its hoped-for consummation in the end of 
days In short, it is rooted in the present state of the Church as the New Jerusalem, 

in the Old, and striving toward the Johannine Heavenly Jerusalem of 
which she is already the beginning and the hope. This is quite the opposite of modern 


- feripture studies, which interpret the New Testament in light of the Old, not vice 


versa, as did the Fathers, 

‘Be that as it may, the patristic method was to become and has remained the 
‘basis of Christian liturgical symbolism. For the literal/spiritual senses encompassed 
‘a field far broader than the relation between the Old and New Testament writings, 
between the events of Israel's history and those of Christ's life, Although the Fathers 
are reluctant to speak of the New Testament in terms of allegory—that would have 
implied it was only the shadow of a definitive revelation still to come—they knew 
from it that the prefigured reality fulfilled in Christ remained dynamically operative 
n the mysteries of the Church and in the lives of the saints of every age until the 
final days. 

The fourth-century catechetical homilies extend to the understanding of Christian 
‘worship this method of scriptural exegesis first systematized by Origen to interpret 
Old Testament cult, and Christian mystagogy becomes a genre unto itself. Thence- 
forth, all patristic interpreters of the liturgy will stress one or another aspect of 
this many-faceted reality. The Antiochenes, more attentive in exegesis to the literal 
sense of scripture, favored a mystagogy that saw the liturgical mysteries chiefly 
a a portrayal of the historical mysteries of salvation. The Alexandrines, follow- 
img the Origenist exegetical penchant for the allegorical, interpreted liturgy by 
process of anagogy whereby one rises from letter to spirit, from the visible 
rites of the liturgical mysteries to the one mystery that is God.'* 











The “Alexandrine” Mystagogy of Ps-Denys® 


‘This anagogical of “Alexandrine” method of liturgical interpretation, in which 
the contemplation of liturgical rites leads the soul to the spiritual, mystical realities 
of the invisible world, reaches organic systematization at the end of the fifth century 
în the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Ps-Denys: “The sensible rites are the image of 
intelligible realities. They lead there, and show the way to them’ (IT, 3:2)/* In the 
Dionysian system there is little room for biblical typology. Allegorical anagog 
‘predominates: the liturgy is an allegory of the soul's progress from the divisive 
of sin to the divine communion, through a process of purification, illumination, 
perfection imaged forth in the rites." There is little reference to the earthly economy 
ff Christ, and none whatever to His divine-human mediatorship, or to His saving 
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death and resurrection.” What littlechristological content the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
does display focuses, in typical Alexandrine fashion, on the incarnation, source of 
‘our union with the divinity.” The liturgy of the eucharist brings befor 
the ife ofthe incarnate Christ. who enteted our ved conditio in ordet to beg 
us to participation in Himself by union and assimilation to His divine life, a union 
symbolized in the eucharistic xowavia (III, 3:13). There is not a breath about 
‘proclaiming the death of the Lord until He comes" (1 Cor. 11:26), or about Christ's 
mediatorship, high priesthood, or self-oblation. The memory of God's saving deeds 
is announced in the readings and chants and eucharistic prayer, but the Christian 
‘economy, apart from the incarnation, is simply not the model for Denys’ eucharistic 
explanation? The eucharist is in no way a ritual re-presentation of Christ's self- 
oblation in His passion and death. For that we must tura to the Antiochenes. 








The "Antiochene" Mystagogy of Theodore of Mopsuestia't 


Schooled in a literal exegesis more attentive to lovepla than to Spio, Antiochene 
'exegetes were less prone than the Alexandrines to interpret the Old Testament in 
terms more allegorical than typological," and the same bias is manifest in their 
mystagogy, with its strong emphasis on the relation between the liturgical rites and 
the saving acts of Christ's life. We see this clearly in the fourth-century baptismal 
catecheses and other writings of Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Prefigured in Old Testament types, the sacramental rites are an 
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"imitation" (ones: Cyril) or “memorial” (éotumois: Chrysostom) of the saving 
acts of Christ's lie, and an anticipation of the heavenly liturgy." What was prefigured 
jn the Old Testament and fulfilled in Christ has passed into sacrament, in expectation 
of its final ful&ilment. Furthermore, participation in these mysteries is a pledge of 
Commitment to the Christian way of life: 

‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, in his last two homilies (15-16), gives the most extensive 
application of this method to the eucharist.“ For him the liturgy is an image and 
Prefiguration of the heavenly and eschatological realities, and a memorial repre- 
Sentation of the historical economy of Christ, though he prescinds from Old Testa- 
ment typology,” undoubtedly out of distaste for the allegorical exegesis of the 
‘Alexandrine school, 

Theodore is exceedingly verbose, but the synopsis preceding Homily 15 gives an 
idea of its dual spirit; 

The duty of the High Priest of the New Covenant is to offer this 
sacrifice which revealed the nature of the New Covenant, We ought to believe 
that the bishop who is now at the altar is playing the part of this High Priest, 
znd that the deacons are $o to speak presenting an image of the liturgy of the 
invisible powers... We must see Christ now as he is led away to his passion, 
and again later when he is stretched out on the altar to be immolated for us, 
This is why some of the deacons spread cloths on the altar which remind us of 
winding sheets, while others stand on either side and fan the air above the 
sacred body... 
These themes are resumed in the body of the sermon: 
(15) .. -Since the bishop performs in symbol signs of the heavenly realities 
the sacrifice must manifest them, so that he presents, as it were, an image of 
the heavenly liturgy. . 
(18) ... We continue in faith until we ascend into heaven and go to our 
Lord. ... Welook forward to attaining to this state in reality at the resurrection 
...im the meantime we approach the first-fruits of these blessings, Christ our 
Lord, the High Priest of our inheritance. Accordingly we are taught to perform 
in this world the symbols and signs of the blessings to come, and so, as people 
who enter into the enjoyment of the good things of heaven by means of the 


























liturgy, we may possess in assured hope what we look for... 
(19) It follows that, since there needs to be a representation of the High 
Priest, certain individuals are appointed to preside over the liturgy of these 
signs. For we believe that what Christ our Lord performed in reality, and will 
continue to perform, is performed through the sacraments. , 
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(20) ... Every time, then, there is performed the liturgy of this awesome 
sacrifice, which is the clear image of the heavenly realities, we should imagine 
that we are in heaven, ... Faith enables us to picture in our minds the heavenly 
realities, as we remind ourselves that the same Christ who is in heaven. 
now being immolated under these symbols. So when faith enables our eyes to 
contemplate the commemoration that now takes place, we are brought again 
to see his death, resurrection, and ascension, which have already taken place 
for our sake. 


(21) Since Christ our Lord offered himself for us in sacrifice and so became 
in reality our High Priest, we ought to believe that the bishop who is now at 
the altar is playing the part of this High Priest. He is not offering his own 
sacrifice, for he is not the real High Priest here: he only performs a kind of 
representation of the liturgy of this sacrifice that is too great for words, By 
this means he performs for you a visible representation of these indescribable 
heavenly realities. 

‘Theodore also saw the liturgy as a dramatic reenactment of the historical economy, 


The following paragraph pulls together both facets: earthly economy and heavenly 
continuation. 











(24) Christ our Lord established these awesome mysteries for us. We look 
forward to their perfect fulfillment in the world to come, but we have already 
laid hold of them by faith... Accordingly we need this sacramental liturgy 
to strengthen our faith in the revelation we have received; the liturgy leads 
vus on to what is to coms, for we know that it contains, as it were, an image 
of the mysterious dispensation of Christ our Lord, and affords us a shadowy 
vision of what took place. Accordingly at the sight of the bishop we form in our 
hearts a kind of image of Christ our Lord sacrificing himself to save us and give 
us life. And at the sight of the deacons who serve at the ceremony we think of 
the invisible ministering powers who officiate at this mysterious liturgy; for 
the deacons bring this sacrifice —or rather the symbols of the sacrifice—and 
lay it out on the awesome altar. 


1n Homily 15:25 Theodore graphically describes the transfer of gifts in light of 


tho topographical symbolism in which the sanctuary is the sepulcher whence, in the 
resurrection, salvation comes forth: 











By means of the symbols we must see Christ who is now being led out 
and going forth to his passion, and who, in another moment, is laid out for us 
on the altar... And when the offering that is about to be presented is brought. 
out in the sacred vessels. .. you must think that Christ our Lord is coming out, 
led to his passion. ..by the invisible host of ministers. ... And when they 
bring it out, they place it on the holy altar to represent fully the passion. Thus 
we may think of him placed on the altar as if henceforth in a sort of sepulchre, 
and as having already undergone the passion. That is why the deacons who 
spread linens on the altar represent by this the figure of the linen cloths of the 
burial. , and when we see the oblation on the altar as if it were being placed 
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E. LI eee ER ie 
‘and fear, since it is suitable that now, by the liturgy «Christ our Lord rise, 
announcing to all the participation in ineffable benefits. We remember therefore 
‘the death of the Lord in the oblation because it makes: manifest the resurrection 
and the ineffable benefits. 


he analogy continues in Homily 16. The resurrection, effected in the invocation 
Salvation (16: 11-12), and this divine life comes forth to us from the tomb in com- 
ronion. The sharing of these gifts in communion is like the appearances of the risen 
"ord (16:18, 20). It is in reference to communion that Theodore stresses the moral 
‘commitment to a Christian life of virtue that such a participation in immortal 
E requires (16:24), So in spite of the fact that Theodore omits Old 
“Testament typology, it is perfectly clear that he is applying to the liturgy the 
‘methods of patristic exegesis described above. What is new, however, is his system» 
ic interpretation of the liturgical Aisforia as a dramatic reenactment of the 
passion of Christ, an interpretation that will enter the Byzantine tradition via 
Germanus.” 














The Influence of Jerusalem 


"This perspective can be traced, I believe, to the tradition ‘of Palestine in the 
fourth century, In Jerusalem we first hear of the topographical system of church 
‘symbolism, in which various parts of the building are seen to represent places 
hallowed during the passion triduum: cenacle, calvary, tomb, After the Peace of 
Constantine (313) and the discovery, real or supposed, of the holy places long buried 
Beneath the pagan city of Aelia Capitolina, the liturgy of the holy city came to 
revolve around its sacred topography. Stations at the holy shrines characterize 
Jerusalem services, and of special import was the church of the Anastasis or Holy 
Sepulchre (326-335). Considered the New Jerusalem," its influence, soon felt in 
liturgical symbolism, has lasted until our own day. a 

‘This can be seen already in the diary of the famous peregrinating nun Egeria, 
‘written about 381-384: the sepulcher, though not located within the sanctuary of 
the martyri or basilica where the eucharist was celebrated, is the focal point of 
vespers and of the resurrection vigil, Jerusalem services that have survived in the 
Byzantine office." Here is how Egeria describes the lamplighting of evensong: 
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«+-at four o'clock they have Lychnicon, as they call it, or in our language, 
Lucernare, All the people congregate once more in the Anastasis, and the lamps. 
and candless are all lit, which makes it very bright. The fire is brought not 
from outside, but from the cave—inside the screen—where a lamp is always 
burning night and day (24.4). 


The symbolism is familiar: out from the tomb comes the risen Christ, the light that 
illumines, ie, saves: eómaus (illumination) means baptism (cf. John 1; Heb. 
6:4-6; etc). 

What was spread across the map of Jerusalem's holy history came to be written 
small in the humbler churches of eastern Christendom, just as in a later period the 
stational system of Rome determined the symbolism of the Romanesque conventual 
church." Thus the sanctuary apse becomes the cave of the sepulcher, and the altar 
the tomb from which salvation comes forth to the world. The opening rites of today’s 
Byzantine Easter Matins—the light issuing forth from the sanctuary-tomb to the 
darkened nave-world, the opening of all the doors of the iconostasis—are based on 
this symbolism.? Its application to the eucharist was so congruous as to be inevitable. 
The next step, or perhaps a concomitant one, since the evolutionary sequence is 
not all that clear, was the burial cortége symbolism at the transfer and deposition 
of the gifts. 


Whatever its remoter origins, this symbol-system clearly depends on an Antio- 
chene hermeneutic, Theodore of Mopsuestia, by applying it to the eucharist, 
inaugurated a tradition of interpretation that eventually spread throughout the 
whole of Christendom, though it came to play a dominant role in the eucharistic 
symbol-system of only the Byzantine and East-Syrian traditions ** We find it in 
St. Isidore of Pelusium (f ca, 435), Alexandrine in origin though decidedly Antio- 
chene in his exegesis” It appears in the liturgical homilies of Narsai (t 502) and in 
the later medieval East-Syrian commentaries * It also had its day in the medieval 
West, appearing there frst in Venerable Bede (672-735), contemporaneous, there- 
fore, with its first Byzantine appearance in Germanus." 
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3, Eucharist as Anamnesis j 

What is one to make of such an interpretation? Can it be dismissed as mere 

? In the first place, the interpretation of Christian worship as a ritual 
demorial of certain events of Christ's earthly life was not a fourth-century inno- 
- vation, a "'salvation-history" view of sacraments in opposition to an earlier, purely 
Feschatological"’ viewpoint. The New Testament itself expresses a theology of 
rival anamnesis in Christ's command: "Do this as my memorial (anamnesis) 
(luke 22:19: 1 Cor. 11:24-25), with the Pauline explanation: "Every time you 
fat this bread and drink this cup, you are proclaiming the death of the Lord until 
"He comes" (1 Cor, 11:26), 1 shall not enter into the disputed question of the meaning 
‘of cultic zikkaron or anamnesis in the Bible" Christians have often been in dis- 

ent over the theological niceties of just how their supper ritual, in obedience 
fo the New Testament “command to repeat,” effectively memorializes the passover 
‘of Christ, but all agree that it does, Furthermore, itis beyond cavil that the New 
Testament presents this sacrificial meal as both the fulfillment of the Jewish Pass- 
"Yer? and a foreshadowing of the messianic banquet of the new age,» And it 
fs precisely the dynamic unity of all these levels: prepared in the Old Testament, 
tually prophesied in the Last Supper, accomplished on Calvary, eternally present 
a5 a heavenly offering before the throne of the Father, re-presented ritually in the 
liturgical mysteries—it is all this, in dynamic unity, that a Christian liturgical 
theology must comprise. 

Te lourth-century Fathers of the Antiochene school, therefore, did not Invent 
‘salvation-history’ symbolism; they just chose to emphasize and synthesize it in 
their theology of baptism, thus" Antocizing” Oriens view of baptism as imaging 

process of growth into Christ by interpreting it as a ritual reenactment of His 
za actioni Theodore of Mopsuesta then took and applied the method 
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systematically to the eucharistic rites. In so doing, he was developing a trend 
present in eucharistie thought from the start. 

In spite of the complexity in the early history of the eucharist, the basis of the 
ultimate synthesis was already becoming predominant in the third century: the 
relationship of the eucharistic meal to the saving work of Christ. All streams of the 
eucharistic tradition with their diversity of emphasis have in common the New 
‘Testament teaching that the eucharist is a memorial of the salvation brought by 
Christ! In the earliest known prayer, that of the Didache, the emphasis is on the 
eschatological rather than on the salvation-history dimension, which is only adum- 
brated.‘ But by the beginning of the third century we se in the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus a development of the eucharistic prayer into an explicit commemo- 
tation of the whole Christ-economy from incarnation to resurrection; and Semitic 
prayers of the Didache type, no longer considered adequate for the eucharist, fall 
into disuse or are relegated to the agape, which by then had been separated from 
the memorial supper. 

Another step, especially characteristic of the Alexandrines, was to stress the Last 
Supper theme of Christ as giver as well as gift, thus emphasizing His actual, personal 
presence as heavenly high priest." This opened the way to a eucharistic inter- 
pretation of the Letter to the Hebrews, another key motif in the fourth-ceatury 
synthesis, á 

What we sce is a subtle shift in emphasis from praise of God for all His gifts to a 
more explicit anemnesis of Christ's economy, the chief motive for this praise; and 
from Christ's presence in the gifts to His presence also as eternal offerr of the gifts 
before the throne of God, 

















4, The Fourth-Century Synthesis 
In the fourth century these new emphases are worked into a new synthesis. The 
Peace of Constantine in 313 provoked a radical readjustment at every level of 
Church life, including the liturgy. The passage from persecuted minority sect to 
Imperial Church, with its flood of converts of convenience and returned apostates 
presented a massive challenge to the discipline of the eucharist. The inevitable 
result was new developments to meet the challenge. No longer was the Church a 
small, tightly knit community of saints, The raw and ruder newcomers, instructed 
in the awesomeness of the mysteries, responded by abandoning the table of the 
Lord. The notion of the common eucharistic communion as expression of con- 
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gregational unity had already been broken down by the large numbers of nor 
Efmmunicating catechumens and penitents! The decline in frequent communion 
Jd the widespread practice of deferring baptism only contributed further to 
ng the community into a communicating elite and the mass of catechumens, 
Penitents, and others who were dismissed before the eucharist or, in a later period, 
Were reduced to the status of onlookers. Communion becomes an act of personal 
devotion rather than the common sharing of the commonly offered gifts.!4 This is 
‘only strengthened by the appearance, late in the fourth century, of new devotional 
attitudes in preaching, and descriptions of the eucharist as an awful mystery, 
fearful to approach." Under such conditions the eucharist could no longer sustain 
its former ideology as a rite of rowavia, and Antiochene liturgical explanation 
‘begins to elaborate a symbolism of the presence of the saving work of Christ in the 
"ital itself, even apart from participation in the communion of the gifts 
Concomitant with, and perhaps more important than, these sociological changes 





The adoptionist and subordinationist threats led to renewed emphasis on the 

istent divinity of the Logos and His consubstantial equality with the Father, 
‘The Arians had argued that the liturgy itself, in praying to the Father through the 
‘Son, was subordinationist. Orthodoxy reacted by leveling the doxological formulae 
«to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit. ."), and by stressing 
the two-natures doctrine, according to which Christ is mediator not as subordinate 
to the Father in divinity, but as man."* This solution led, in Alexandrine theology, 
to a weakening of Christ's mediatorship, and among the Antiochenes to greater 
stress on Christ's high priesthood as pertaining to His humanity." In liturgical 
interpretation the Alexandrine school, more concerned with the divinity of the 
"Logos, had less to say about the historical economy of Christ's saving work. Among 
‘the Antiochenes, always more attentive to the humanity and to the first level of 
‘meaning in scriptural exegesis, it produced in the fourth-century writers the opposite 
effect: a renewed emphasis on Christ's human saving work. 

Tn a sense the middle fell out, the risen God-man interceding for us as high priest 
Jos, and we are left with the two, unbridged poles of the dilemma: God and the 
historical Jesus. The point of intersection which is the basis for all Christian liturgical 
theology is precisely the divine-human mediatorship of the risen Lord. It is this 
‘eternal priesthood that renders actual in the present liturgical event both the past 
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saving work and the future fulfillment. This anamnetic-eschatological, past-future 
tension is what worship is meant to resolve, and each school throughout the history 
of liturgical explanation has struggled with this problem in its own way, in response 
to the needs of its age. The Arian attack led to more emphasis on the divinity among 
the Alexandrines The Antiochenes, while holding to the divinity, were more atten- 
tive to the humanity, but in response to the Arian attack on divine mediatorship as 
subordinationist, Antiochene liturgical writers claborated their symbolism of the 
liturgy as a representation of the human saving work of the man Christ 17 

Iam, of course, aware that any attempt at briefly schematizing such an enor- 
mously complex history is open to the charge of oversimplification, But I believe 
that the main lines of this analysis will bear up under scrutiny. At any rate, by the 
end of the fourth century Theodore of Mopsuestia had woven these themes into a 
now synthesis, the two poles of which are the historical selfoffering of Christ and 
the heavenly liturgy, united in a system of ritual representation in which the 
Christ-anamnesis is conceived as a dramatic reenactment of the paschal mystery 
‘encompassing the whole eucharistic rite from the transfer of gifts to communion; 
and the earthly celebrant is seen as an image of the heavenly high priest, the earthly 
liturgy as an icon of His heavenly oblation. These two leitmotifs become with 
Germanus a permanent basis of the later Byzantine synthesis. 

The Alexandrine approach, stressing in the liturgy the present divine activity and. 
much less attentive to salvation history, is first synthesized in the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy of Pseudo-Denys around the end of the fifth century. This strain enters 
the Byzantine tradition of liturgical explanation with Maximus Confessor's Mys 
gogy, is integrated by Germanus, is somewhat diminished in later Byzantine com- 
mentators, and is then rehabilitated at the end of the tradition in the writings of 
Symeon of Thessalonika (f 1429),n* 

In light of this background, let us take another look at Germanus’ interpretation 
of the Divine Liturgy, and the accusations of allegorism so often advanced against 
this whole literary genre. 





























MEDIEVAL AtLEGORISM? A Seconp Look. 


1, From Maximus to Germanus 


Germanus’ immediate predecessor in Byzantine mystagogy, Maximus Confessor, 
clearly depends on the Alexandrine-type symbol-system of Ps Denys’ Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. For both, the incarnation is the "model" of the soul's union with God, 
and Maximus’ "special" (ds) level of liturgical symbolism—i.e., the liturgy seen 
as an image of the individual soul's conversion and ascent to union with God—is 
transparently Dionysian. The entrance into church symbolizes our conversion 
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"rom evil and material things to God (chap. 9, 23-24); the readings show the divine 
“plan of the spiritual combat and ascent (chap, 10, 23-24); the Gospel is a visitation 
“of the Word, elevating us to the higher contemplation of the intelligible world 

13,23-24).9 In the Sanctus the Logos places us with the angels and accords 
‘ts their knowledge of the Trinity. He leads us to the Father as sons by the prayerin 
which Hemade us worthy to call God “Father,” and brings us to the incomprehensible 
“Godhead in the "One is holy,” uniting us to this indivisible unity in communion 
fs far as is possible in the present dispensation. All this is operated by the Spirit 
“who, ever present invisibly, conforms us to the realities that are prefigured in the 
Aiturgical mysteries (chap. 13, 23-24), 
In addition to this “special” level of interpretation there is a "general (ysis) 
“Interpretation in which the eucharistic liturgy is perceived as the memorial of the 
divine economy in Christ, and as an anticipation of the parousia and eschaton. The 
“structure of this historico-schatological typology, which Maximus usually refers 
Lo as symbol (oina%or), is conditioned by his allegorical view of the church as type 
and image vivos val dedo) —again, his words—of the universe: the nave representing 
“earthly realities, the sanctuary the heavenly. So the entrance of the bishop 

"signifies the coming of Christ in the incarnation, and His saving passion; his entrance 

Jinto the sanctuary and ascent to the throne in the apse symbolize Christ's ascension 
‘and heavenly enthronement (chap. 8), The rest of the Word service, which unfolds 
‘outside the sanctuary, is the time of the Church, in which God's gifts for the struggle 
With the Adversary are mediated to us from the heavenly sanctuary. This struggle 
culminates in the Gospel reading, symbol of the consommation of the world: the 
descent of the bishop from his throne, the expulsion of the catechumens, and the 
‘losing of the doors signify the descent of Christ in the parousia, the expulsion of 
che wicked by the angels, and the entrance of the just into the mystical chamber 
ff the bridegroom (chaps. 14-16). Thus the Liturgy of the Word represents the 
divine economy from incarnation to parousia. 

‘The eucharistic synaxis is the symbol and foretaste of the postparousian economy 
f the world to come, disclosed in the entrance of the mysteries (chap. 16), The pax 
is the total union that will reign in the kingdom, when all are totally one with the 
Word (chap. 17); the creed is the eternal hymn of thanks for the divine economy 
(chap. 18); the Sanctus shows our unity and equality with the angels in the divine 
praises of the future age (chap. 19); the Our Father manifests the plenitude of our 
Adopted sonship (chap. 20); the chant "One is holy” shows the eternal union of 
the divine simplicity and purity; communion is the grace and beginning of the 
eschatological deification that will then be ours (chap, 21), 

So for Maximus the liturgy represents not just the earthly economy of Christ, but 
all salvation history from incarnation to final consummation. Though basically a 
disciple of Denys, his originality is scen in the far greater emphasis he puts on the 
historical economy. But he remains decisively Alexandrine in his relative neglect 
Of the earthly phase of this economy in his symbolic structure, emphasizing above 
all the incarnation, with little to say about the paschal mystery of Christ. 
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‘Chapter references will be given in the body of the article. 




















72 
2. Autiochene “ Realism" and the Iconoclastic Crisis 

Germanus was what every theologian must be: a man of tradition and a man of 
his times, Building on this Dionysian heritage transmitted in elite monastic form 
by Maximus, Germanus, writing a century later in an age hostile to the spiritual- 
ization of symbolism, effected an "apertura ad Antiochia," preserving all the while 
the Maximian vision with some retouching. 

‘This shift is betrayed in the very title of his work: ‘levopla. It is a commonplace 
to speak of the symbolic character of Byzantine art and liturgy. But in the struggle 
with Iconoclasm what we see is actually the victory of a more literalist popular and 
‘monastic piety, precisely in favor of a less abstractly symbolic and more representa- 
tional, figurative religious art: already in the Quinisext Council in Trullo (692), 
canon 82 ordains that Christ be portrayed henceforth in human form, and not 
symbolically as the Lamb of God? Now symbolism and portrayal are not at all 
the same thing either in art orin liturgy, and the effect of this popular mentality on 
liturgical theology can be observed in the condemnation of the iconoclastic view 
that the eucharist is the only valid symbol of Christ. Orthodoxy responded that 
the eucharist is not a symbol of Christ, but indeed Christ Himself" Analogous 
developments reached their head Inter (ninth century) in the West, during the 
dispute between Ratramus and Paschasius Radbertus of Corbie, but Eastern image- 
theology was able to preserve Byzantine liturgical theory from the radical dis- 
junction between symbol and reality that was to plague Western eucharistic theology 
until moder times." I do not wish to insist overly much on any causal nexus 
between the iconodule theory of religious images and a more representational view 
of the liturgical anamnesis. But the fact of the matter is that both gain the upper 
hand in Byzantine theology at the same time, and represent, in my view, the victory 
of monastic popular devotion over a more spiritualist approach. 














CONCLUSION: THE SYNTHESIS OF GERMANUS AND THE METAPHORICAL NATURE OF 
RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 


This is what Germanus effected for liturgy. How he did so can be seen by re- 
reading the passages cited or summarized above. A clear example, deliberately 
saved until now, is Germanus’ explanation of the church building, in one of the 
‘most frequently quoted passages of Byzantine liturgical literature: 
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The holy altar stands for the place where Christ was laid in the grave, on 
which the true and heavenly bread, the mystical and bloodless sacrifice, lies, 
His flesh and blood offered to the faithful as the food of eternal life, It is also 
the throne of God on which the incarnate God reposes... and like the table at 
which He was in the midst of His disciples at His mystical supper .., prefigured 
in the table of the Old Law where the manna was, which is Christ, come down 
from heaven (4/3). 


"The same themes are resumed in the succeeding paragraphs. The sanctuary is the 
place where Christ offered the Father His body as lamb and priest and Son of Man, 
‘ofierer and offered, prefigured in the Old Testament passover and consumed by 
‘the faithful, by which they become partakers of eternal life. Further, this same 
is a type of the invisible heavenly sanctuary where the heavenly ministers 
‘mingle with the earthly, “since the Son of God and creator of all legislated both the 
‘heavenly rite and the earthly ritual” (6/5). The episcopal throne in the apse is where 
Christ presides with His apostles. It foreshadows His session in glory at the parousia 
(7/6). The chancel is like the chancel of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem (9/8), The 
‘monumental ambo rising up before the central doors of the chancel slike the great. 
stone rolled back from the mouth of the tomb. From it the angel first proclaimed 
to the myrrhophores the good news of the resurrection of the Lord (10/9) 

‘And so he proceeds, step by step, throughout the hole commentary preceding 
the anaphora, giving first the traditional interpretation of Maximus, then adding 
the new "Antiochene" level of meaning based on the historical economy of Christ. 
‘The sobriety of this symbolism and the unity of method is so apparent that one is 
perplexed by the negative judgments passed on it, For instance: 


In the realm of topographical symbolism... .overinterpretation set in fairly 
soon, more than one symbolic identification being applied to one locality or 
even to a single object of church furniture. Examples of this can be found in 
the Ecclesiastical History of the Patriarch Germanos. ., „1% 


"This misses the point, 1 think, because it fails to grasp Germanus’ methodology, 
the whole basis of his symbol-system. For the problem of later medioval liturgical 
allegory consists not in the multiplicity of systematically layered symbols, such as 
‘we find here and in patristic exegesis, The later one-symbol-per-object correspon- 
dence results not from the tidying up of an earlier incoherent primitiveness, but 
from the decomposition of the earlier patristic mystery-theology into a historicizing 
System of dramatic narrative allegory. All levels—Old Testament preparation, 
Last Supper, accomplishment on Calvary, eternal heavenly offering, present litur- 
gical event must be held in dynamic unity by any interpretation of the eucharist, 
"To separate these levels, then parcel out the elements bit by bit according to some 
chronologically consecutive narrative sequence, is to tum ritual into drama, symbol 
into allegory, mystery into history. 

This is crucial: allegory represents the breakdown of metaphorical language, at 
east in the pejorative sense in which the term allegory is used in reference to the 
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later medieval commentaries?! The precise genius of metaphorical language is to 
hold in dynamic tension several levels of meaning simultaneously.1™ In this sense, 
one and the same eucharistic table must be at once Holy of Holies, Golgotha, tomb 
of the resurrection, cenacle, and heavenly sanctuary of the Letter to the Hebrews. 
Germanus! timid allegorical forays out from this center are by no means arbitrary 
(the ciborium as Golgotha, the ambo as the stone of proclamation), and do not 
detract from the basic unity of mystery and symbol. This is not to say that his 
every expression is felicitous, that he never treads the thin ice of allegory. But he 
rejects the later temptation of the historicizing decomposition of the unitary mystery 
into the component parts of its actual historical enactment.™ So it is not the multi- 
plicity of meanings but the attempt to parcel them out that can lead to an artificial 
literalism destructive of symbol and metaphor, and this is precisely what Germanus 
refuses to do. In so refusing he is simply remaining faithful to what J, Daniélou, 
great student that he was of the patristic literature of liturgical explanation, 
indicated as the unitive vision of these monuments of Christian culture: 
‘The Christian faith has only one object: the mystery of Christ dead and risen. 
But this unique mystery subsists under different modes: it is prefigured in the 
Old Testament, it is accomplished historically in the earthly life of Christ, it is 
contained in mystery in the sacraments, it is lived mystically in souls, it is 
accomplished socially in the Church, it is consummated eschatologically in the 
heavenly kingdom, Thus the Christian has at his disposition several registers, 
t multi-dimensional symbolism, to express this unique reality. The whole of 
Christian culture consists in grasping the links that exist between Bible and 
Liturgy, Gospel and Eschatology, Mysticism and Liturgy. The application of 
this method to scripture is called spiritual "exegesis; applied to liturgy it is 
called mystagogy. This consists in reading in the rites the mystery of Christ 
and in contemplating beneath the symbols the invisible reality. 1e 
The proof of the success of Germanus’ synthesis is its viability: for over six 
hundred years it reigned with undisputed primacy over the field of Byzantine 
liturgical explanation. Not until the new fourteenth-century synthesis of the 
hesychast epoch, represented in the liturgical codification of Patriarch Philotheus 
Kokkinos' diataxis, and in the commentary of Nicholas Cabasilas, did Germanus 
dominance meet a worthy challenger. But by then the quasi-offcial status of 
Germanus! History was already secure, and he was not displaced from his primacy 
by Cabasilas until the latter’s discovery by the West. 
M C mpra, noten $2, 72 
1 See D. Stevie “The of Prayer Wop S2 (107), 56. 
Ax happen in the later Poesia ieclovont s 
itis 1508 Bat thie Bistorico-iramani view of taray never reached de propersons that i 
id in Qe medieval West (eë, Jargmnann,“Ariacirn,” 4-80 farra. wich te umdosbleny why medir 
tsi drama is chiefiy phesonenen iboagh ti eo sey unknown ie Bact Set 
MC Velimiovie, Litrgi Dram in Bypuntm ad Russia” DOP, 16 (a, ITI RII ant fe hate 
diet es lo which ad S aed Dovy. Le tbt reges, Byzance ot toccdene Danma 38 (PS) 
32-49; and, on the whole question of drama ecd Matey, B Berge, Le dre tty de Papers 


Lingle dos, Taologe Nitiqus, 37 (Pari 1976 
‘WJ. Danielon, "Le symbole des rites baptismaux: Diew vitant, 1 (1945). 17. 
































Gh spre, note $. 
On Germanus nfuece in the West, see Bonert, Commenisires, 245-4. 
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ity is , mo patent of theological or liturgical suitability, and 
BE or oe eee 
“Antiochene burial-motif displaced the focal point of the eucharistic ritual from its 
" rue culmination in anaphora and communion, shifting it back to a new climax at 
"the transfer of gifts. The decline in frequent communion from the fourth century, 
"and the silent recitation of the anaphora from at least the sixth, were undoubtedly 
ile for the minimal role assigned them in the Mystagogy of Maximus t? 
"Germanus actually goes a long way to redress the balance, giving the anaphora a 
fhe more conc place than he predecessor did. But it cannot be denied hat his 
‘commentary simply peters out at the Our Father, and the eucharistic communion 
‘plays in it no ritual role whatever. 
shift of focus was to provoke later secondary developments in the transfer 
‘and deposition rites More important, it became a determining factor in the 
incipient theology and developing ritual of the prothesis or preparation of the gifts 
before the Liturgy of the Word." These were the major developments of the 
tine eucharistic liturgy after Germanus, and they were largely conditioned 
‘by his work. But that is a problem not of Germanus’ forebears, but of his heirs. 











ES hl Gral inane, 2458 
ORCI, nd. 3 Dix 2834. ha, Lii, 113-18, 162-64 
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The Pontifical Liturgy 
of the Great Church according 
to a Twelfth-Century Diataxis 
in Codex British Museum Add. 34060 ©) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Early Byzantine euchology MSS, especially those of Con- 
stantinopolitan provenance, contain almost no rubrics at all (1). 
When by the roth century the ceremonial of the Byzantine 
eucharist began to be codified in rubrics, these were sometimes 
incorporated into the liturgical text itself, especially in euchologies 











from Southern Italy and Sicily, and in Oriental versions of the 


liturgy (?). But in the Great Church it was rather the practice 
for these rubrics to be collected in a separate book, the Suiraéic 
or ordo, similar to the Latin caerimoniale ()). 

The diataxis tradition gocs back to the 1oth century at least, 
A. Jacob has shown how Leo Tuscan inserted into his rath cen- 
tury Latin translation of the Chrysostom liturgy rubrics taken 





(+) I am most grateful to Prof, Robert Murray SJ, of Heythrop 
College London, who was kind enough to verify in the MS several doubt- 
fal readings of my transcription of the text, and to Ugo Zanetti S.J 
of the Société des Bollandistes, Brussels, who not only rendered the 
‘Same service but also made valuable suggestions concerning the edition 
‘and interpretation of the text. N.B. for the list of abbreviations used 
in the references, see pp. 282-283 

!) See for example codices Barberini Gr. 336 (BRIGHTMAN, pp. 300- 
344): Sevastianov 474 (Knassost'CHY, pp. 236-80). CE. Tart, Great En- 
tance, pp. xxxirxxxuut 

() Eg the toth century Euchology of Porfirij Uspenshij (= codex 
Leningrad 226, KRASNOSEL'CEV, pp. 283-304): 11th century Georgian 
CHR in codex Sinai Georg. Bg (Version gorg); ef. TANT, Great Entrance, 
peu. 

€) Tare, Great Entrance, pp. xxxvxxxvin. 
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from a diataxis of the roth century or earlier (). But our earliest 
extant diataxis of the complete liturgy is found on five rath cen- 
tury parchment folia later incorporated into the largely rsth 
century codex British Museum Add. 34060, This document gives 
the order of the patriarchal eucharist of the Great Church (Hagia 
Sophia) as it was celebrated in the 1th century 

The diataxis was previously edited in 1935 by Gennadios 
Arabatzoglou (1883-1956), Greek Orthodox Metropolitan of He- 
liopolis and Theira, of the Patriarchate of Constantinople ()). 
But this edition is so defective and inaccessible that I thought 
it worthwhile to make available my (hopefully) more reliable 
transcription of this important source, made at the British Museum 
early in 1972 (°). 

I give an English translation for purely pragmatic reasons, 
Although the Greek text is straightforward and not difficult, it 
does present a few problems of interpretation. My solutions to 
them are more conveniently presented via translation than by 
lengthy explanatory notes, Furthermore, documents are edited 
to be of use, and fewer and fewer are the students today who 
can handle with ease even simple rubrical Greek. 











The Manuscript (): 


‘The MS is a large quarto codex, of the 15th century, but 
incorporating portions of am earlier MS. ‘There are 588 folia, 
mostly paper in various hands of the rsth century, except for 
the older section (ff. 511-557, 563-579), written on vellum, in an 
carly 12th century hand. ‘The present f. 521 was originally num- 
bered 478, but the rsth century numbering (496 etc.) has been 
substituted as far as 500 (present f, 515), after which the original 
foliation (483 etc.) continues unaltered. 








(0) La concélébration de l'anaphore à Byzance d'après le témoignage 
de Léon Toscan, OCP 35 (1969) pp. 249-52. 

(€) Heliopolis or Iuliopolis is in Galatia Prima, Theira is Thyatica 
im Lydia, both in western Asia Minor. On Metropolitan Gennadios, cf. 
Genonevere, xai vx) éyrvrdonaidela (Athens 2064) IV, 203-205. 

(€) I left my work aside upon hearing that someone else was pre- 
paring an edition of the same document, but since nothing has appeared 
after several years, I decided to proceed with my own edition. 

C) See Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
eum in the years 1888-1593 (London 1894) pp. 165-82; RICHARD, pp. 57-69. 
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This 12th century section is the one that interests us, It 
opens with our document on f. 51tr-515r, followed immediately 
on the same page (f. 515r) by a discussion of the origins of the 
Manichaean and Paulician doctrine (*) (Ezyyms Sey yy h si 
pavyalor vai xiv mavkundven alaeo), a service for the reception 
of Manichaean converts (f. 517r-v) (°), and other varied mate- 
tiat (9). 








The Edition: 


Since the interest of this edition is liturgical, I have divided 
and numbered the text according to liturgical units to facilitate 
liturgical reference and commentary. ‘The usual errors of iotacism, 
dittography, haplography, spirit and accent form (not placement), 
are corrected without notice, 

All other corrections are indicated thus: 

f! = corrected reading; MS reading in apparatus. 

() = addition to fill a lacuna (blank space) left by the 
scribe. 

<> = addition to the text. 

[i = explanatory addition to the English translation. 














Where the MS text departs from the textus receptus of a liturgical 
piece, the latter reading is given in the notes, 

We have unified the capricious orthography of certain terms 
by selecting one acceptable form that recurs in the MS, indicating 
this in the apparatus. 

‘The English yersion is accompanied by explanatory titles 
and notes, and followed by a short liturgical commentary. 





() This dualist heresy, parent of Bogomilism, was a 7th century 
revival of Manichacism in superficially Christian garb, among the border 
population of the Byzantine Empire in Asla Minor and Armenia, At 
{he end of the 11th century the Patlicians that had earlier been deported 
to Thrace rose against the empire and had to be put down by Emperor 
Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1218), who held theological discussions with 
the Peulician leaders at their stronghold Philippopolis on the Marica in 
‘Thrace (= Plovdiv in Bulgaria) in 1224 and 1118. This period coincides 
witli the date of our document. See R. Jaxx, Pauliciens, DIC 12, 
56-62: J. M. Hessuv (ed), The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV: 
The Byzantine Empire, part II (Cambridge 1967) pp. 191-192. 

(C) Incipit: Tleorroairts, ci. Coast, pp. 700-701 

(0% Cf. above, note 7; to Ricitanp's bibliog, add BZ 28 (1928) 38-67. 
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BREVIATIONS USED: 


AUCHER = G. AUCHER, La versione armena della Liturgia di S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo, Chrysostomika, 359-404. 

Baca = C. BACHA. Notions générales sur les versions arabes de la li- 
durgie de S. Jean Chrysostome suivies d'une ancienne version ind 
Chrysostomika, 405-471 

BAS = Byzantine Liturgy of St. Basil, 

Beck = H. G. BECK, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich, Munich 1959. 

Bonsunt = R. BORNERT, Les commentaires byzantins de la divine liturgie 
du VII au XVe sicle (= AOC, 9) Paris 1906. 

BRAUN = J. BRAUN, Die liturgische Gewandung im Occident und Orient 
nach Ursprung und Entwicklung. Verwendung und Symbolik, Frei- 
burg im B. 1907. 

CHR = Byzantine Liturgy of St, John Chrysostom. 

Chrysostomiha = XPYCOCTOMIKA, Studi ¢ ricerche intorno a S. Gio- 
vanni Crisostomo a cura del comitato per il X V» centenario della sua 
morte, Rome 1908, 

Cocuranus = J. CocutAEUS, Speculum antiguae deuotionis circa missam, 
at omnem alium cultum Dei: ex antiquis, et antea nunquam euulgatis 
ber typographos autoribus, à Ioanne Cockiaeo laboriose collectum 
Mainz 1549. 

Dannoveks = J. DARROUZRS, Recherches sur les dppóia de l'Église bye 
zantine (= AOC, 11) Paris 1970. 

Dejanija = Dejanija moshovshich soboroe 1666-1667 godov, I: Kniga 
sobornych dejamij 1667 goda, Moscow 1803. 

Du CaNott = DU Cance, Glossarium ad scriptores. mediae et infimae 
qraecitatis, Graz 1938, 

EM 6 = Codex Karlsruhe Ettenheimminster 6, ed. R. Excpau, Beiträge 
zur. Kenntnis der byzantinischen Liturgie (= Neue Studien zur Ge- 
Schichte der Theologie und. Kirche, $) Berlin 1908. 

FUNK = P. X. FUNK, Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum, 2 vols., 
Paderborn 1995. 

KRASNOSEL/‘cRY = N. P. KxaswoseU'mv, Scedenija o nekoloryeh lic 
turgiteshich ruhopisej Vatikanskoj Biblioteki, Kazan 1885. 

Lanen = G. W. H. Lamp, A Patristie Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961 

Marnos, Célébration = J. MasuOS, La edlébration de la Parole dans la 
Liturgie byzantine (= OCA, 191) Rome 197. 

Maztos, Typicon = ID. Le Typicon de la Grande Église. Ms. Sainte- 
Croix No, qo. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes, 2 vols. 
(= OCA, 165-166) Rome 1962-63. 

Marunws = T. F. Marmuws, The Early Churches of Constantinople: 
Architecture and Liturgy, Penn, State Univ. Press 1971. 

Muneute = B.C. Menctes, La liturgie de S. Jacques (— PO 26, fasc. 2) 
Paris 1046. 
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i ie de s, Basile par Nicolas 
manio = A. Jacon, La traduction de la Liturgie de 
re mran ulli de eiut Histories Belge de Rome, fase. gà 
(1967) 49-107. : REM 
TE. Paras, Studien zur Geschichte der Messgeeduder im bysa 
PAra Tachen Ritus (= Miscellanea. Bysantina Monacensia, 3) Manich 
Rice du British 
ARD = M. RICHARD, Inventaire des manuscrits grees du 
m Nicam Y (= Publications de Pusti de Recherche e d'Histoire 
dex Testes, IH) Paris 1952. i i i 
Secus = C, Sonus, Die wesicke Eingangsseite der Kirchen von Kow 
stantinopel in justinianischer Zeit (= Schriften zur Geistesgeschichte 
Aor salen Europa; A ) Wiesbaden 1973, i o y 
al Entrance = R, TAYT, The Great Entrance, A Histor 
TA Caf of Gifs and ether Preanaphoral Ie of the LIEY of 
ohm Chrysostom (= OCA, 200) Rome 197 
tanline “Divine Liturgy,” OCP 43 (1977) 355-78. . 
TüruPELAS = P. N. Tarent, A Tels Aeitovgyiou arà vols ir "Abipus 
wilous (= Texte und Forschungen sur byzantiniseh-neugriechschen 
Philologie, 15) Athens 1935. 
Tuscan m A Jacon, La reduction de la Liturgie des. Jean Chryrtne 
‘par Léon Toscan. Édition critique, OCP 32 (1966) 111-162, 
VERPEAUX = J. VERPEAUX (ed), PSEUDO-KODINOS, fed ipm 
duction, texte ef traduction (= Le monde byzantin, 1) Paris 1906. 
Version plor. c. Jacon, Une corio elogient init de la Liturgia 
‘de S. Jean Chrysostome, Mus 77 (1964) 65 ped 
Voot = A. Voor (ed), Constantin VII PonpIYROGÉNETI, Le Livre des 
cdrdmonics, 2 tomes (= Collection byzantine) Paris 1935, 3 
Xvpis = 8. G. Xvbis, The Chancel Barrier, Solea and Ambo of Hagia 
‘Sophia, The Art Bulletin 20 (1947) 1-24. 
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H. TEXT 


sut Takes whe lez hetroopyins nach shv cine 
payáhng nuhning 





L. x, AaBévzog 208 doy Biaxtyon naigin, yiverat  Evap Eg xal 
Boras mà dyzt gure, 2, Kal Gre iso] à xaighe cie elo b- 
Bou, vabiuevos b dryspeis nab say draluv sis val vocc 
ick vase selon 3, Elza ebbros aoi dpysPuaninas 208 sh Ayur 
tlerprüm xaréyovsoz Tob xvgiov den pes, xi söm repiano 
elmira’ Kip tidyaor, valves xpi  dopspeie Tenurivi vat 
neiges chy cid veis" Adonora wipu d Deis dur: 4, Fi 
dondteras sh eieyyiu dni naomia, na yeponpasoevos 
imb Bio dgpivsov, elavtebon tiskpgecm: ype viv Piles Bpm. $. 
Torelod «e soumis xal dermaadyeves shv by * [doni is plav? 























1 aiw 
* dpuotgqvla 


DACL 14, 2733-36; Dux, pp. soo and the references given there 
Bao p pay th tin oma 
cans War ee C ae i A ae 
liturgical (BECK, pp. 114-15). b i 
erc D M 
uut pu eons 
‘Royal Doors" (2452::2 sina) in the Middle and Late Byzantine periods, 
Hit ta be Stud oh de Hag Dee. eMe I na 
nor with the “Beautiful Door" (pals ity, = singular) that led into the 
cxontiey of Hae Sopa. St Tusobone Sees Whoo aioe 
Fea CI mer paar ne Mu 
SE IM p og Mattos, Typicon H, Index Mtegiqee, p 3n De ce 
mesi ded NER Dress p Ea d in G) 
117; 331 122-3; 35(26) pp. 134-5: 39(30) Dp. 154-5: 7o: 
And Coxstantint Ponrivaeeorsrm, De Corimonils anlar Rasta, 
Sij suse (= Curs) Doea dis RENE RD 
o Oe i 
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TIT, TRANSLATION 


Order of the Holy Liturgy according to the Rite 
of the Great Church 


1. Enarxis and Introit 


I. x. When the archdeacon (") has received permission, the 
enarxis begins and the antiphons are sung, 2. And 
when the time comes for the introit, the bishop is seated 
before the beautiful doors (=) and bows three times to the east, 
3. Then after the archdeacon who is carrying the holy Gospel 
say vay to the Lori," and those standing nearby say, 
“Kyrie eleison,” the bishop bows slightly and prays this prayer: 
“O Master, Lord our God...” (8) 4. Then he kisses the Gospel 
without bowing, and supported by two archontes (i) he enters 
amd goes up to the holy doors. ($) $. And after bowing to them 
and kissing the holy icon in the joint to the left, (*) he goes into 


"Let us 





of Gemistos (c. 1380), DMITR II, pp. 303-305, 310, 317-18, 320; 
Skete codex (15th e), DMITR I, pp. 168-9, OA this whole qu 
Srnume, pp. 40, 4652. According to Strube (p. 40) this terminology 
does not appear in tbe 6th century sources 

(9) Prayer of the Tntroit or “Little Entrance” = BRIGHTMAN, 
p. 368, 3-12 (without “Kyrie eleison") 

() Soyer was a general and Hence confusingly ambiguous title 
of the lower clergy (priests, deacons, subdeacons, readers), some of whom, 
fat least, fulfilled liturgical functions. The Apostolic Constitutions tT, 
28 applies the title to bishops (ed. Fuxx I, p. 100), By the time of our 
document some of these titles were purely honore, Sce Danovzits 
pp. 58 ff, 117 f, and index, p. sor; BECK pp. 109, 113. 

(9) Le. of the sanctuary chancel (ef. note 12). 

(#) Apparently there were icons on the jambs to the right and 
eft of the holy doors, which were kissed by clergy upon entering the 
sanctuary at the introit as is customary today in some churches; or 
perhaps there was an icon on each leaf of the double doors at the point 
‘Where they joined. This may be the meaning of the archieraticon of 
Gemistos, which says that the patriarch kisses the door itself (DMITR 
IL p. sos). The Andreas Skete codex also seems to place the icons 
on the doors (DMITR 1, p. 169). 
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drylay eliya, elas aig ch Qus m. 6. Kal moonwvheas kat 
hy dila cedros, dordtecat chy txBuchy dolores elt coder 
aspnalou, xal lasara ivómov cs dying tpankins. T. Kal Daffbosoc 
368 dep Bimebvor napin, Bo&átouct» at äm xal roim 
thy dxohoudlav nate vines. 

Il. x, Elea dev à dpysBidxnvos, dviga vb dpdziov und, yer 
Eôžóynoov, béazora. Kal agpaytov otro, & fae recu 
doy Braxtvou dyer Elloyrós d Üróg juGw xdvtore, viv, xai dei, 
xal ele rods aldvas röv aldven, dyufr. 2. Kal rob dggeaodivo sirine 
+b "Apip, axdpyoveas ol diss 205 spcaaylou. 3. O Bb ayu- 
ptis, mpomewhaas, Reyer chy edychy zaömnv" "O Peds d yis: 4. Kal 
et uly obe flou? Riz, yiera: mpbrepoy cuvanry d M 
firu* Auth, oU Dac yem covamch. $, Kal merè mò 
elneiv viv ebysiy, Bons. vb 'ovedonov 3 sj uavorpyaley, 6. Merk Bè 
xb Boikoai wis diras, Eyer 6 xaverphoing xai Boo tõ 
Aipyitget si rra, 7. 'O Bb xartyov abd, nogwat èx colcoo bye 
x tushy Kiote ó Oeds raw Derdpeeov, lal DAayor ÈE očoavoð al The 
xal ènloxeyat vie üpzelov vae» wal xarágriwar abrjv, fv èpórevoer 
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t 
Poenis 


























IL. 7. Ps 79:15-163: "O 9c ei Bovdasov, Inlespepov Mi inejo ete. 


(") On the altar cloth, see P. Speck, Die tuck: literarische Quellen 
zer Beltidung des Altars in der bysantnischen Kirche, Johrbneh der 
diterreichisehen byzantinischen Gesellschaft 15 (1966) 323-75. There was a 
Sacred image on the cloth that was klssed (De cerimoniis, Voot Lt, p. 11). 

(9) A dignitary who assisted the patriarch in vesting, ett. Sec 
Dannovzis, index, p. 602, Du CANGE, 576: BECK, p. 118. 

(i) T.e. of the third antiphon, before the final troparion. On the 
psalmists, see MATROS, Typicon II, pp. 328-9. In Hagia Sophia there 
‘was no real “choit” but only a stall nucleus of psalmista to lend the 
singing of the refrains, According to the Code of Justinian, in the 6-7th 
century there were no more than 25 psalmists to serve the three patriar- 
chal churches of Hagia Sophia, Hagia Eirene and Chalkopratein (Novella 
3: 1, Corpus furis civilis, ed. R. Scnomtr.G. Knott, Berlin 1599, HI, 
P. 21). Their customary place in Hagia Sophia was in the chamber 
Beneat: the huge ambo raised on eight columns in the center of the 

ch (cf. Tavr, Great Entrance, p. 79 mote 209; MATIMWS, p. 98: Teo 
construction of the ambo in Xvpis]. id 


(9) Le. of the enarxis. 
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“the sanctuary. 6. And after bowing once to the holy altar, he 
kisses the altar-cloth (7) held up to him by the castrensis, (1) 
and stands before the holy altar. 7. And when the archdeacon 
(has received permission, the psalmists chant the dox ology (") 
and conclude the office (#) according to the ritual. 








(IH. Trisagion and Procession to the Throne] 

Il, x, Then again the archdeacon, raising his orarion, says, 
“Bless, master.” And blessing him, the bishop says in the hearing 
of the archdeacon, “Blessed is our God always, now and ever, and 
unto ages of ages, amen," (#) 2, And after the archdeacon says, 
“Amen,” the psalmists begin the Trisagion. 3. The bishop, 
bowing, says this prayer: "Holy God..." (#) 4. And if there is 
mo rogation, there is first a synapté;(#) but if there 
isa rogation, there isno synapté. s. Aud after saying 
tthe prayer, he gives the scroll to the castrensis. 6. After the psalm- 
ists chant the doxology, (") the castrensis goes and gives 
the candles (5) to the bishop. 7. And he, holding them, bows 
thrice, saying to himself: “Lord God of powers, look down from 
heaven and see, and look upon this vine and restore it, which your 














(9) This and similar blessings that recur throughout the diataxis 
(IL. 1; II. 2, 6, 75 V. 7; Vl. 3i IX. 13, 19, 17, 18, 19, 23) are not an in- 
Aegral part of the text of the liturgy. They express, rather, a form of 
Hitual courtesy still practiced today in the liturgies of several traditions 
In Byzantine usage ministers customarily request permission to begin 
a ritual action — thereby also giving the signal that it is time (xuc) 
to do so — with the words, "Bless master." And the celebrant indicates 
his beneplacit with a blessing, The bishop also gives a blessing when 
incensed, etc. (V. 8). Cf. TAFT, Great Entrance, pp. 236-40; MATEOS, 
Typicon TI, p. 299 (pis): Céldbration, pp. 96-7. 

(9) Prayer of the Trisogion (= BRIGHTNAN, pp. 369, 20-370, 15) 

(9) Le. the "great synapté" or “litany of peace" commonly found 
in Byzantine services (= ibid, pp. 362, 30-363, 24). Cl. MATROS, T 
icm II, pp. 207, 320, On the rogation, sec the liturgical commentary 
Below, part TI 

C) Le. of the Trisagion. 

(9) These are undoubtedly the dikérion and trikérion or two can- 
delabra, one with two, the other with three candles, with which the 
bishop gives solemn blessings in the Byzantine rite. Ilnviov, though not 
‘common word for this instrument, is found also in the rite for the wash- 
ing of the altar on Holy Thursday in Goan®, pp. 499, 500 note 12, and 
Dv Casos, 1165. 
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Hl; 8E chy xpleqy meoaubmmaw never Tods dyla enifieyor & očouroð 
xai Tbe sal ixtoxeyor viv äuzehov vaéryy xai xardoticar abrir, fy 





S11 dpórevoev ý decd. aov. 8. Kal pesà || chy colcty xocximaw, appa- 


Yei mai utoov vhs dying spaning, 
9. Truvnaiiva Bt Exyeras sls cn 
dgyirzun zo jovis ussous, xal ms. xe 
meemkovisus, Umoyupti. 10. Kartyavzog Bb cuia zo doyupéus 

Biba, wal momscwigas 
t sore. II. Kal å a- 
4 nal b wavaspltos axtoyorca Eunpnoder vi Sylas phon 
xh. mgomovigras i dauivors 12. 'O BE dgysBidacoves 
drdpyevns els iv gos civ xovlow at mpoveiviysus Ex soleo, 
lasara, 13. Kal so eheuralou cotation diouivon sapi cin 
Wan, nahet civ degpéa mobs mhv xabÉBpzy Mà rpoomvicews. 
14. 'O M dppapeis mpumkovigus wal dvehDdw cl; chy xprmida xal 
damagáuevos, nopeleras kráva vis uprniBos. 15. Kal mads ch [silos 
ward) dn’ abchs, ebploner thy Agyoven xal viv Durertpimuov t 
datae tovirns, xal yeipoxpareipevos Om’ abtav dvépyerat, 70 Bix- 
bin maoropevotsévos. 16, "Ore oliv Eyyiaes Ü cuv9pbve T05 oyidin- 
nimu elniveog* Eüžóynaov, Xoxota, tjj nabddgar, reyes  Apysepebe* 
BBdoynubros el d xadjueros xi Dpóvow ðdëns vis Raaidslas cor, 
adveore, viv, xal del, wai sì vods alvas: 17. Elsa Suede iv 
owietr xal rpomuuvhans wal donaaduevos, mapie pie ci 
dab, 18. Kal vol ract Ex ch voted sow Barros, agoxtitet aisi 
velsov, 205 dpyidiaxdven axyhoxveos mpleegev. 



















































mos 
* zaostao 


16. Blesing of the throne = Dwiirbua, p. 970, aas, tertur 
teceplus: Boyraiyos eL 6 ini üghen Bing cis Basüeias avo A adheres Ext 
dv yep 











(*) This and the following verse are an adaptation of o) 
13-160; See the liturgical commentary below. o 7 77 B92 
(5) Literally “canister”, It was in the care of the castrensis. See 
Dasnovzts, pp. 546 (9), 553 (9). 566 (82), 531 (8). 
(»*) Le. The deacon second in rank to the archdeacon, still an im- 
portant title among the patriarchal clergy of Constantinople. Cf. DAR- 
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right hand has planted.” (9) And at the second bow, again the 
same. At the third bow he says: "Holy Trinity, look down from 
heaven and see, and look upon this vine and restore it, which your 
right hand has planted.” 8. And after the third bow, he blesses 
‘once ia the center of the holy altar and gives back the candles, 
and joining his hands, stands there. 9. Then one of the archontes 
of the left side comes and gives him the thurible, (=) and after 
bowing, withdraws, 1o. And while the bishop is holding this, 
the second deacon (#) or the archdeacon comes immediately, and 
after bowing and kissing his hand, takesit, rr. And the arehdea- 
‘con and the castrensis withdraw to in front of the holy altar, 
and after bowing, stand waiting. 12. But the archdeacon goes 
away to the right side of the columns, and after bowing three 
times, stands there. 13. And when the last Trisagion is 
being sung by the psalmists, he summons the bishop to the throne 
with a bow. 14. The bishop bows and mounts the platform, (») 
amd after kissing (the altar] he traverses the platform. 15. And 
toward the conclusion [of the Trisagion] he descends from it, 
goes up to the archdeacon and castrensis standing there, and 
supported by them he ascends [to the throne), preceded by the 
deacon. 16, When he approaches the synthronon, after the archdea- 
con says, "Bless, master, this throne,” the bishop says: "Blessed 
are you, seated on the throne of the glory of your kingdom, always, 
now and ever, and unto ages of ages.” (9) x7. Then he ascends 
the synthronon, and after bowing and kissing [the throne], he 
turns to the people. 18. And while the people are singing the 
Trisagion again, he blesses them thrice, after the archdea- 
con has first become silent. (%) 














novzhs, pp. 177-8 and index, p. 595; Beck pp. 114-15. K, M. RitALtES, 
ligi 208 Sevregeborro; viw Suaxdewr, partà vis "Avabeplas "A0 11 
(1936) 12-14, lists his functions. 

(®) Le. the plat orm on which the altar stood, also referred to 
in other sources, especially for patriarchal rites of the Great Church 
Such as ordinations. Cf. codices Barberini Gr. 336, f. 150r; Paris Coislin 
Gr. 213, f. 25v: Grottaferrata Gb 1, ff, 39V, 411; Sinai Gr. 956, DMITR 
I, p. 27; the archieraticon of Gemistos, ibid., p. 305; Goan’, pp. 238, 249, 
a51; ete. 

@) Cf. apparatus. 

(^) See the commentary for the meaning of this rubric. 
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IIL. x. Merà 88 cà agpeyioat, y driven elzóvsog" Modage- 
Her, heye: 6 dpyioris" Elorjry aa, xal obras atre. 2. E 
Vien Yds vb mponciuevov, xazk cb Dac coi Beurépou 
osiyo minet uaipiv å doyBidzows, zai agoayitan atin & dppie- 
pels Aéyer Edžoyntòs ó eds judy ndvrore, vis: 3. Kal dvaywo- 
exoubyou woh dmocTé hou, intret xnipiv xal elyhy 6 boves 

grat ele | mòv dpethovea ebepyedioxaBar. 4. "O Bè ogpayitov dak 
ayorabrepor baw rhypdinae thy eby hy [r%s cgpaytbac? 
Mes els Env vof dep diaxtvos> Kilgtos din] cot giua vois ebayye- 
uitopévorz duvdyer modi], á Basižzðs rör Emden, 105 dyaryrod vj] 
abrof (viol) yágrtı advrote, vir, xal del, xai eis wis alüvug tov 
alivo. $, Merà Bè chy EEEXevaty c09 ebayyertou, ix 
Tüv avynxDnutver d yitplo Eyes els ele, ånépyerat mpd viv dogeoln 
by päron, val mpomcrvigras, damdKevu cb yom, wal oros räv 
meocxovigas, Meyers Evidynaov, Moxora. 6. Kal Mum xap» 
dw elpnveüami xarà vv ànócvokov, Myav* Eð- 
Joynrds d. eds scr, márrore: 7. "AXI wa ele civ Bebrepov otiyov 
m) RN SA obla émbnret xap å dpy:Bidxovos Reyer Filüdyneov, 
Manera, wal Mere å dpyrepeig* EWoyyró; ó Ütóg uim: 8. 'Em- 
imet Bb cyvaxadra wal chy có dv raŭ Duuiánaros roð 
&ylou ebayyenrtou. g. "O M ye dogugris appariter civ 
dvómus cs dylas spanttng tordra Bázovov val motivam cà 
Qoulaua, Mov" Ovylaud oor xeoapéew: Yo, Tod Bb redevralov 
@AAnrabTa Deyoukvor, 6 ulv xavarpHaias dompet ch Spopbprov 
6l depiepting, X1. 'O Bb dvlorara xal oxpégerar mps dvarodde xal 
hy xepadihy absol whiveiv Eos cic vabiBpzs * n’ anbyor Bus 3v bxgu- 
vian à dondiaxoves” Xogía, dgDot, dxosoayer roč dylov ebayyediov. 
12. Omp Ext Reyoubvou, dvierarat, nára Exuy <b l'exvihiov * abro 



































T open 
* adiere 
* qavdven 


IIL, 4. Blessing of the deacon(s) who is to read the gospel (= 
BRIGHTMAN, p. 372, 14-19, textus receptus: "O Deg Bik rpesirin wo drin 
bdg droatdhoy wa elayyediored (soils) Bé om Plot 39 elarroctoptng 
Boriurs moid elg beckipuatw mod eSayyedloy vul dywmisol ul mro xoplaos 
Bè dp 'Inaoŭ Xpiawo5, 

9. Prayer of Incense = ibid., p. 359. 34-36 (prothesis), textus ve- 
ceplus: npragipousv. 

AL, The textus receptus adds elei näm = ibid., p. 372, 30. 
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UML, Scriptural Lessons and Psalmody] 


IL x. After the blessing, when the archdeacon has said, 
"el us be attentive”, the bishop says, “Peace to all,” and then 
sits down. 2. And while the psalmist is chanting the prokei- 
menon, (*) after the end of the second verse, the archdeacon 
requests leave and the bishop, blessing him, says, “Blessed is 
our God, always, now..." 3. And while the Apostle is being 
ead, the deacon requests leave and a prayer for theoneabout 
to read the Gospel 4, And he [the bishop], blessing him 
‘once, very slowly, for as long as it takes to complete the prayer 
of blessing, says in the hearing of the archdeacon: "May 
the Lord the King of Powers grant you speech for announcing the 
Gospel with great power, by the grace of his beloved (Son) always, 
now and ever, and unto ages of ages.(™) . After the exit of 
the Gospel one of the seated bishops, having risen, goes 
to the first bishop and bowing, kisses [his] knee, and then bowing 
again, says, “Bless, master.” 6, And [the first bishop] grants 
him leave to the greeting of peace after the 
Apostle, saying, “Blessed is our God, always...” 7. But at 
the second verse of the alleluia the archdeacon also requests 
leave, saying. "Bless, master". And the bishop says, “Blessed 
is our God..." 8. And he requests at the same time also the 
Prayer of Incense of the holy Gospel 9. And 
the bishop blesses the deacon who is standing facing the holy 
altar and showing the incense, saying, “I offer you incense..." (P) 
10. While the last alleluia is being sung, the castrensis takes 
off the bishop's omophorion. (#) zr. And he stands and turns 
to the east and bows down his head to the throne for a short 
time until the archdeacon exclaims, “Wisdom, arise, let us listen 
to the holy Gospel.” |") 12. While the same is still being said, 


























(#) The responsorial psalm (= BRIGHTMAN, p. 371, 3-6). Cf. MATROS, 
Typicon I, pp. 316-17; Célébration, pp. 7-13, 133-4: 
(Œ) Cf. apparatus. 
n) Cf apparatus. The feius receplus gives this prayer only for 
the initial blessing of incense at the prothesis. 
(9) On the bishop's vestments, sce the commentary. 
(P) Cf. apparatus and commentary, 





n 
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sum 





vates Skirtoy, 13. Tol 8 Jan cb Aóza aor, zige 
wag sse Mg 220" bauen, isis vu wl ™ zig eese 
algovens, 14, Kal otros tmarpugels abe mòv ebarryehoriy ue 
Tossa sb ebay yeh toy, 1ye mole thy eiayenariy za 
qvi" Elgin aoi. 1$. Kal rywnaire deret Suk 105 derby yer 
poxpuraiusvos. 16. Karais 8b čypiara iis dying panitra 
dá. corey of Upyovres. 17. "O M, mspocvuvigus uai donncduevos 
éva tüv muluv acaupün, Ámr Bà eU ebawiusy uipous nároðev 
cris pnniBog Bebo, BeBeytas BÈ vås gelpas Efu sub Feawadlou t 
Guoder Bvz05, | Epyerar naù lorara Pedum vig deas pani ne. 
18, Kal tdi ebayyehoabvan Bixóvov ånd «ei Bet ptzavg dirum, 
xal npoonwmadveoy ent sig xpnniBas, verus appris mola arods 
raph col doyeptos, 

IV. 1. 






























ra dvoqrwbaver 


sb oxesacóptov, xal clea a- 
feos xaipby mo dapibus, Ayorems raph mð Biaxdvy al 
alshoers mica mpòs nalh Exe. 2. Kal zoù head inpo 
votives sb Kilgue &énaor, slza in 
Biya vie yeino, Beyer 













P eade 
9? pavvoiton 


14. Textus receptus: El e vis ebarvoutoutyy = BRIGHTMAN, p. 372, 
38-39. 





(") Note that the bishop is wearing the phelonion and mot the 
sakkos (see commentary). Formerly the cone-shaped phelonion was 
not cut away in front to free the hands, as now, bnt hung to the ground 
evenly all around, and the celebrant had to gather it up in front in order 
to free his hands for ritual gestures, Hence the frequent references below 
to “raising” or “letting down” the phelonion, or to ritual gestures "in- 
side’ or "outside" the phelonion (ef. III. 13, 173 V. 33 VI. 1, 4i VIL aj 
X. an, 24; XL 1). 

() Cf. apparatus. 

(9) "The wzeriziey (Latin: cifatorium) was the oficial formula of 
Promotion to orders. The more common term in the MSS is ápr, 
ees (et. Barberini Gr. 336, f. sor; Paris Coisiin Gr. 213, ll. 25v, 27 
Grottaferrata Gb i, t. 39v; GosR?, pp. 244, 249, 251: I. HABERT, "APXIE- 
PATIKON: Liter pontificalis ecclesiae graecae (Paris 1693) p. 316. See 
DakuoUzks, pp. 149, 161, 213, 337, 309, 372). In sources after the roth 
century the document is presented by the charteplisiax (on this office 
ef, Dannovzis, pp. 334 ff; E. HENMAN, Chavlophylar, DDC 3, 6 
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he stands with his phelonion down, (#) and facing east. 13. And 
when the people say the “Glory fo you O Lord..." he too says 
it to himself, raising [his] hands inside the phelonion. 14. And 
so, having turned to the evangelist after the completion of the 
Gospel, he says to the evangelist in a soft voice, " Peace fo you." (") 
15. And then he descends {from the throne] via the left [side], 
led by the hand. 16. And when they have come near to the holy 
altar the archontes leave him, 17. And he, after bowing and 
kissing one of the revered crosses, withdraws via the left side, 
going on the platform, with hands joined above the phelonion, 
fand comes and stands facing the holy altar. 18. And when the 
deacons who read the Gospel have come from the right side and 
bowed on the platform, a blessing is given them by the bishop, 


[IV. The Litanies and Prayers) 


IV. i. Then the call [to orders](») is read, and 
then when the archdeacon has received permission, all the pe- 
titions(^) aswellasthe ektené(#) are said by the dea- 
con, 2. And when the people exclaim the “Kyrie eleison”, then 
[the bishop], with hands raised slightly in prayer, says three 
times the “Kyrie eleison”. 3. Then he takes the scroll from the 


BECK, pp. 109-111) whose office it was to present candidates for ordination 
(Paris Coislin Gr. 213, £. 25v; urchleraticon of Gemistos, DMITR II, 
P.319; SYMEON oF Tuussatontca, De sacris ordinationibus 246, PG 
155, 465; Goan’, pp. 244, 256-7 and note 3; cf. DARROUZÉS, pp. 149, 337, 
369). It is not clear why the reading of the cifatoriwn is indicated 
here, after the reading of the Gospel. In traditional Byzantine usage 
"bishops are ordained after the Trisagion, presbyters after the Groat 
Entrance, deacons after the anaphora; subdiaconate is conferred outside 
the liturgy, before the enarxis begins (ef. Goant, pp. 203, 208, 210, 
242, 244, 249, 251). Promotions to honorary clerical dignities (archpriest, 
etc.) take place at the introit or "Little Entrance". 

(*) Although alzigrs is also the technical term for the "angel of 
peace” litany (Margos, Typicon IL, pp. 279, 297 (VII); Tarr, Great 
Entrance, ch. IX) it is used here in the general sense of litanie petitions, 
as in other Byzantine sources (sce references in TAFT, Great Entrance, 
‘pp. 329-30). This is clear from IV. 4, 7, below. 

(8) The ektené is the litany that follows the Gospel (= BRIGHTMAN, 
pp. 373-374). On its history, see Mateos, Célébration, pp. 148-56; Ty- 
picon I, p. 293; Tarr, Liturgies, pp. 368-0. 


nu 








I" 


sur 


204 





du 208 wavesnalon cb zovrásiov val yet chy eù 
5 Oeds judy, vi luteri: 4. Kad aBvzos wanphw zu Sey Bexxivon, 
Méyorm al alr dioere, elnóvsog 708 Dunbvou" "Yadg töv ebvepe- 
arécor sal Üropuláseror: val sob Danh zh Kiowe Digo. $. "Ton 
ub medrou Kow Zbjaor iðouévoa, mesonwret’ val ele vh Bebzepey, 
dono els hy xp estan. 6. Eig 
BE xb mpira Emurspitt pos ey Anén, x in oppas 
yite: by door xal E lovi xil bx po "m pet 
reds dvaronag nal Aber ty Exgdyqary náv ele Emhptoov" 
"Ori tispe: 7. Kat Bianna afreog saw senplr xa 
pospeyauévou toy [Bu ingot àg alzicers. 8 'O 
dgyageis tnebyerat nad” taurby sàs ebyds’ Kp 6 Oeds yuan: 
Blyapiovotud» oor: Tájv snl solid; oox: "Ons (ad 

V. 1, Kat 208 aod eixbveos* " Apo, ok ene eb ye 
pouBixóv. 2 'O Bb dpyiepeds [rpoody P drag nal monens by 
dave QUÀ) Bémaiv, ToU yepouBixod Bopév 
Qére dy) deus chy sip cà Otis dnos: 3. Minpumémg È 
ais eis iam. cb Davis Yt «à xavarznaiy, val aldea ch 
quivihuw arot, Beowhexs cde yelpag abro, dyer naD aurèm siv 
xtPovBixbv Guvov. 4. Kal robrou Prederodéveog™, cl uiv 
Tà üyia xacaAdBot nadetrar mobs cob xavarpyaton Bik po- 
amurang. $. 'O Bb npooxsvioag ioyuget nal lorara nhnolov To 
lavas parow molis tà eid. 6. ryan Eayerar || b Bubuowns d 
pug mro ele eb čepov xlova, 7. Kal mpomovi, apayka b dpisgtis, 
dyay’ Etoyyre ó eds fw: 8. Kal yer! bxcivow elotgyerat à 
Riduoves, nal Dupuy voy deyugbn. xal mpoowniin, opexylterat map" 
adrod Aéyovsog” EOoyyris 6 Oeds judy: 9. Tod Bb depsBiaxtvor 
Bumävsog thy delay zpanttay, elaépyovrar cà yta, zal 





































P Men 
3 ponte 
Jove 
9) celesoévsog 


(9) Prayer of the Fktené (= BRIGHTMAN, p. 373. 513). 
(#) Petition for the emperor in the synapté P. 363, 7-9). 
often found, as here, in the ektené (cf. MATES, Célébration, pp. 149, t51) 
(tt Ecphonesis (doxology) of the Prayer of the Ektené (= BRICHTSIAS, 
3-374, 30) â 
(6) Prayer for the Catechumens; First and Second Prayer of the 
Faithful, with the latter's ecphonesis (= ibid, pp. 374-376) 
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castrensis and reads this prayer: “O Lord our God, the insis- 
tent...” (°) 4. And when the archdeacon has received permis- 
sion, the petitions are said, after the deacon has said, “For 
the most blessed and divinely-protected....,” (9) and the people the 
"Kyrie eleison.” 5. At the singing of the first "Kyrie eleison" 
{the bishop] bows, and at the second he mounts the platform and 
kisses the holy altar. 6, At the third he turns to the people, and 
at the remaining three he blesses once in the center, and to the 
eft and to the right, and turns once again to the east and says 
the ecphonesis in the hearing of all: “For a merciful...” (9) 
7, And after the archdeacon has got permission again and urged 
him on, the deacon proclaims the petitions. 8.The bishop 
prays to himself the prayers: “O Lord our God . We thank 
you..." "Again and repeatedly to you,..""; “So that under..." (9) 

















V. The "Great Entrance": Transfer and Deposition of Gifts] 


V. z. And after the people say, “Amen”, the psalmists begin 
the Cherubicon, 2. And the bishop, coming forward at 
once and making within himself (the) supplication during the 
singing of the Cherubicon, (says to) himself the prayer: 

No one is worthy...” (#) 3, When the prayer is finished he gives 
the scroll to the castrensis, and after letting down his phelonion 
fand] joining his hands, he says to himself the Cherubie 
Hymn. 4. And when this is done, if the gifts have arrived he 
is summoned by the castrensis with a bow. $. After bowing, he 
withdraws and stands near the pillar, (") facing right, 6. At 
the same time the deacon goes opposite him to the other pillar. 
7. And bowing, the bishop blesses saying, “Blessed is our God..." 
8. And the deacon enters with them [the gifts], and incensing 
the bishop and bowing, is blessed by him sa; , “Blessed is 
our God..." 9. While the archdeacon is incensing the holy altar, 
the gifts come in and the bishop, bowed, prays to himself: "Blessed 

















(*) For the Cherubie Hymn and the prayer during it, sce ibid., 
PP. 377-378. 

(©) Le. of the ciborium over the altar. Cf. Marnews, p, 99. The 
archicraticon of Gemistos also refers to these pillars (DMITR II, p. 316). 
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d dppsprbs Emuinidels, imedyat mobs tworów” Eèhoynuéros ó čogó- 
pevoz èv drdpacct volov, Beds selptoz xul Exégaver muir. Bases où- 
qv: Tis aoplaz óðnyé: 

VL njAsoscbévcov è röv áyiov xal 
xaÀugBévrau, dmoxadinrer tàs yelas 03 deyupltos 6 xav- 
exphoing. 2. 'O BÈ orebpecat EmBlEing nal dbpgeens tls ch chüvonew 
ulos dmovipópevog. 3. Kat vol önodwnóvos ebzóvsog" 
Eiiéynoow, Manovra, &x ov tx c6 ptos hya” Nigouas èr d0goz 
ris zeigds pov, xul sexhdiao tà Dvmacvijotóv aov, bow, toč dxotoal we 
gomir atréaeds oov, xal dujyhaaaba narra và CDavpáaid * gov. Kép, 
Jydeyoa sòngéxsiav ofzov aov, wal réxov axnriyatos odes vov. TH 
ole aov tox dylacua, out, el; paxpdryra ńuegõv, xdvrote, vov xal 
fet, xal el; vols alin 


4. Kal bxuding 





















s tv alvo», Api 
s ystons aco wal cb gatur zaddoas, na- 





Arias mpi to vaverpralon Bik mpoomwvhoros. $. Kal dmehdòw 
Torara Éyyuea dv dylav Qogüw, röv Dde lepio bx Ark 
wal BE edovizey aueardrov adr, xal Bader ustdvorsy mposti- 
buevec, 6. Ele Bb chy splen, nézo valo Saber chy xeganky, xal cy 


dol Erevyoutven whet crus * orta yir éxckesaeras ini a, xal 
vagus tploror inoxa voi * prayer jui, Mazora* à àpyizpeds 
dees dive» oppayiBog: [Menadely ® uv xg ër vij Bamdeia airoo 
dvrove, viv, nal dal, val els rods alóvas: 





1 Dandi 
© uvis 


6. Orale fratres dialogue based on Lk 1:35; 23:42. On the evolution 
of the considerably more developed rius receptus (= BRIGHTBAS, p. 380, 
2-24) see TAPT, Great Entrance, pp. 290 ff, esp. p. 295 for the place of 
this MS in the history of the text. 


(9) Ps 117(118): 26a, 27a; troparion of Pentecost; kontakion of 
Cheesefore Sunday (cf. Wis 7:15). See TAPE, Great Entrance, pp. 2446 
250, 253. 

(9) Ps astz6): 6-8; Ps 92(93): sb-e; plus the usual conclusion (" al- 
ways, now and ever..."). 

(©) Apparently our document, like most Byzantine sources, does 
not always use the term "priest" (isped) in the restricted sense of "pres- 
byter” (compare Gunsraxus, Historia ecclesiastica 24, 26, 33, ed. N. 
Boncta, La "Bina" di S. Germano e la versione latina di Anastasio 
Bibliotecario, Roma ¢ l'oriente 2 (1911) pp. 226, 228, 290, with 41, 43. 
ibid. pp. 204-95, 347-45, 350-51, 353. where we see a similar interchange 
of terms). It is clear that there is more tham ome bishop (dejezets) in 
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is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the Lord is God and has 
appeared to us"; “O Heavenly King. ..""; “Guide of wisdom...” (0) 





[VE The "Accessus ad Altare": 





‘The Lavabo) 


VI. x, And when the gifts have been deposited and covered, 
the castrensis uncovers the hands of the bishop. 2. And he, [stan- 
ding) to the right, turns and withdraws to the left side to wash 
his hands. 3. And after thesubdeacon says, Bless, master," he 
washes his hands, saying: 


"I shall wash my hands among the innocent, 
and I shall go about your altar, O Lord, 
1o hear the voice of your praise, 
and to describe all your wonders. 
O Lord, I have loved the majesty of your house, 
and the dwelling place of your glory. 
Holiness befits your house, O Lord, 
unto length of days, 
always, now and ever, and unto ages of ages, 
Amen.” (6) 








ib. The "Orate fratres") 

4. And after drying his hands and letting down the phe- 
lonion, he is summoned by the castrensis with a bow. 5. And 
after withdrawing, he stands near the holy doors, with the other 
priests (#*) joining him on the right and on the left, and bowing 
down, he prays. 6. And at the third [bow], while he bows down 
[his] head a little and the priests pray to him as follows: “May 
the Holy Spirit come down upon you, and the power of the Most 
High overshadow you. Remember us, master,” the bishop says 
without a blessing, “May the Lord remember us in his kingdom 
always, now and ever, and unto ages of ages”. (9) 


the liturgy described in our MS (cf. III, 5-6), and since the orate fratres. 

dialogue was traditionally between the main celebrant aud his concele- 

brants (TAFT, Great Entrance, pp. 292-304), I presume that “priests” 

bas this general sense here and elsewhere, as will be indicated in the notes. 
(@) Ct. apparatus. 
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VII 1. The textus receptus of the invitation to the pax (= Bricit- 
MAN, p. 382, 22-25) has been developed into an introduction to the creed. 
Bee ‘Tart, Great Eulrance, pp. 381 ff. 





ERR ofthe: ves, v secupenying Many (pet 
tin) and cophipnns (@ (= Bumneay, PD o ata T 

(5) Greeting and invitation to the kiss of peace (= ibid. p. 382, 
EUER 

Uj ts tos Run le BI e cci UN S 
urgere eu Mee ends 
C ie idis d Odd DIRE poe amen ee 
pr 

S) biete eE E te Cres (C em OESTE 

(*) The blessing after the anaphora (= ibid, p. 399 seat to 
vile te doesent sie with ao mean of thc Sasa isi les 
SENSE 
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je, Accessus Prayer and Litany] 


7- And thus he withdraws to the holy altar. 8. And after 
bowing [and] giving the archdeacon leave, and when the latter 
(has turned) again to the deacon, giving him permission to say 
the petitions, the priest says this prayer: “Lord God, Pan- 
fo(crator)...””(#) 9. And the bishop chants aloud: “By the mer- 
cies of your only begotten Son..." 








[VII. The Kiss of Peace and Creed? 


VII. x. “Peace to all.” "Let us love one another.” (P). 2, And. 
when that is said the bishop bows to the holy altar, and after 
mounting the platform, kisses it; then, after descending and 
Tetting down his phelonion, he turns to the right side and stands 
there, 3. And the priests (#) come up, kiss first the holy altar, 
then the bishop's hand and right check, and one another in turn, 

4 And when the kiss is finished, [the bishop] turns again 
to the east, and when the deacon says, “The doors...", the arch- 
deacon says, “In wisdom, let us be attentive”. (P) 5, And thus 
the clergy chant with the laity the “Z believe in one God..." 











[VIII Prayers before Communion] 








VIIL 1. "And may the mercies of our great...” (#) 2. While 
this ecphonesis is still being chanted by the bishop, the 
archdeacon comes up and requests permission, 3. [The priest] 
blesses him once while still singing this same ecphonesi 
and after the archdeacon has turned to the deacon, and while 
the petitions are being sung by the latter, the priest prays, 
“To you I commend...” (V) 4. And he chants aloud, “And make 
us worthy...” (M) 5. And the bishop raises his hands a little in 
prayer, holding in his left hand the unrolled scroll, saying to 
himself, “Our Father..." 6. “Holy things for the Holy". 7. The 
people: “One is holy...” (9) 






(P) Litany and prayer before the Our Father (= BRIGHTMAN, p. 390, 
15 ff), Here "priest" probably means the bishop just referred to in no. a. 
For it is always the main celebrant who “gives permission" with a blessing. 
(P) Ecphonesis introducing the Lord's Prayer (= ibid, p. 39T, 
25-26). 
(**) Call to communion and response (= ibid., p. 393, 13-19). 
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IX. 1. Kal rotou Aeyouévoo, apparyiter & dayrepets zplc perà 
prou els cin Bioxor  plav ubao, Exon ÈZ clone, wat ‘Daye be D 
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Uuxpoadey airo, xal åzoriðno: rev xal rèv ashy dcus È 
11, Elza dvsdaupiveron sa si Exepov dovov val dgehbuevos & ab 
Hlav psptBa, doti zarr Errata rhs Extpac uep(Bos. 12. Kat 
obro mortsa thy Dov Biaweptoudy tin dota 

X. 1, Kal perè sb Seaueplonadan cobs dpuotiveas, dmvuakdutvos 
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, 1X. 5. The commixture, textus receptus: IDguoo» Stoners 2h yum 
morien DDópwgx siorse, Tveiuatoe dvi. "Api. The Slavonie tertur 
recepius rema faithful to the early Greek text: Ispoinenie ducha 
sojiatago, 








() appayie (Slavonic: polar = "stamp, seal, impression") refers 
here to the seal impressed on the eucharistic prosphora and, by exten- 
slon, to the bread thus stamped (ef. BRICHTAHAN, p. 356, 28-37; J-M. 
HIANSSHNS, Institutiones liturgicae di ritibus orientalibus, Romae 1930, 
ll p. 181 no. 322; and Eurvemus, Sermo de paschate e de ss. eucha- 
ristia 2, PG 86%, 2304C) d 
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(IX. Fraction and Commixture] 


IX. 1, And while this is being said, the bishop blesses three 
times with the bread on the discos, [making] one [sign of the 
cross] in the center, another to the left, and another to the right. 
2. Then he breaks the bread in two, and the [bread] 
in his right hand he puts on the discos; the [seal] (^) in his left 
he cuts in the middle, 3. Again he puts on the discos the [bread] 
in his right hand. 4. From the [bread] in his left he cuts one seal. 
$. And when the archdeacon says, “Make full, holy master, the 

ice," (taking) the same seal [the bishop] blesses the chalice 
with it, saying, “The fullness of the Holy Spirit,” and drops 
the seal into it.(?) 6, And the bread that he is holding 
in the left hand he puts on the discos. 7. And he takes the other 
[bread], the one cut from the same (seal), and after taking from 
it a seal, fills the other chalice, and puts this bread 
on the discos too. 8. And again he takes the other bread cnt in 
two, and breaks it in the middle, 9, And the [bread] 
in the right hand he puts on the discos. 10. After taking one 
particle from the left-hand (bread), he puts it on the edge of the 
discos in front of him, and again places the bread on the discos, 
xr. Then he takes also the other bread, and having taken from 
it one particle, puts this next to the other particle. 12, And in 
this way the whole fraction of the bread is done, 





iX. Communion] 


X. 1. And after having divided enough and wiped and shaken 
his hands lest perchance a pearl (9) be left on them, he descends 
from the platform and bows three times to the east, saying to 


(S) Commixture, ef. apparatus, The vocabulary of “filling” or 
“perfecting” the chalice may be an extension of the metaphor of the seal 
(ef. Laxrz, p. 1355). 

(9) Term frequently used to refer to a particle of the consecrated 
bread. Cf, L. CLUGNE, Dictionnaire grecfrancais des noms liturgiques 
‘en usage dans l'Église grecque, Paris 1895, p. 95, and the references in 
Laws, p. 827- 
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lepeds, 
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Correction after liturgical sense of the communion 
rite (cf. nos. 15-17) 


(9) Sixth-century Holy-Thursday refrain (cf. Tart, Great Entrance, 
BP. 59, 68-70) used since the Middle Ages also as a prayer before com- 
munion (= BRIGHTMAN, p. 394, 25-27). See commentary. 

(V) Possibly one of the bishops, as seems implied in the reference 
to “the first bishop" in no. 3. In the archleraticon of Gemistos, at any 
Tate, one of the bishops communicates the patriarch, and receives in 
turn from him, in a rite similar to the one described here (DMITR II, 
PP. 315-16). 

(Č) The eiliton or corporal was the only cloth spread under the 
eucharistic gifts in this period. Tt is now customary to use for this pur- 
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himself, "Your mystical supper..." (9) 2. With him bows the 
priest (“) who is supposed to give him communion, and both 
‘mount the platform and kiss the holy altar. 3. And first the 
:ishop, having stretched forth his hands, receives. 4. Then 
holding the bread in the last two fingers, with the other three 
he takes the other particle and gives it to the one that gave com- 
munion to him, 5. who, after receiving it, kisses his hand and 
cheek. 6. And both descend from the platform and after bowing 
down, consume the divine bread, 7. Then they wipe the hands 
clean on the discoi. 8. And the archdeacon gives the chalice to 
the priest, and the bishop, after tuming to him and bowing, 
communicates, 9. Then he turns to the east and wipes 
the lips clean with the edge of the eiliton, (©) and makes three 
bows in thanksgiving. ro. And after kissing the holy altar, he 
tums, and takes the chalice from the priest, and [the bishop] 
communicates him. xr. The priest, after receiving, bows 
to the bishop and kisses his right hand and takes the chalice. 
12. And thus the bishop goes to the platform and gives 
communion to those in the sanctuary, 

13. And after giving [communion] to everyone (in the sanc- 
tuary] he goes off to the first communion table, (") and when 
the deacon carrying the discos has said, "Bless, master,” the 
bishop says, “J will bless the Lord at all times..." (V) 14. And 
the whole psalm is done by the assistants while the people are 
receiving communion. rs. And if there are still other commun 
cants, the deacon says again, “Bless, master,” and the bishop says, 
“I will bless the Lord..." 16. And this is said two and three and 
several times, for as long as there are communicants. 











pose the antimension, a relic-bearing, consecrated corporal somewhat 
akin to the Latin altar-stone, and, like the latter, originally intended 
for use only when no consecrated altar was available. Tor the history 
of this innovation, see J. M. Izzo, O.F.M., The Antimension in the Litur- 
gical and Canonical Tradition of the Byzantine and Latin Churches, Rome 
1975, esp. pp. 110-124. 

(*) Literally "antimension" or portable altar, not to be confused 
with the modern corporal (cf. note 65). At Hagia Sophia small tables 
were used in the rite of communion, probably to hold the sacred vessels. 
f. Chronicon paschale (AD 624), PG 92, 100% (sipsspaéü); De ceri- 
‘moniis, Voct, I, 1o, p. 70 (engines) 

(5) Ps 3334). See the commentary below. 
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17. ToS Bb 2203 [usrwdadivag® nal mí arpes cupi 
shiv oro Biva cehewDérros, Ayer à daydánewog pès siv 
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H yersdaupavovreg (ef. at above). 
9 agus 


18, Textus receptus: Leow & Debs thy Naty avs nal ern eh dn 
povoulav oou (Ps 27 (28): ga) = BRIGHTMAN, p. 396, 19 (cf. note 65) 

XL. Textus receptus: "On ob el à dymophs -.. (ibid, p. 307. 
1333] 





(P) ‘The exclamation in the textus receptus is Ps 27(28):02, 
© God, your people and bless your inheritance" (see commentary). 

(P) Lk a:zoft with lavabo is not an integral part of the liturgical 
formulary, but is usually found with the prayers of thanksgiving after 
the dismissal (cf. the 12-13th e. diataxis in codex Ethnité Bibliothdhé 662, 
TREMPELAS, p. 15; BRIGUTMAN, p. 309, 8). Tt does appear, with lavabo, 
in the pontifical rite in the archieratica of Gemistos (DMITR II, p. 317) 
and of the Andreas Skete codex (ibid. I, p. 172). Today the bishop still 
Washes his hands after communicating, but the Nunc dimittis i said 
after the liturgy, as in the presbyteral rite (cf. Cinoowik archierejskago 
aejaltennoslulenija, Warsaw 1944, f. 16v-17¥). 
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17. After the people have received communion and the psalm 
‘has been completed by those singing, the archdeacon says to the 
Bishop, “Lord, ess.” 18, And blessing the people once, the bishop. 
chants aloud, "Tie blessing of the Lord be upon us, always..." (9) 
‘and after withdrawing to the left side he sits down, 19. And the 
‘sabdeacon comes up and says, "Bless, master,” and the bishop 








washes his hands, saying to himself, “Master, now let your servant 








depart...” (©) 20. And the archdeacon comes up to him request- 
ing the Prayer of Incense, zr. And he, blessing from 
under the phelonion, says, “Z offer you incense.,.""("9) 22. Then 
the archdeacon incenses around the holy altar, 23. And finally 
‘he goes to the bishop and after incensing him three times, bows 
^is head [and] says, “Bless, master.” 24. The bishop, blessin 
him from under the phelonion, says, “Blessed is our God, always...” 
25. And after saying, “Amen,” the archdeacon grants permission 
to the psalmists, and they chant the Plévothéfo, (") and the 
gifts go out. 








(XL, Thanksgiving and Dismissal) 


XL 1. While they are going out the priest stands bowed, 
and after the exit of the gifts the castrensis lifts up the 
bishop's phelonion and summons him to the holy altar, 2, And 
after he withdraws and is standing before the holy altar, the 
archdeacon gets permission, and the petitions are said by 
the archdeacon. (") 3. And the bishop says the prayer, “We thank 
you, master..." 4. "For you are the holy..." (#) s. The deacon: 

















(9) Cf. note 34 above. The rith e, Arabie and Georgian redactions 
of CHR have other incense prayers at this point (BACHA, p. 469; 
Version gdorg. p. 115). 

(i) Insgaitiza cb eri judy abtoets oo, Köpte... (ci. Ps. 70(72): 
5) is the apolytikion now generally omitted by the Greeks but stil sung 
ii Slavonic (Da ispolujatsja ousta maia ehvalenija tooego Gospodi...) 
While the gifts are returned to the prothesis after communion. In our 
document it retains its original purpose as perissd or (variant) concluding 
refrain of the communion antiphon. See Tart, Liturgies, pp. 376-377; 
Mamkos, Typicom I (dmdurtaoy, sepas, vhnpiobito, Young, DD. 285, 
313-14, 327) and the commentary below, 

(Litany after communion (= Buronmatas, p. 397, 6-11). 

(9) Postcommwnion Prayer (3) and eephonesis. The prayer, dis- 
placed in most modem Greek editions (as in ibid., p. 395, 33-37) belongs, 
as in our MS, just before its ecphonesis (= iid., p. 397, 13213). 
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Tagodidousv2 6. 'O BE 
qi Kal unidos Buzsoni 
ce9&uBevss rày3» Jones 
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de saveseltos tb dandas val aces 
vet rplsay elzastariiv, 9. Kal dulpyeva 
Veni at eros xerépyera. 10. Kal tmargégera mpi Tole mua 
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Buk div (Ouptiv) els eb Beli sivi ci» vitis Dustin, 

















M sies corrected after lextus receptus = BRIGHTMAN, p. 397, 20. 





(°) The dismissal and Prayer behind the Ambo (= ibid, pp. 397. 
20-308, 9) or final blessing formerly concluded the Byzantine encharist 
(sce commentary below). In the earliest witnesses to the pontifical lit- 
urgy of the Great Church it is said by the patriarch (roth c. BAS in the 
version of Johannisberg, CocHLARUS, p. 132; and in Coder Pyromalus, 
Goan’, p. 150); in the arehleratica of Gemistos (DXITR II, pp. 317-18) 
and Andreas Skete codex (ibid. I, p. 172) a presbyter says it, as in our 
document and in modern usage. 

(*) Le. The patriarchal chambers in the south gallery of Hagia 
Sophia, which communicated with one of the cathedral's three imperial 
métatoria that was also located there (De cerimoniés, Voor, 1, 37(28) 
P. 148. CL MATHEWS, pp, 96, 131-4; StRUBE, pp. 72 f). 

Ç") "The sanctuary of Hagia Sophia was enclosed by a three-sided 
chancel barrier extending out into the nave, with entrances at the front 
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us depart in peace.” 6. And the bishop turns to the right 
je. 7. And when the priest who is to say the Prayer be- 
nd the Ambo(*) is in position before the holy doors, 
"bishop blesses him saying, “Blessed is our God...” 8, Then 
castrensis puts the omophorion on him, and he turns to the 
‘east and bows three times in thanksgiving. 9. And he mounts 
‘the platform and kisses [the altar), and thus descends. 10, And 
‘tums to his concelebrants, and taking leave of them, goes out 
‘supported by the archontes, and departs to the métatorion (") 
‘vin the (doors) on the right side of the holy doors. (") 


(to be continued) 





i 





each side: the central or “holy doors” in the west side, and side 

“oor nori and south, CE vrs, Manis, p. 98. The side door on 

‘the same side as the patriarchal chambers, ie. to the south or right as 

one is facing the altar (east), is the one by which the patriarch made 
his exit. 
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The Pontifical Liturgy 
of the Great Church according 
to a Twelfth-Century Diataxis 
in Codex British Museum Add. 34060 


no 
IV. COMMENTARY 


Sources for the History of the Pontifical Liturgy: 


‘The liturgy described in the diataxis of codex British Museum 
Add. 34060 can best be studied in relation to the principal extant 
witnesses to the Byzantine pontifical eucharist: (*) 


() Part 1: OCP 45 (1975), 279-307. The list of abbreviations used 

in the notes is given there, pp. 282-3, to which add: 

Canastas (SC 4 bis) = NICOLAUS CanastLAS, Explication des ornements 
sacris; Explication. des rites de ia Divine Liturgie, Introduction, 
textes inédites, et traduction par R. BORNERT, ia NICOLAUS CABA- 
stas, Explication de la Divine Liturgie, zd ed. (= SC 4 bis) Paris 
1967, appendice, pp. 355-381 

Iwaxovskiy = N. I. IvANOVsxi] (ed), Proskinitarij Arsenija Suchanova, 
1649-1653 gg. Pravoslavny) PalSb 7 (1899), vypush 3 

Jacon, Formulaire = A. Jacon, Histoire du formulaire gréc de la liturgie 
de s. Jean Chrysostome. Thèse présentie pour l'obtention du grade 
de docieur en philosophie et lettres, groupe C: Philologie (unpublished 
dissertation) Louvain 1968. 

Kimur = H. KAwLER, Hagia Sophia, trans. E, Cutns, N. V. 1967. 

Menologio — I! menologio di Basilio II (Cod. Vaticano greco 1613) 1: 
Testo, II: Tavole (— Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice espressi, 
vol. VIII) Turin 1907. 

Nevosravev-Gonsxiy = K. Nrvosmhtmv amd A. Gorski, Opisanie 
Slasjanshich ruhopisej Moshosshoj Sinodat'noj Biblioteki, 4 vols.. 
Moscow 1555-1917- 

Obocrenie = Oboerenie unijatskich bogoslnicbnych Amig, Chit 1866 (1) 
364-395. 

SE Sont (ed), The Pontifical Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 
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Sth century 


1. The Historia ecelesiasica of Patriarch St. Germ 
(te 730) P), B6 met 


roth century 


2: The Typicon of the Great church (1). 
3. BAS in Coder Pyromalus (} and im the 
Aiii quam ( and in the Latin version 
4 The De ctrimoniis of Constantine Vi 
(t 959) (9. Fe 
3. The description of the imperial ja 
i im Procession to Ha 
Sophin by Harun Tbn-Vahye (nidroth century) (), ‘Althea 
Ít refers to imperial rather than ecclesiastical ceremonial, it wit, 
messes to the splendor of Constantinopolitan ritual in this period. 


arth century 


6, The scroll Jerusalem Stavrou 103. 
7. An Arable Melkite pontifical of CHR (" 


5. The Protheoria of Nicholas of Andi 
‘Theodore of Andida (9), ele disnei d 





ae ei icd 1978. y in Peel Lon 
(*) For a complete description of these sour 
ete, see Great Entre : 
sap cet E Ste A te ne 
(*) Ed. MATEOS, Typicon. Rd ER 
€) Ed. Vocr. 
XE 
ae cs ap es Ont hem i e r 
also cited in KÄNLER, pp. 65-66. sche 
nes 
TOR re 
cu ae gue Ut po fem i qucm 
atymes, REByz 32, 1974, pp. 199-203). MS 








The Pontifical Liturgy of the Great Church or 


aath century 
9. The Commentarius liturgicus of Pseudo-Sophronius (1), 


14th century 

10. Two lesser commentaries of Nicholas Cabasilas Ow the 
Celebration of the Divine Liturgy and On the Priestly Vesture (V) 

Tr. The De oficis of Pseudo-Codinus (c. 1350-60) (P). 

12. The diataxis of deacon Demetrius Gemistos (c. 1380) 
describing the patriarchal liturgy of Hagia Sophia ("). 

13. The Russian pilgrim Ignatius of Smolensk's description 
of the coronation liturgy of Manucl 1I Paleologus, celebrated by 
Patriarch Anthony IV im 1391 (*) 





ath century. 

14. The sludebnih arehiercjskij (episcopal euchology, or či- 
noonih in today's nomenclature) of codex Moscow Synod Slav 
348 (600), AD 1400, the oldest Slavonic finoonik known to me (^ 

15. The diataxis of the patriarchal rite of the Great Church 
in a MS of the Russian St. Andreas Skete on Mt, Athos (7). 

16. The De sacra liturgia amd Expositio de divino templo 
of Symeon of Thessalonika (1 1429) describing the pontifical 
usages of his church ("). 

17. The scroll Sinai Gr. 1021 of BAS. 

15. The diataxis of Theodore Agallianos (1437) (t!) 





16th century 

19. University of Michigan Codex 5$4, a pontifical dintaxis 
that remains to be studied, though I suspect it will turn out to 
be a copy of Gemistos (number 12 above), 





(8) Camastnas (SC 4 bis) 
(8) Ed. Vexraux. 
(4) Ed. DMITR 11, pp. 301-19; 
S. V. Ansex'ev (ed), Chosdenie Ignatija seotnjanina 1389-1405. 
EE. Pravoslavny) PalSb 4, fasc. 3 (1887) pp. 14-18. Translations can 
be found in B. px Kurrnowo, Iriadraires russes en Orient (Geneva 1880) 
PP. 143-7: P. SHERRARD, Constantinople. Iconography of a Sacred City 
(London 1963) pp. 50-52) KAMLER, pp. 66-67. 

(8) Nuvostaciv-Gonskry TII, 1, pp. 357. 

(7) Ed. DMITR I, pp. 16. 

C) PG i55. 255-304; 607 

(5) M. Cmussorocios, i tie Bamdeios vicus tj 
epa] eis aravgongooxonjoeos, "Enerneis 'Erauelaz Dezarriiy. Ender, 
1t (93s) 48-51. lam grateful to Heinzgerd Brakmann of the Ui 
versity of Bonn for bringing this source to my attention 
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20. The archieraticon of codex Vatican Slav r$ (15-16th 

century), which contains assorted pontificalia as well as other 

‘material from the euchology and frebnit or ritual. Folia 135-53 

containing CHR are now missing, but BAS is on f. 155-65 (*). 

The archievejskie sivebniki in two Slavonic manuscripts, 

Moscow Synod 366 (680) and 367 (909), on which the 1910 Moscow 
jon of the Edinovercy Činovnik is based (*) 

22. The sludebnik archierejskij of codex St. Petersburg Imperial 
Academy of Sciences Slav. 21.413 (Nov. 918) (P) 








17th century 





- Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo's account of the travels of 
Macarius III Za‘im, Patriarch of Antioch (1647-1672) (#), Paul 
was the prelate’s sou, and accompanied him on his extensive 
journey throughout the Orthodox Kast in 1652-1659, A keen 
Observer of ecclesiastical customs and local ritual peculiarities, 
Paul describes several liturgical services, including the patriarchal 
eucharist in the Cathedral of St. George, Constantinople, on Christ- 
mas day, 1652 (9) 

24, Starec Arsenij Suchanov's (#) Zim (ordo) of the Greek 





(7) M. Manusys, Cyny sejatylel' hys: sluzb v Kyjios kom 
lohioni + pofathu XVI st. (= Praci Hreho-Katolye koji Bohoslovs'hoji 
Ahademiji, tom 27) Rome 1966, pp. 108-9; ef, M. Wawavk, Cinnyy 
Pam'jatnyh cbrjadovosty Kyjios'koji Mytropoliji XV-XVI st., Analecta 
OSBM 4 (10) (1963) 391-460. 

(") Cf. NEvosrRUEV-GORSKi) III, 1, pp. or-105: the edinovercy 
are the Russian Old-Ritualists in communion with the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Their pontifical, edited in Moscow in roro, was given to the 
Library of the Pontifical Oriental Institute by the late Metropolitan 
Nikodim of Leningrad on December 15, 1970. On the MSS used in {ts 
redaction, cf. f. rosr-v. 

(9) V. I Suzxxvsi] and F. E POKROVSKIJ, Opisanie rukopi: 
otdetenija Bibliotehi Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 1: Rukopi 
(St. Petersburg 1910) pp. 87-90. 

) Ed. B. Rapu, Voyage du patriarche Macaire d'Antioche. Teste 
arabe et traduction française, PO 22 fase. 1, 24 fase. 4, 26 fasc. 5. Radu's 
edition is incomplete, as is also the English translation of P. C. Betrotm, 
The Travels of Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, 2 vols. (London 1829-36) 
The only complete text presently available seems to be the Russian 
version of G. Murkos, Putetesteie Antiochijshago Patriarcha Makarija 
© Rossiju v polovine XVII veka, opisammae ego synom, Archidiakonom 
Pavlom Aleppshim, ČIOIDR 1896 (4). 1897 (4), 1898 (3-4), 1900 (2. 
On Paul of Aleppo and his diary see GCAT, 146, pp. 110-2. 

(9) Ch. 12-13, PO 22, pp. 121-32- 

(GH) On the life and works of Arsenij, ef. S. ButoktROY, Arsenij 
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patriarchal liturgy, found towards the end of his Proshinüarij 
(Tie Worshipper) (4), an account of his "lturgienl pilgrimage” 
im the East and one of the many documents occasioned by the 
reform of the Muscovite service books during the patriarchate of 
Nikon (1652-57) (7). While on a visit to Moscow at the beginning 
fof 1649, Patriarch Paisius of Jerusalem (1645-00) unsettled his 
hosts by informing them that their liturgical customs, so recently 
reformed by Patriarch Filaret (1619-33) (°); still departed consid- 
erably from those of the rest of Orthodoxy ( 

‘The Muscovites, following the precedent set in 987 by Prince 
Vladimir of Kiev (978-1015) and his boyars on the occasion of 
another ritual decision at the birth of Christian Rus’ (9), decided 
to see for themselves. So Hicromonk Arsenij, superior (stroitel') 
of the Trinity-Sergius Annunciation Monastery, was sent to Jeru- 
salem at the command of Tsar Alexis Michailovich (1645-76), 
and with the blessing Patriarch Iosif (1642-52). to observe and 
report on the uses of that Church, In 1649 he was on Athos and 
in Rumania, and from February 1651 he visited Constantinople, 

Greek islands, Egypt, and Jerysalem, returning to Moscow 
overland via Asia Minor and the Caucasus in June 1653 to find 
Patriarch Tosif dead amd the ill-fated reformer Nikon on the pa- 
triarchal throne. Arsenij, previously in favor of retaining the 
Old Russian uses, joined the reform, and his Proskinitarij is the 
fruit of this first voyage to the Orthodox East ("), 








Suchanor, CLOTDR 1891. (1-2), 1894 (2); D., Materialy dija istorii russhoj 
cerkvi, ChrČt 1883 (2), 670-738. 

(9) On the Proskinitar(j and its MSS, see “O rukopisjach sotinenlj 
Suchanova’' in the appendix at the end of BRLOKUROV, Arsenij Suchanov, 
COIR ior (2) pp. CXxxvimcsivm. On the patriarchal Lin, 
f. pp. CLXVI no, 26.6 and a7 no.6. The text of the tín is found in Iva- 
NOVSKIJ, pp. 249-79. It was soon excerpted from the Proskinitarij and 
included in MSS separately, as a diataxis. Cf. Cin bolestoennyja slulby, , 
in the 17th century codex Moscow Synod Slav 369 (698), fi. 05-96 (NEVO- 
stRUEV-GorsktJ ill, I, pp. 109-10). 

(P) On the 17th century Muscovite reform, cf. A. ANMANN, Storia 
della Chiesa russa (Turin 1948) pp. 221-39 and below, note 37. 

(1) Loc. cit. and P. KAZANSKIJ, Jsprevlenie cerkoino-bogostutebnych 
Anig pri Patriarche Filarete, CtOIDR. 3 (1848) (8), 1-26. Cf. AMMANN, 
ep. cit, supra note 27, pp. 222 fi. 

(9) IVANOVSKIJ, p. Ut. 

(*) CI. the legend of the conversion of Rus' in AD 987: S. H. Cross 
and O. P. Suxrnowimz-Weitzor, The Russian Primary Chronicle, Lau- 
rentian Text (Cambridge Mass. 1953) pp. 110-11. 

0!) Ivaxovsktg, pp. v, vir. 
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25. The dintaxis of Patriarch Athanasius in codex Moscow 
Synod 266 (= Savva 245, de Matthaei 232) Œ) am autograph 
Greek MS by former Coustantinopolitan Patriarch Athanasius 
IH Pattelaras (Patellarios), twice patriarch of Constantinople 
from March 7-21, 1633, and for a couple of days again im 1652, 
during that turbulent period of innumerable brief reigns (2), 
While in Moscow from 16 (26) April, 1653, until the end of that 
year, Athanasius was requested by the Russians to compose his 
Work as am aid to the projected Nikonian reform, He died the 
following year on April 5 (15) at the Mhar Monastery of the Trans- 
figuration near Lubny in the Ukraine (*) and is buried there. 
‘Translated into Slavonic *) and confirmed at the Synod of Moscow 
in 1667 by Patriarchs Paisius of Alexandria and Macarius of 
Antioch (^^, the dintaxis was incorporated into the synodal acts (?), 
becoming thereby the official pontifical diataxis of the Russian 
Church, The rubrics of contemporary Muscovite usage are sub- 
stantially the same as those in this díataxis 

26. The archieraticon of codex Athens Etinihd Bibliotkéhé 
7540), 











(P) Archimandrite Vianna (FirANTROPOV), Sistematiteskoe opi- 
sanie vuhopisej Moskovshoj Sinodal'noj (Patriariej) Biblioteki, L: Rukopisi 
grečeshija (Moscow 1804) p. 385. 

(9) On the life of Pattelaras. Cf. G. HOFMANN, Griechische Patr 
chen und romische Papste. Untersuchungen und Teste, VL, a: Patriarch 
Athanasios Palellaros, seine Stellung zur römischen Kirche, OC 19/2. 

(^) Mharky] Lubens'kyj Preobrazens'ky} Monastyr om the hill 
called Mhara about five km. outside the town of Lubmy. in the Guber- 
nija of Poltava, presently center of the Lubens'kyj Rajon in Poltavs' 
Oblast’, URSR. On the monastery, see O. BODJANSKIJ (ed), Letop 
monastyrja gustynshogo, CLOTDR 3 (1848) (8), pp. zo fi (Slavonic mime- 
rals), 70; Radjans'ha encyMopelija istoriji Ukrajiny (Kiev 1971) ILL, 
P, 108, The Transfiguration Cathedral of the monastery is still standing 
Ustorija Ubrajins'koji RSR, of the Academy of Sciences of the URSR; 
vol, 2, Kiev 1979, p. 207 has a photograph of it), but I do not know if 
Athanasius’ remains are in this church; its construction began the year 
he died, I am indebted to Sr. Sophia Senyk OSBM for the references 
in this note, 

(9) Two contemporary MSS have the text: Moscow Synod Slav 368 
(670), Ñ. 1-59; 369 (608), Ñ. 4-64; cf. Nevostuvev-Gonsxij III, 1 
pp. 105-0. 

() Dejanija, Ñ, 42-636 

(*) Ibid. £. 42s, On the various synodal sources of the 17th-ceittury 
Muscovite reform, cf. E. HERMAx, De fontibus iuris ecelesiastici russorum. 
Commentarius historico-canonicus (= FCCO, serie 2, fasc. 6) pp. 41 iL, 
sof. 

0) Trusts, 
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27, The mid-17th century archierejskij shcbnih im codex 
Moscow Synod Slav s75 (699) (^). 

28. Another Slavonie pontifieal in Moscow Synod Stav 370 
(272). AD 1665 (^). ee 

20. The Ruthenian Catholic pontifical with parallel Sla- 
vonie text and Latin translation on facing pages, recently edited 
im photographic reproduction by Belorussian Catholic Bishop 
Ceslaus Sipovit from a MS in the Belorussian library of Francis 
Skaryna in London (*). > 

rye, The Greek archieraticon n codex Vilna Publie Library 

202 (270) from the end of the century (*). 


18th. century. 


31. The detailed description of the pontifical eucharist of 
Chotiogory, October 19, 1683, when the new Archbishop Afa- 
masij took possession of his see, The text is found in the so-called 
Cincenih of the Spaso-Preobratenshij Cathedral of Chobnagory — 
actually a sort of typicon-history of the new archbishop's litur- 
gical celebrations throughout the year (9j 





Printed books 


32. To this list of MS sources one can add tlie various editions 
of the pontifical. The «ditio princeps of the Cinovnih appeared 
In 1535-40, that of the Greek archieraticon only in 1714, both at 
Venice (!). T have never seen the former; we have a copy of the 
latter in our Library at the Pontifical Oriental Institute (4 

Worthy of mention also is Isaac Habert's influential APA, 








(9) Nevosreunv-Gonsk1y III, 2, pp. 511-14; 
U) Tèid. LH, t, pp. 112 fi 

(9) Strovi, pp. 8-113 (photo-facsimile edition). - 

(9) F. Dongaxski], Opisanie ruhopisej Vilenshoj Publitnoj Biblio- 
teki, cerkovno-slavjanskich i russhich (Vilma 1882) pp. 309-10. 

(6) A. P. Gonuncov (ed), Cinovnih Cholmogorshago Preobratenshago 
Sobora, s predisloviem i uhazateiem, CLOTDR 1903 (9) pp. 13-30. Chol- 
mogory is a northern town in the Archangel'skaja oblast’, RSFSR, 75 km. 
southwest of Archangelsk. * $ 

(f) C. Kororevaxiy, Le Pontifeal dans le rite byzantin, OCP 10 

1044) pp. 205-9, lists the editions known to hhm, as docs SIPOVIC, p. 119, 
Si disting completes Korornvsxij cand cades the modern Slavonie 
editions of Warsaw 1944, Jordanville (USA) 1965, Rome (Ruthenian) 
197355. 

(3) APXIEPATIKON ... 
Mazparthices Nüners Kuel Myzpopivos (Venice, Antonio Bortoli 1714) 
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PATIKON, including the editio princeps, with Latin trans 

of the diataxis of Gemistos, published at Paris m régy() 
The more recent and almost rubridess Greck etehiciatica 

are of less interest than the Slavic dinoomiti, normally quite rich 

in ceremonial detail. Among these are several Ruthenian ponti 

fecal that merit special attention (0), as wel as the Moseon, tose 

sition of the Edinoverey Cinconik already mentioned in amber 


ar above. 
This list is as complete as I have been able E 

to make it uj 

through the sth century. For the later period and the Slavonie 

sources, both beyond the scope of this study, I have listed, ad 

complementum doctrinae, the sources known to me. A diigent 


search of all available catalogues would certainly 
MSS, especially in Slavonic. vas abi tud 


Our sources fall into six categories: 


1, Archieratica, ie, pontifical euchologies or liturgi 

j u ie, logies or liturgical books 
with the complete eucharistic formulary, destined for use by a 
bishop in the actual celebration of the eucharist (nos. 3, 6, 7, r4 
37, 2022, 26:30, 32). Five of these are important for our present 
study: 





(igen secu a eh ENS 
(b) The isth century Latin version of Johanmis! 

frome now ltt Creek MS of BAS wilh abiere e e made 

testes ae tne A at ae ioe eee eae 

Yt nyt Mery ihe Gat a 
gc o ee 

gical sero written for use by a biop(w, en Meurs 


(V) Cf. the lists mentioned in note 44, and Obocreniz, pp. 364-83, 
bl sie the eucharist in he pois of Sopra (ez and 
niev (1740). albeit with the customary inabil some writ Ed 
M d t s asma EE TEES 
is what people do when they worship God, not what one thinks they 
Ye pete EI I 
A Ke EE s Ted evidence objectively regardless of its prov- 

Da fere ree 
be based on prejudice. à eg eee 
Ae tewignage de Lion Toscan, OCP 35 (1960) pp. 251-2 (uote). X 
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(d) The Arabic Melkite archieraticon from which CHR was 
edited and translated by Bacha, Although the MS is dated AD 
1260, it presents the liturgy as it was in the rrth century (4). 

(e) Sinai Gr. ror, a 15th century roll containing the pon- 
tifical rite of BAS (9). 





2. Typica such as that of the Great Church (no, 2) and the 
"Cinovnik" of Cholmogory (no. 31), which also includes a diataxis. 

3. Diataxeis, sometimes also referred to as archieratica even 
though they do not contain the liturgical text, Rather, they are 
ceremonials giving detailed rubrics for the pontifical eucharist 
(nos. 12, 15, 18, 19, 24, 25, 31). There are six of these: the dia- 
taxeis of Gemistos, Andreas Skete, Theodore Agallianos, Starec 
Arsenij, Patriarch Athanasius TIT, and Cholmogory. 

4. Commentaries on the liturgy (nos. 1, 8-10, 16): Germanus, 
Protheoria, the minor commentaries of Cabasilas, Ps,-Sophronius, 
Symeon of Thessalonika (^) 

5. Imperial ceremonials (De cerimoniis and De offciis) that 
describe the court ritual of Constantinople, including church ritu- 
als in which the court participated actively, such as the patriarchal 
eucharist at the coronation of an emperor (nos. 4, t1). See also 
Tbn-Yahya (no. 5). 

6. Eye-witness accounts of Ibn-Vahya, Ignatius of Smolensk, 
and Paul of Aleppo, to which one can add the Proskinitarij of 
Starec Arsenij and the Cinounik of Cholmogory (nos. 5, 13, 23, 
24, 31; cf. also the Addenda at the end of this article). 








Of course some of these categories overlap, and some docu- 
ments defy easy categorizing. The čin of Starec Arsenij is a sort 
of diataxis excerpted from an eye-witness account. And the 
Cinovnik of Cholmogory is at once an eye-witness account, a ty! 
icon, and contains what amounts to a diataxis. I have classified 
them as diataxeis because it suits my purposes in this study. 





(%) Jacom, Formulaire, pp. 207 ff. 

(#) DMITR IL pp. 367-8, has edited the rubrics of the Trisagion 
from this MS. In his discussion of the Trisagion Matos apparently 
confuses this MS with Sinai Gr. 086 (Célébration, pp. 107, 108 n.84, 109, 114). 

(#) The fundamental work oa the Byzantine commentaries is BOR- 
went. See also H.-J. ScHULZ, Die byzantinische Liturgie. Vom Werden 
ihrer Symbolgestalt (= Sophia, Bà. 5) Preiburg im B. 1964 
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Date of the Liturgy: 


Our MS, an archieraticon or diataxis that details the rubrics 
of the pontifical liturgy of Hagia Sophia, is the earliest source 
of this category that I know of. As we shall see below, it presents 
a liturgy that I would date rith century: later than that of Codex 
Pyromalus and the Johannisberg version, but earlier than the 
Arabic Melkite pontifical — hence more or less contemporary 
to Stavrou 109. 

‘This is supported by the following characteristics, some of 
which will be discussed more fully below 








1) The bishop does not participate in the enarxis, but awaits 
the introit outside in the narthex (I. 1-2) 

2) The practice of introducing the Trisagion by the eephonesis. 
of its prayer first appears in the rath century. Our document 
retains the earller usage (If, 1-3). 

3) The Gospel prayer, a 12th century addition to the litur- 
gical formulary, is missing (IIT), though its absence is common 
enough in later sources, 

4) The lavabo (Vl. 3-3) still retains its pre-rath century 
position after the Great Entrance. 

5) The orate fratres dialogue (VI. 6) is given in a slightly 
simpler redaction of the new Constantinopolitan recension, which 
appears for the Srst time in the rath century, 

6) The formulae of the pax (VIL. 1) have none of the rath 
century additions, 

7) The zeon is not mentioned, nor is it in almost any pre-rati 
century source (IX). 

5) The communion psalm (X, 13-16) shows archaic features. 

9) The rath century practice of having the celebrant introduce 
the Plérothdio by chanting aloud “Always, mow and ever, and unto 
ages of ages" has not been introduced into the diataxis (X. 23-25) 

10) Also missing are the dismissal rites added after the 
opisthambonos prayer from the rrth century om (XL. 7-10). 
"Though they are often omitted from later euckology MSS, diataxeis 
like our document almost always contain such innovations. 





The Liturgical Formulary: 


A diataxis does not give the texts of the liturgical celebration 
it describes, but we can see from the incipits indicated in our 
document that the formulary presents no surprises. The following 
list gives, numbered consecutively, the prayers that form an in- 
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tegral chi mentioned 

of present-day CHR. Those which are mentione 
in our Us ae followed by the reference to them in the text, in 
boldface. The blessing of throne and deacon {in italics) are also 
found in today's rite, But the incense prayer (in brackets) which 
our document inserts before the Gospel and after communion has 
never been part of the fixed formulary except at the prothesis, 
though it is not uncommon for celebrants to say it at each blessing 
of the thurible: 

ForMULany oF CHR: MMS REFERENCH: 

prothesis = 





phon T = 
antiphon 1 = 
antiphon UI E 

itr rary 

7 Triraglon ttt) 
eng of th throne un 19 

. Gospel prayer = 
Wein of te deacon a.a 
[incense] imt. 9) 

l. ektené (V. 3) 

catechumens itv. 8 
fuii 1 av. 9) 
fiiis it Eu] 
Neto digus / 

j> ier (VI. 8-9) 
anaphora 2 
Were Our Father (vin. y 
inclination = 
elevation = 
{iene (San 
Posteommunion xi 3-4) 
bps fs) 
Skenophslakion = 


Our diataxis omits the three antiphon prayers (nos. 2, 3, 4) 
because the bishop did not enter the nave until the introit, During 
the enarxis he was seated in thenarthex(L 2). In the roth century 
sources the bishop did say the prothesis prayer in the skeuophylakion 
before entering the church (#). This was possible because the 
skeuophylakion was a separate edifice near the northeast comer 


“ isberg version, Co: 
Coles. Pyremalus, Gomë, p. 133; Johannisberg 
asleep i107 both cited in FAPT, Griat Extrait. pb. 2074 
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of Hagia Sophia (^). Once the preparation of the gifts was moved 
fo an auxiliary prothesis chamber next to the sanctuary, the 
bishop could no longer offer his prosphora before the liturgy 
began. Such side chambers or pastophoria first appear in Constan- 
tinopolitan churches in the roth century, Our text, then, along 
with the mth century roll Savrow 109, would seem to represent 
this transitional stage in which the physical location of the pro- 
thesis inside the church, aud of the bishop outside in the skeno- 
Phylakion or narthex, forced the temporary suppression of the 
prothesis prayer as a formula to be said by the bishop. Later, 
when the bishop entered the church before the liturgy began and 
attended the enarxis at his throne before the Royal Doors at the 
west end of the nave, the three antiphon prayers appear in the 
Pontifical text. And modern archieratica have added again the 
Prothesis prayer as the first formula to be said by the bishop, 
‘though there is considerable confusion between the rubrics of the 
modern hieraticon and those of the archieraticon (*). 

The Gospel prayer (no. 7), a later addition to CHR-BAS, 
does not appear in our diataxis, though little can be argued from 
its absence, since it is missing in numerous later sources of the 
liturgy (^). On the other hand the formulary certainly included 
the anaphora (r4) and the prayers of inclination and elevation 
(16-17), even though they are not mentioned. The final prayer 
(20), said in the skeuophylakion at the consummation of the 











(9) Cf, TAFT, Great Entrance, pp. 181-203, on the quest 
skewophylakion and prothesis. 

(5) On this question cf. ibid. pp. 265-70, "he new Ruthenian re- 
cension, Archicratihon ili slufebnik sojatilel'skij (Rome 1973-5), is the 
fist archieraticon I know of to incorporate the new practice of having 
the bishop complete the prothesis before the Great Entrance, including 
the offertory prayer (ef, pp. 18, 62-6), thus abolishing the anomaly be 
tween hieraticon and archieraticon. The MS edited by Strovit has all 
the commemorations before the Great Entrance (pp. 64 ff). but the 
offertory prayer is in its traditional place before the liturgy (pp. 22-3). 

(^) CL Mateos, Céidbvation, pp. 139-41. It first appears in the 
Arabic pontifical (BACHA, p. 452) as one more "oriental" addition to CHR 
(cf. Tart, Great Entrance, index, p. 476: "Oriental peculiarities"), this 
time from the Liturgy of St. James (cf. Mercier, p. 172), and in Italo. 
Greek usage in the rath e. codex Grottaferrata Gb II (S. Mcmsrov, K 
matcrialam dija istorii Cimoposledovanija liturgii, Sergeev Posad 1395. 
P. 4. On the dating of this MS, cf. Jaco, Formulaire, pp. 387-8). 
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j iter communion, is missing because it was recited 
E S. pedibus In our MS the bishop does aot even 
return to the sacristy after liturgy, but goes directly to his cham- 
bers (XI. 1o). It is also missing in roth century BAS of Codex 
Pyromalus and the Johannisberg version (P), and in the diataxeis 
of Gemistos and Andreas Skete (") but, curiously, it is found in 
Be Luce it the deacon before the Gospel is found in most of 
our pontifical euchologies and diataxeis save Stavrou 209, in spite 
of the fact that its appearance in the presbyteral rite is much later 

sistent 

Ee fn k both before the incensation of the Gospel 
and after communion is also found in the Arabie pontifical (9), 





The Concelebration: 


‘The archieraticon of Gemistos is the first source of the ponti- 
fical concelebration to specify the participation of the concelebrants 
in the recitation of the sacerdotal prayers ("). Our document 
refers only to the first bishop saying prayers, with the exception 
of the opisthambonos which is said by one of the presbyters (XI. 7). 
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Vestments: 


In this period the patriarch, as of old, still entered (I. 4) 
and left (XI. 8-r0) the church vested (9). By the time of Gemistos 
(c. 1380) the present custom of vesting and unvesting in the nave 
is already observed (4). 

"The only pontifical vestments our diataxis refers to are the 
omophorion and phelonion(s). Just before the Gospel the cas- 
trensis removes the bishop's omophorion (III, ro). The next 
mention of this vestment is at the end of the liturgy, when the 
same minister puts it on the bishop again after communion (XI. 8). 
In the commentaries of Symeon of Thessalonika the bishop also 
removes the omophorion before the Gospel, but puts it on again 
before the elevation and fraction (*). 

In present usage there are two omophoria, the great omopho- 
rion or pallium, and the little omophorion, a wide band worn 
around the neck and down in front om both sides to below the 
waist, and fastened at the breast, much like a wide, short western 
stole(*). Today the great omophorion is removed before the 
epistle and put on again only after the people's communion, when 


(9) Cl. for example RusrRATIUS, Vita Eutychit ro, o4, PG 86, 2380; 
Codex Pyromatus, GOAN, pp. 153, 156; Johannisberg version, CocinARUS, 
Dp. 119, 132; the descriptions of the introit in De cerimoniis, VOGT, 1, 
1, pp. 10-13; 9, pp. 58-60: 1o, p. 69; 32 (33). PP. 122-3: 35 (28), PP. 134- 
39 (39), pp. 154-5; 44 (35). p- 170; and of the exit: I, 36 (27), pp. 140-1 
37 (28), p. 148. See also the numerous entrances when the liturgy com- 
imenced immediately after the stational procession (Mareos, Typicon II, 
Pb. 302-3: Jewels) and the depictions of such processions im a 6th 
century mosaic of S. Vitale, Ravenna, and in the roth century Meno- 
logion of Basil TE (cl. infra, notes tor, 114). 

(") DMITR IT, pp. 302-3, 319. 

(9) Omophorion: III. ro; XI. 8; phelonion: HII. ra, 13, 17: V. 3: 
VI. 4; VIL a; X. ar, 24: XI. x. On these vestments sce PAPAS, pp.zt2 f 
BRAUN, pp. 234-47) 639-74 

(f) SL, 08, PG 155, 293 C; ET, 69, 90, PG 155, 724 C, 740 D. Caba- 
silas also implies that the bishop puts on the omophorion again before 
distributing communion: On the Celebration of the Divine Liturgy 8, 
Camasitas (SC 4 bis) pp. 372-4. 

(9) For illustrations of the great omophorion see BRAUN, pp. 552-3. 
640, 665, 679-1, 673. Both forms of the omophorion can be observed 
frequently in photographs in the Žurnal Moskovskej Patriarchii (Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate), 
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the gifts are removed to prothesis. The small omophorion is put 
on during the Cherubicon and removed after the commemorations 
at the prothesis just before the Great Entrance; on again after 
the sanctus and removed after the epiclesis; on, finally, before 
the elevation and fraction, and changed for the great omophorion 
when the gifts are removed to the prothesis after communion (*). 

‘This small omophorion does not appear in any early source 
known to me. The diataxis of Patriarch Athanasius in the acts 
of the Russian synod of 1667 gives the modern usage regarding 
putting on and taking off the omophorion during the liturgy, but 
makes no distinction bebween "great" and "small" 
even the modern Slavic pontifical knows nothing of the small 
omophorion: the rubrics say that the omophorion is worn from 
the elevation until the end of the liturgy, with no reference to 
changing from small to great omophorion after communion (*), 

In origin this small omophorion is just the great omophorion 
folded in half and laid over the shoulders as described, when the 
‘omophorion was to be worn only for a short period of time. Sym- 
eon of Thessalonika in his De sacris ordinationibus seems to 
imply these different ways of wearing the same omophorion (*), 

‘The sakkos or dalmatic now commonly worn by Byzantine 
patriarchs and metropolitans — and in some Churches by all 
bishops — when fully vested for solemn services was originally 
an imperial garment conceded to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in the rth century (*). By the beginning of the rgth century 
some metropolitans had acquired the same privilege, but it did not 
become the common vestment of all metropolitans until mid-r7th 
century, Before the advent of the sakkos, patriarchs and metro- 
politans wore the polystavrion or phelonion covered with numer- 












(*) Cinosxih, Moscow 1798, f. 64v; Warsaw 1944, f, 18r. Ch. K. 
Nikor'skij, Posobie k isuceniju ustava bogoslufenija Pravoslavnoj Cerkvi 
(St. Petersburg 1907) pp. 61-3. NICHOLAS CABASILAS refers to the remov- 
al of the omophorion before the consecration of the gifts (On the Cele- 
bration of the Divine Liturgy $, CABASILAS (SC 4 bis] pp. 372-3). 
(9) Dejanija, fl. 49 fl; 62v. 

) Cinovnil, Moscow 1795, f. 64v; Warsaw 1944, f, 188, 

19) 208, PG 15; = wal 26 Tengi 163 dppepbos cute dong 
diem ew M wach apis ol io tov pem wal EunpoaDev tal 










) On this question see PAPAS, pp. 105-17. 
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‘ous small crosses, a pattern familiar to those acquainted with 
icons and frescoes of the holy hierarchs(?). Ordinary bishops 
simply wore the phelonion. 

The other episcopal vestments are mentioned by Gemistos 
and later sources except for the mitre ("), which does not appear 
as a liturgical vestment of the Byzantine tradition until much 
later in spite of the fact that Oratio 10 (AD 372) of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, briefly bishop of Constantinople (380-1), is sometimes 
cited as evidence for the Byzantine episcopal crown (*), But 
Gregory uses the LXX term for the Aaronic priestly headdress 
(xiBapss: cf. Ex 28:4; Lev 8:13; 16:4; etc.) and since the whole 
Passage describing Gregory’s imminent episcopal ordination is 
replete with Levitical metaphor, a figurative interpretation can- 
not be excluded. Even if some actual headgear is meant there 
is no indication of what it might have been. 

‘The later evidence is equally scant, right up until modern 
times, The roth century menologion of Basil II shows Saints 
Athanasius and Cyril wearing what seems to be a white kame- 
Jaukion (*), and St. Spiridion of Cyprus in a sort of skullcap which 
the editors see as the tiara mentioned in his Vita (7). An illumi- 
nation in a 14th century Serbian MS, the Slavonic Tetraevange- 
lion of codex British Museum Add. 39626 (A. D. 1354), portrays 
Metropolitan Jacob of Serres fully vested and coifed with a black 
cap (f. 292v) (^). Though K, Wessel identifies it as the mitre (*), 
this bonnet seems more like the monastic kamelaukion, which 
the illustrations of this period show as still quite distinct from the 





(9) Loc. cif. and illustrations in BRAUN, pp. 237. 553- 
(H) DMITR II, pp. 302-3; Svo or TükssatoNik, SL 79-82, 
PG 155, 256-60; BT 37-45, ibid: 712-17 

) Oratio 10, 4, PG 35, 829 D. On the question of the mitre, see 
BRAUN, pp. 487-95. 

(9) Menologio I, p. S9 (320), Il, plate 329 (Jan. 18), 

(7) 1bid, 1, p. 65 (235), 11, plate 239 (Dec. 12). Ch. Vita 18, PG 
16, 437 

(P) See I. SeArHARAXIS, The Portrait im Byzantine illuminated 
Manuscripts (= Byeantina. neerlandica, fasc, 6) Leiden 1976, pp. 59-90 
and figs. 57-8. 

(9) Review of E. Piute, Kamelauhion et mitra, Insignes byzantins 
implriaux et eccitsiastques (= Acta universitatis Upsaliensis. Figure, 
Uppsala studies in the History of Art, n.s. 15) Stockholm 1977 (not avail- 
able to me), in BZ 72 (1979) p. 116. 
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imperial-type crown that will later grace hierarchal heads (^) 
But aes illustrations depict the eucharistic service, and 
according to Symeon of Thessalonika (f 1429) only the Pope 
of Alexandria had the right to celebrate the liturgy with his head 
covered, though he implies that in fact others did so too (^). 

At any rate the mitre as we know it did not come into general 
‘use until much later (5). We hear of it in the 16th century, though 
even then it was reserved to patriarchs, and in the late 17th 
century bishops were still dethroned for wearing "the mitre and 
patriarchal vestments” (8). But by 1675 it was already in general 
use by bishops, at least in Russia (9). 


The Déroulement of the Celebration: 


1. Enarxis and Introit 


a The enarxis 


‘The Byzantine liturgy once began with the introit ("). When 
the enarxis or rite of three antiphons was added before the introit, 
it was celebrated at the pontifical liturgy by one presbyter and 
one deacon at least through the 17th century (^). In the roth 


(V) See the numerous medieval illustrations of the imperial crown 
amd kamelaukion, in SPATHARAKIS (of. cit. supra note 78) figs. 33-9, 
40. 43, 46, 48-51, 86, 86-98 (the contrast is especlally clear in fig. 86), 
93, 108 f, 117, 12 , 

(9) ET 45, PO 155, 716-7; Responsa ad Gabrielem Pentapolitanum 
20-28, ibid. 872-3. According to BRAUN (p. 494), BAISAMON (f 1214) 
is the first one to mention this Alexandrine usage (Meditata sive responsa, 
PG 138, 1048). si 

(*) BRAUN (p. 490) has found no illustrations of a Byzantine litur- 
gical hat or crown before the end of the Middle Ages. 

(9) Cited in Paras, p. 116. 

() Brawy, p. 492. 

(V) See for example De cerimoniis, Voor, I, 1, pp: 10-13: 9, pp. 58° 
60; ro, p. 69: 32 (33) pp. 122-3; 35 (26) pp. 134-5: 39 (30) PP. 154-5; 
Mateos, Typicon IT, index lturglgue, pp. 284: ÎI. o, aon: I. e CE 
Mateos, Célébration, pp. 34 fi: TAFT, Liturgies, pp. 363-8. 

() Codex Pyromalus, Goa, pp- 153s; Johannisberg version 
Cocmagos, pp. 119-20; Protheoria 11, PG 140, 433; Arabie pontifical, 
BACHA, pp. 443-5; archieratica of Gemistos (DMITR II, p. 304) and of 
Andreas Siete (DMITR I, p. 168); Defanija, f. 46t- 
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century sources the bishop and other ministers still vested in 
the skeuophylakion and did not enter the church until the introit 
(third) antiphon (9). When the outside skeuophylakion fell into 
disuse (^) it became customary for the bishop to await the introit 
in the narthex, seated before the “Beautiful Doors" leading into 
the nave ("), ‘This intermediate use is what we find in our doc- 
ument. 

Later sources reflect the modern practice of having the bishop 
vest in the nave and then sit there surrounded by the other concel- 
*brants during the enarxis. In the rubrics of the Andreas Skete 
codex the bishop vests at his choir stall (zac) in the nave, 
then goes to the appointed place where a faldstool (aov) is 
placed for him to sit during the enarxis. This is located to the 
right of the "Beautiful Doors" — apparently just inside the 
nave (H). Likewise in Gemistos, the patriarch is "before the 
Royal Doors" (»), But since he says the antiphon prayers while 
the presbyter and deacon celebrate the enarxis, he is undoubtedly 
inside the nave, At any rate that is where he certainly is in the 
earlier Arabic pontifical ("), and in the Expositio de divino templo 
of Symeon of Thessalonika (9). In contemporary usage the Sla- 
vonie Cinocnik has preserved the older custom of the throne in 
the center of the nave. In Greek usage it is usually displaced to 
‘the right, toward the front of the Church. 








b. The introit 


, Our MS describes the ritual relative to the introit of the 
bishop without explicating the movements of the concelebrants. 


(*) Markos, Typicon II, index liturgique, p. 291: IL e Coder 
Pyromalus (in which, however, the bishop apparently entered before 
tie antiphon to await the introit from a throne in the nave) and the 
Johannisberg version, foc. cit. in note 86 
) Sce TAPT, Great Entrance, pp. 182 ff, 200 f 

() This change has provoked a shift in the place where minor 
orders are conferred, from skeuophylakion to narthex to nave. as seem 
În the following MSS: 8th c. Barbrint 396, par (Goat, soa rue 
© Coislin Gr. 213, f. 33v; r2-13th c. Grottaferrata Gb I, 1. 46t (GOAR? 
P. 204): 14th c, Sabas 362 (DMITR II, pp. 297-8). Cf. COMME, pp. 203 
and 205 n. 2; C. Vacacorxt, L'ondinarione dell diaconesse nella tradizione 
reca e bizantina, OCP 40 (1954) p. 181 

(*) DMITR I, p. 168. 

(5) DMITR IL p. 304 

Bacia, pp. 443, 448 
(9) 4653, PG 155, 717-20 
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In present practice, during the second antiphon the concelebrating 
resbyters, who had been standing before the bishop's throne in 
‘the nave during the enarxis, enter the sanctuary by the side doors 
to join there the presbyter and deacon leading the rite of the 
enarxis (*). At the third or introit antiphon, all exit via the north 
door in solemn procession, led by acolytes and the deacon bearing 
the Gospel, and go to meet the bishop at his throne. ‘The bishop 
recites the introit prayer, blesses the entrance, and kisses the 
Gospel proferred to him by the deacon(^). Then the deacon 
cries “Wisdom! Stand!” and all the ministers intone the eisodikon 
or entrance verse of the introit antiphon (Ps 94:6a) (^) as the 
bishop, holding the trikerion and dikerion, descends from his 
throne and precedes the ministers into the sanctuary, led by the 
deacon with the Gospel. At the doors of the sanctuary the bishop 
turns to bless the congregation thrice with the candles, then 
centers, kisses the altar, and incenses the altar, sanctuary, iconos- 
tasis and congregation. 

‘This blessing of the people at the entrance is not found in 
our document, nor in any other MS of the pontifical rite, nor in 
Old-Ritualist usage. It appears for the first time in the 17th 
century reform of the Russian liturgy (^). 

What all sources do have, however — though not always 
in the same place or sequence — 

1) a blessing of the altar with the candles; 

2) an incensation, originally of the altar alone, 
Our document has the patriarch perform this ritual toward the end 
of the ‘Trisagion, after reciting the verses of Ps 79 that accompany 
this chant (cf. IL. 8-9, and the next section of the commentary, 











(9) This is the older usage, in which the enarxis is performed by 
one presbyter and one deacon (ef, note 86). In the činovnik (Moscow 
1708, É. 12v-t3v; Warsaw 1044, f. 4r-v], however, we see the modern 
Slavic usage of having a second priest enter the sanctuary after the frst 
antiphon, to say the second prayer and its ecphonesis, and a third after 
the second antiphon, to say the third prayer and its eephonesis, [n the 
Old-Rituslist rubrics, only one priest enters the sanctuary for the enarxis, 
Dut the bishop himself chants the ecphoueseis (Edinoverey Cimovuil 
Moscow 1916, ff, 241-28) 

(9) CE Mateos, Célébration, pp. $1 & 

(9) Ibid. pp. 85 i. 

(9) Dejanija, S. zSv-nor. 
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below). In later archieratica the deacon (Arabic pontifical) or, 
more usually, the bishop (Gemistos, Andreas Skete codex) incenses. 
the altar, and the bishop blesses it with the trikerion (Arabic 
pontifical) or dikerion (^). Gemistos even has him say Ps 79: 
15b-óa while blessing. This verse, found here only in Gemistos, 
was undoubtedly attracted to the blessing of the altar by parallel 
ism with the blessing at the Trisagion — and that offers us the 
most likely key to the whole development of this complex rite. 

Originally, the blessing and incensation of the altar were 
rituals of reverence to the holy table upon first entering the sanc- 
tuary. To render homage with candles and incense was a common 
Byzantine practice. Patriarchs were accompanied by lights when 
they walked abroad (¥), and it was customary to light a candle 
and to incense upon entering church for prayer (4). The proces- 
sion to the church for the Divine Liturgy was accompanied by 
thurible and candies as well as Gospel and cross (i 

The roth century Book of Ceremonies, describing the role 
of the emperors at the introit of the patriarchal eucharist in Hagia 


inns is our earliest witness to this form of homage at the Divine 
iturgy: 











+ the sovereigns ... go up to the Royal Doors, where they 
give thanks to God, bowing down three times with the candles, 
And when the patriarch bas fnished the prayer, the lutrol takes 
place... 


(*) BACH, p. 440: DMETR I, p. 169; II, p. jos, Also SYNON o 
"usato, ET $850, PG iss) per. m t 
(9) Datsauos (t 1214). Motitata sive responsa, PG 138, 1016-20. 
(9) Cf. Mareos, Typicon I, p. 6; De cerimonit, Voce, Lt, ph ae 
13; 9; pp. 58-60; 10, p. 69; 3t (32), p. t17: 32 (33). Pp. 132-3: 30 (30), 
PP. 154-5; 44 (33), D- 170: TittoSPERICTUS, Vita s. Nicetas Confor 
(1820) 9, PO to, ago mote di Lovwrvs Discos, Pio s. Niph 
atriarch 806-15) 69, PO 100, 120; BALSaMON, In can. 69 Cone, in 
Trullo, PG 137. 753. S 
«o; UD See for example De corimoniis Vor, L 1, pp. 1053: 9, pp. 58 
Boi 10, p. 69; 32 (33), Db. 422-3: 39 (30), Db. 154 the rit c. codex 
aris Coislin Gr. 213, 1. 79v, DMITR IT, p. 1009; the illustrations in the 
6th c. mosaic of S. Vitale, Ravenna, and the 1oth e. Menelogion of 
Basil 11, BRAUN, pp. 150, 236: Menologio IT plates 142, 350 (= stational 
processions before the liturgy: cf. mfra, mole 1:4). CE MATEOS, Cale 
bration, pp. 88-9; Myrmmws, pp. 146-7 
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When the sovereigns have arrived at the inlaid porphyry 
circle near the Holy Doors, the patriarch alone enters within the 
chancel and takes his place by the Holy Door to the left. And 
the sovereigns, after giving thanks to God by bowing down 
three times with the candles, enter ... fand] kiss the image on 
the altar cloth... Then the sovereigns go with the patriarch 
via the right side of the sunctuary to the apse where the golden 
crucifix is placed, amd there once again they render thanks to 
God by bowing three times with the candles, as is customary, 
amd the patriarch gives the thurible to the chief emperor, and 
he incenses the same holy crucifix... 





Then the sovereigns take leave of the patriarch and proceed to 
their oratory where they will attend the liturgy, and there again 
they worship thrice with the candies (1), At the Annunciation 
liturgy the emperor incenses around the altar (0). 

The contemporaneous Typicon of the Great Church notes 
that at vespers on Holy Thursday and Good Friday the patriarch 
makes his entrance “without incense and candelabra” — a sure 
indication that they usually accompanied him at such introits (^). 

So worship with candles and incense by emperor or patriarch 
seems to have been a common element im the opening rites of 
Byzantine services, and was probably borrowed from secular 
imperial ritual (®), It originally took place as in our MS, during 
the Trisagion, which in the roth century was intoned as soon as 
the procession entered the church (9). Later developments in 
the opening rites of the liturgy tended to separate the actual 
entrance from this obeisance rite. This provoked a shifting for- 
ward of the blessing of the altar with the candles, as in the Arabic 








0m) Voor 1, 1, pp. rr«12 

(^) Voor I 39 (30), pp. 154-55; 

$^) Markos, Typicon ll, pp. 74, So; ef. p. 84 and I, p, 182. 

(9) At least in [ater sources the emperor, like the patriarch, incensed 
and gave the blessing with the trikerion upon entering the sanctuary 
(Barsasox, In. can, 69 Conc. in Trullo, PG 137, 753. See also the other 
references in note 100). On the adoption of secular ceremonial by church 
dignitaries, sce Baavx, passim; T. Krauser, Die Ursprung der bischof- 
lichen Insignien und Ehvenrechte, in Gesammelte Arbeite zur Liturgi 
geschichte, und christlichen Archäologie, hrsg. von E. DassAxN (= Jahr- 
buch für Antike und Christentum, Krginzungeband 3, 1974) Münster 
1974. 195-217. 

€") Ct. Mareos, Typicon T, index liturgique, p. 32 
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pontifical, which has the bishop bless the sanctuary three times 
with the trikerion during the singing of the troparia, ie, before 
the synapté, Trisagion prayer, and Trisagion (^). In other sources 
Such as the archieratica of Gemistos and Andreas Skete, it led 
to a doubling of this blessing, once at the entrance — this time 
with dikerion — and again, with the trikerion, during the Trisa- 
gion (see below, section IL. c). The single blessing in our MS and 
in the Arabic pontifical, and the presence of Ps 79 at the opening 
blessing in Gemistos, where it certainly has no place, supports 
this hypothesis that originally the incensation and blessing 
the candles comprised a single opening rite of homage at the in- 
troit of the liturgy, during the singing of the Trisagion. 

‘The varying location of the opening incensation seems the 
result of the same phenomenon. In our document it comes toward 
the end of the Trisagion (II. 9-10). Sixai 1020 (sth century) 
still has it at the end of the Trisagion, after the accession to the 
throne (10), though all other sources after our document have 
displaced it to the entrance, 

"Today, except in Greek usage when the celebrant is an arch 
mandrite, this introit incensation is not customary at the presby: 
teral eucharist, but it seems to have been the ancient practice 
there too, although only a few MSS mention it. The roth century 
codex Leningrad 226 (CHR) says only that the deacon carries 
the thurible in the procession ('), but somewhat later in the same 
century, in Grottaferrata Gb VII, we find a simple offering of incense 
(CHR, f. 1v): “Elsa Badai Dvulaua à lepeis els civ Ouuxrty, " 
to which 1rth century Georgian CHR adds a blessing: “Diaconus 
super « Gloria » praebet sacerdoti incensum, sacerdos crucem describat, 
diaconus deponat et sacerdos hanc orationem Ingressus pronun- 
iet..." (19). There is a parallel incensation during the Kyrie 
of the Roman mass. 
































(M) Bacia, pp: 445-51. 
(*] DMITR II, p. 365. 

"| KRASNOSUL'CHY, p. 285. 
(89, Version géorg. p. 92. There is also an ineensation at the presby 
teral service in two later sources: r3th c. Patmos 719, DMITR II, p. 173; 
14th e, Grottaferrata Gb IL (Codex Basilii Falascae) GOARS, p. $7- 
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11. Trisagion and Procession to the Throne 


a The signal with the orarion and the 
ecphonesis 

As in other pre-12th century sources, the sign given by the 
deacon with his orarion, and the permission of the bishop to signal 
he time to begin the Trisagion (IL. 1), have no connection with 
the doxology of the Trisagion prayer (^!), which in our MS is not 
chanted aloud, But in other sources, when the synapté was in- 
serted here at what was then the beginning of the liturgy, the 
eephonesis of the Trisagion prayer came to be chanted aloud 
to terminate the litany (1) 





b. Origins in the stational liturgy 


I Our document confirms Mateos' hypothesis that the synapté, 
Trisagion prayer, and chant were added to the opening of the 
Liturgy of the Word through the influence of the stational services 
) Of Constantinople (*). Up until the roth century, eucharistic 
iturgies in the capital were often preceded by a stational procession 
to the church (™), On the way a brief rogation (rf) was some- 
| times celebrated, comprising (*): 
synapté 
Trisagion prayer 
prayer of inclination 
procession to the church while 
chanting the Trisagion 





(08) Markos, Célébration, pp. 91-7, discusses this question thor- 
oughly, and we adopt his couclusions here. 
(Ve) Toid.. pp. 93-6 
»| Ibid, pp. 112417; c. TAPT, Liturgies, pp- 367 
*) Ibid., pp. 304 f: Typicon 11, pp. 304-5 (index turglque: xe) 
The toth century Menologion of Basil II depicts rogational processions 
before the liturgy on Sept. 25, Oct. 26, and Jam. 26, commemorations 
in the typicon of the earthquakes on those dates in 447, 740, and 450 
(ypicon I, pp. 41-9. esp. 45 note 2, 78-81, 212-3; Menologio I, pp. 19 (65). 
38 (42). 05 (350), 1, plates 65, 142, 359) cF 
(95) Maros, Célébration, p. 117. Note the prayer of inclination, 
| which did not become part of the eucharistie rte. 
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introit into church 
doxa of the Trisagion 
etc. 


According to our diataxis, the synapté was chanted at the introit 
only when there was no preceding rogation (II. 4) — which would 
seem to betray where it came from in the first place. 


© Execution of the Trisagion (IL 2-18) 


Our MS gives only the conclusion of the Trisagion chant: 
Gloria patri and perissé or final double repetition of the refrain, 
as was customary at the end of an antiphonal psalm (=). But 
from the archieratica of Gemistos and Andreas Skete we can 
reconstruct (in brackets) the rest of the chant as it was executed 
in our document: 





[Psalmists: Trisagion three times, 

People: Telsagion once.) 

Psatmists: Gloria patri ... (I, 6). 

Bishop: Ps 79:15-162 three times, while holding the candles; 
then he blesses over the altar, gives back the candles, takes the 
thurible and holds it briefly before the altar (II. 7-10). 

Psalmists: Trisugion once; the bishop goes to the throne 
in the apse (IT. 15). 
can, (fete: Trisagion once; the bishop blesses the people thrice 











‘This is almost the same as what we find in the archieratica 
of Gemistos and Andreas Skete (1), except that in these sources: 
, ., 1) the clergy have taken over the role of the people in 
singing the refrain — a common occurrence in the degeneration 
of antiphonal psalmody, 

2) They sing it an additional time, right after the Gloria 
Palri, before the perissé, probably to preserve the alternation 
with the psalmists, who had just had their turn while singing 
the doxology. 


3) The blessing of the altar with the candles is specified 





(89) CE. Macr 
(7) DMITR. 
bration, pp. 198-9. 






TAFT, Great Entrance, p. 88. 
translated in Markos, Célé- 
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as a triple blessing with the trikerion (#). Today it is done with 
the dikerion. 

4) There is no incensation; it was done earlier, at the introit. 
It is clear from what we know of Byzantine antiphonal psalmody 
that 1) and 2) are innovations (#*); we have already seen that 
the same is true of 4). 

‘The execution of the chant in the pontifical rite has preserved 
some vestiges of earlier practice, following Baumstark's “law” 
concerning the conservatism of more solemn and less frequently 
celebrated seasons and services (9), ‘The opening triple repetition 
of the refrain, with concluding doxology and perissé or final repe- 
tition of the refrain, are the beginning and end of what was once 
an antiphonal psalm, the processional antiphon for the stational 
service. And, as Mateos has proposed (™), the verses of Ps 79 
said by the deacon (Sinai 7027) (#) or bishop, are probably the 
débris of the psalm of the antiphon, once chanted by the soloist, 
to which the Trisagion served as troparion or refrain. 

The Gemistos and Andreas Skete pontificals, as well as present 
practice, give Ps 79:15b-16a according to the LXX text, with 
the incipit “Lord, Lord...", instead of "Lord God of powers" 
as in the LXX (verse 8) and in our MS (II. 7). But in our MS the 
final repetition has the incipit "Holy Trinity" (II. 7). Tt is worth 
noting the similarity between this and the old Slavic usage, still 
preserved in the Old-Ritualist books (1): 


Lord, Lord, look down from heaven and see, and look upon 
this vine and restore it, which your right hand has planted. May 

















C) Likewise with the trikerion in SyMEON oF TissALONIKA, ET 
61, PG 155, 721, and in the early pontificals of Suprasl’ (1716) and Unlev 
(1240). Cl. Obocrenie, pp. 375-6. These pontifieals also have the psalm 
verses with the blessing of the altar, not of the people as in today's 
usage. Here, as in other matters too, Ruthenian practice preserved an 
older usage, but the whole rite of blessing and psalm verses has been 
suppressed im the new pontifical (Rome 1973-5, PP. 42-3) 

(8) Cf. the references in note 116. 

(9) A. Bavsrank, Das Gesetz der Erhaltung des Alten in liturgisch 
hochwertiger Zeit, Archiv für Liturgicwissenschaft 7 (1927) 1-23; 1D., Com- 
parative Liturgy, Westminster Md. 1958, pp. 26 fi. 

(2) Célébration, p. 110. 

(8) DMITR II, p. 368. 

(09) See the Edinovercy Cinovnik, Moscow 1910, f. 3ir-v; also the 
‘old Ruthenian pontiñcals in Strovit, pp. 42-3: Obosrenie, p. 376. 
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your hand be on the man, your right hand on the son of man, 
whom you have strengthened (vv. 15b-16a, 18; cf. v. 16b). 
Lord God of powers turn to us, let your face shine upon us 
and we shall be saved (v. 20; ef. vv. 4, 8). 
Trinity thrice-holy, Father and Son and Holy Ghost, look 
down from heaven from your holy dwelling (Ps 3233): 132, 14a) 
and bless us all 





The 15th century Sinai ro27 presents other interesting pecu- 
liarities (12): 
And the psatmists: the Trisagion. 


The bishop: likewise the Trisagion twice, and ones at the 
throne. 


The deacon, tahing the trikcrion, and going to the doors, says: 
Bless the glory of the Lord 
The bishop, having lit the candle (9) of the trikerion, says: 
‘The revelation of the Trinity. 
‘Then after the procession to the throne: 


And after the end of the Trisagion, the bishop incenses. 


d. The blessing from the throne (IL 18) 


Tn the Arabic pontifical the triple blessing of the people from 
the throne is done with cross(!*); in Gemistos and Symeon of 
Thessalonika with the trikerion (!#), as is still the practice today. 
In the Slavonic činovnik, the archdeacon says the troparion "The 
revelation of the Trinity..." (Troicy jawenie vo Iordane byst’) as 
he gives the trikerion to the bishop just before the blessing (4). This 
is the fourth refrain of the eighth ode of Theophany matins (Jan- 
wary 6) (1): TprdBoc Jj gavépwa iv "leghévg yéyovey... I have 











DMITR II, pp. 36 
(is) DMITR II, p. 309 gives the reading “ley [sic] 13 poe 
gb." Perhaps it should be 2h cuis 705 temp. "” 

(95) Baena, p. 451. 

(9) DMITR IL, p. 306; Svamox, ET 62, PG rss, 721. A triple 
blessing at the end of the Trisagion is also mentioned in the Prothcoria 15. 
PG 140, 437: Ps-SOMIRONTUS, Commentarius litugicus 17, PO SP, 3997. 

(0%) Cinovnik, Moscow 1798, ff, 1ov-zor; Warsaw 1944, f. sv. The 
mew Ruthenian poutifeal (Rome 1973-3) mentions neither troparion nor 
blessing (p. 43), though the blessing with the trikerion is found in the 
old Ruthenian pontiseals (Obocrenie, p. 375). 

(9) Menaia II, Rome 1896, p. 15% 
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“not found this usage in the old Russian books prior to the diataxis 
‘of Patriarch Athanasius in the Muscovite synodal decrees of 
"3667 (4). This, along with its appearance in Sinai ro2r (m), 

sould seem to indicate it as a 15th century Greek innovation. 
Note that in Sinai z027 it is said during the Trisagion, while the 
-ishop lights the trikerion at the holy doors. ‘This substantiates 
"what we said above, Upon entering, the bishop incensed the 
‘altar and blessed it with the candles, then went to the throne 
‘and blessed the people. And none of this originally had anything 
4o do with the antiphon, Ps 79 with Trisagion, which was being 
‘sung while the entrance rite was accomplished. 

‘One final remark. The cryptic rubric (IL, 18) that the bishop 
blesses the people from the throne at the completion of the Tris- 
‘agion "after the archdeacon has become silent", probably refers 
to the custom of chanting acclamations in honor of the patriarch 
or bishop and other dignitaries, a practice still found in the Russian 
Ginovnik (™). They are chanted right after the bishop enters and 
incenses the sanctuary before the Trisagion and accession to the 
throne. But according to Gemistos (5), at liturgies during which 
‘an episcopal ordination took place, the acclamations were chanted 
‘after the accession to the throne, as in our MS. In Slavonic 
‘slugcbniki of the Russian recension we still find a relic of these 
acclamations even in the presbyteral rite, when the deacon ex- 
claims: Gospodi spasi Magocestivyja, i uslysi ny! (9). 


II. The Scripture Lessons and Psalmody 


The Word Service in the pontifical presents no surprises, I 
have already commented above on the blessing before the Gospel 
and on the incense prayer. Note also that there is no “peace to 





(0) It is in the Dejanija (f. yor) but not in the earlier sour 
in the Edinovercy Cinovnth or old Ruthenian books 

0) DMITR II, p. 368. 

(98) Cinoonst, Moscow 1789, ff, sov-17¥. 

(9) DMITR II, p. 307. 

(09) CL. Mateos, Ceébration, pp. Mateos says that the Ru- 
manians have the same usage. On this subject see T. Kiavsnr, Aha- 
mation, RAC + (1950) 216-33, amd the literature there noted, to which 
Should be added E, H. KaNTonowicz, Laudes regiae: A Stud 

ol leclamations and Medieval Ruler Worship, Berkeley 1940. 
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all attached to the admonition preceding the Gospel (III. rr: 
“Wisdom, arise, let us listen to the holy Gospel”), as in the textus 
receptus. The earlier sources do not have this greeting, nor do 
the books of the Ruthenian recension right up to modern times (1), 

‘The reference in III. 17 to the patriarch “bowing and kissing 
one of the revered crosses" as he descends from the throne in the 
apse seems to indicate the presence of a crucifix or processional 
cross behind the altar, as in the Book of Ceremonies I, x (cited 
above, section Lb). 





IV. The Litanies and Prayers 


Before the ecphonesis of the ektené prayer the bishop blesses 
the people three times (IV. 6). ‘This practice is found in our ear- 
liest sources of the pontifical liturgy (™), It is also found in the 
12-13th century presbyteral liturgy (i7). 
In the old Slavonic éinounik this blessing had attracted to it 
verses we have already seen in the entrance rite: 
© Lord, save the Tsar and hear us, on this day when we 
call upon you (while blessing the people with the dikerion). 
Lord, Lord, look down from heaven ... (Ps 79:15b-160, 
while blessing the clergy) (9). 
A similar practice is still preserved in Ruthenian and Ukrainian 
usage, though the order is reversed, the psalm verse and blessing 
with the trikerion coming first (99). 





(99) Manos, Cétébvation, pp. tases 

(1%) Coler Pyromatus, Goan, p. tsi; Johannisberg version, 
Cocmianus, p. 132 

(9) Tuscan, p. 147: Oiranto, p. 66; Armenian CHR, Atcnzm, p. 81: 
Georgian CHR im the 13-13th e codex Grae Georg. 5. M. TANCI. 
NIBVL, Liturgiae ibericae antiquiores (= CSCO 123, sch iber. wer T 
tom. T, versio) p. 53. 

(99) Edinovercy Cinevnik, Moscow 1910, ff, 38v-39r, amd the old 
Ruthenian pontiñcals, Obesremie, p. 377. The MS edited by Strovtt. 
Dp. 51-55, has the exclamations forthe ruler and hierarchy, with blessings, 
but no verses of Ps 70. 

(29 Cl. Pontifical Divine Liturgy and Ceremony of Consecration of 
H.E, The Most Rev. Stephen J. Kocisho... (Pittsburgh 1936) pp. si-y 
Ceremony of Consecration of H. E- The Most Ree. Platon V. Kornsijat 
(Philadelphia 1959) pp. 60:63. ut the new Roman edition of the Ruthe- 
sian pontifical simply omits the blessings with verses of Ps 79 both here 
amd at the Trisagion [Rome 1973-5, pp. 42. 45-50) 
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V-VI. The Great Entrance and Accessus ad altare Rites 


The Great Entrance and accessus rites present the following 
archaic features: 

x) the bishop says the Cherubie Hymn once, not three 
times (V. 3), and there are no commemorations or other later 
formulae at the Great Entrance (19). 

2) the only incensation is that of bishop, altar, and gifts 
after the Great Entrance (V. 8-9) (+) 

3) the /avabo (VI. 1-3) still comes after the deposition of 
the gifts, in its primitive role as opening rite of the accessus ad 
altare (9). 

4) the orate fratres (VI. 5-6) is an earlier redaction of the 
Tath century new Constantinopolitan recension, and retains its 
original purpose as a dialogue among concelebrants (9) 





VII. The Kiss of Peace and Creed 





The introduction to the kiss of peace (VII. xr) retains its 
simple early form (“Let us love one another") without the later 
addition ("so that with unanimity we may confess") and trinitarian 
response (44). Nor are any of the other later additions indicated, 
“In wisdom” is found at the introduction to the creed. This is 
‘the earliest Constantinopolitan source in which I have seen this 
addition. It appears in the Pyotieoria and in several Oriental 
and Italian sources from the 11th century on, but not in other 
Constantinopolitan sources until the r2th century (1). 














IX. The Fraction and Commixture 


The only formula at the “manual actions" is that of the 
commixture (IX. 5). The sources show considerable variety im 
commixture formulae. The one in our MS is the same found in 
the earliest MS of the Old Constantinopolitan redaction of CHR, 


(*) TAFT, Great Entrance, pp. 223 f 
(9) Ibid. pp. 154 f. 
08) bid. pp. 168 fi. 
(19) Ibid. pp. 294 fi. 
(9) Ibid. pp. 351 ñ. 
(1) CI. Protheoria 19, PG 140, 444: Tav, Great Entrance, pp: 405 fl. 
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Sevastianov 474 (*) (roth century), and is still in use among the 
Slavs (°) 

Also noteworthy is the absence in the very detailed rubrics 
of the "manual actions" of any mention of the zeox — ie. the 
custom of adding boiling water to the chalice right after the 
commixture. Actually, it appears very rarely i 
detailed rubrics — the 13-14th century diataxis in codex Moscow 
Synod 275 (381) is the only one before Philotheus' to give it (1) — 
though we know it existed long before that (#), The h 
this unique ritual remains to be written. 














X. Communion 
a Communion of the clergy 


‘The only prayer before communion is the Holy Thursday 
troparion Cenae tuae (X. 1), as in other contemporary sources () 
The later multiplication of these clerical communion devotions 
are a medieval phenomenon, undoubtedly the product of monas- 
tic piety. 

‘The bishop does not give himself communion, as in modem 
visage, but receives it from a concelebrant, whom he communicates 





(4) Knaswosuiveny, p. 276 For the formula in other sources, 
see Jacon's introduction to. Version gor, pp. 83-4. 

(4) Ispotuenie Ducha Ssjatago, 

OM) N, P, Kuasxoszenv, Materialy dlja istorii tinopostedovanija 
Liturgii svjatago Toanna Zlatoustago (Kazan 1859) p. 25. Cf. the other 
dintaxels in the same work, as well as the one in 12-13th c, codex roit? 
Bibliothéké 662 and that of Philotheus, it TREMIELAS, p. 13. 

(M) Te is found, for example, in the 11th c. Protivoria 36, PG 140, 
464, and in the 12th c. version of Leo Tuscan (Tuscan, pp. 159-00), al- 
though it is omitted in the slightly later Orantan revision of the same 
text (Oranto, p. 104). Much earlier, the Armenian Katholikos Moses II 
(574-601) makes a slighting reference to the Byzantines using hot water 
in the liturgy (Isaac Katuotixos OP ARMENIA MAGNA, Narratio de 
Febus arvicniae, PG 132, 1249-9), But this does not necessarily refer to 
the present seon rite before communion. It is quite possible that hot 
water was added to the chalice at the prothesis too, See the letter of 
Elias of Crete (e. tr11) on the prothesis, edited by V. LatmsxT, Le ritue! 
de la proscomidie et le métropotitede Crète Élie, REByz 16 (1955) pp. 116-42. 
SK. lines 139, 150 ff, 269 ff. Additional texts are cited by J.-M. HANSSENS, 
Institutiones liturgicae de ritus orientalibus (Rome 1930) II, pp. 235 i. 

(^) E. g. the diataxis of the 12-13th c. codex Ethniid Bibl. 662 
(Tezuvzzas, p. 13). 
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tum (X. 2-11). We see the same practice in other documents 


"of the period (^). 
b. Communion antiphon 
Most interesting of all is the presentation of the koinonikon 
Lor communio (X. 13-17, 25) in an intermediate stage of develop- 
‘ment from its primitive structure to present-day usage. 
T BM ADD. 34060: 
“Holy things for the holy”. (1) same 

d People: “One [is] holy, one Lord, Jesus — (2) seme 
T. Christ, to the glory of God the Father, 

amen" 
(8). People: koinónikos = variable psalm verse — (3) — 

‘with triple alleluia. 
4g) “Manual actions”, communion, 











(4) same, with vu 33 
"sig people 
put 

ra (emis peuple with cialis — (8) Bishop, (Beng 

DIE. 0 Ced. sour people and M people): "The beai: 


your inheritance". ing of the Lord be 
upon ws..." (lavas 
bo: Nune- dimittis; 
Incense prayer, in- 
censation]. 
(0) People: “We have seen the trae light, — (6) — 





we have received the heavenly spirit, we 
"have found the true faith, worshipping the 
undivided Trinity, that has saved ws", 
(During this chant the gifts are returned. 
to the altar, prepared for removal, and 
incensed, with accompanying formulae), 
p) Priest: (silently) “Blessed is our God (7) Bishop: same 
{aloud) always now and ever, and unto (silently, as 
Ages of ages”. permission"). 
Amen. May our mouth be filled — (5) same 
wr praise, O Lord, because you 
have made us worthy to partake of your 
holy, immortal and most-pure mysteries, 
so that we may sing your glory, medi- 
tating all day on your justice, alleluia, 
alleluia, alleluia". (During this chant the 
gifts are removed to the prothesis), 


(8) Tuscan, p. 160; the rath c. codex Grottaferrata Gb L, J-M. 
Hasssexs, De concelebratione (cit. supra, note 62) p. 512. See this article 
for a more complete discussion of communion rites in the Byzantine and 
‘other Eastern traditions, And ef. also the communion rubrics in Gemistos 
(DMITR TI, pp. 315-16) 
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We have already outlined elsewhere the history of the koino- 
nikon (), which is now no more than a single psalm verse with 
triple alleluia chanted right after “One is holy..." (ef, VITL. 7). 
The Chronicon paschale for the year 624 shows that this was not 
the original form of the chant. The passage describes the intro- 
duction of a variant troparion into the liturgy under Patriarch 
Sergius I (610-38): 





In this year in the month of Artemesius — May according to the 
Romans — on the rath indiction, under Patriarch Sergius of 
Constantinople, it was then first introduced that after all have 
tecelved the Holy Mysteries, when the clergy are about to return 
to the skeuophylakion the precious ripidia, patens and chalices, 
and other sacred vessels; and after giving communion from the 
side tables, everything is brought back to the holy altar; and 








finally, after chanting the final verse of the hoinonthon; this tro- 
parlon is sung: "May our mouth be filled with your praise, O 
Lord... (18), 


From this one can see that: 


1) the original Aeinowiko comprise 
verse with alleluia, but an entire psalm; 

2) the new tropation “May our mouth be filled with your 
prais now called Plérothéfo after its incipit, was added as 
^ variant perissd or concluding refrain to be chanted after the 
doxology of the antiphona! psalm; 

3) the phrase “Always, now and ever, and unto ages of ages" 
(7) that the priest chants today to introduce this refrain is simply 
the remains of that same doxology. iy 





not just one psalm 











And in fact a study of the manuscript tradition shows all 
the intervening material found today between the communion 
verse (3) and the remains of the doxology (7) to be a later addition. 
None of it appears in any source earlier than the rath centur 
including the clause “Blessed is our God" that has been appended 
to the finale of the doxology ("always now and forever..." to 
give it some sense (^). So what we have is the débris of what 
was once an antiphon — its beginning and end, with a lot of later 





(9) Tarr, Liturgies, pp. 376-7: 

(5) PG 92, roor. 

(9) Cf. Tuscan, p. 160; codex Ethniké Bibl. 662, TREMPELAS p. 15: 
codex EM 6, p. 33; ete, 
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free-floating bits and pieces added after the original unit had 
disintegrated. 

Our MS is the only one I know of after the Chronicon paschale 
to give the communion antiphon in something near to its original 
form. But our document already shows signs of decomposition, 
‘The Plérothéto (X. 25) has already been separated from the psalm 
(X. 17), and, furthermore, it is not at all certain that Ps 33 
was the normal psalm of the Byzantine antiphona ad commit- 
nionem. 

The earliest references to a communion psalm all agree on 
Ps 33, chosen obviously because of verse 9: "Taste and see how 
good is the Lord!" Cyril of Jerusalem (f 386), after commenting 
on the "One is holy. ..", says: "After this you hear the psalmist 
inviting you to the communion of the Holy Mysteries with a 
sacred melody and saying: Taste and see how good is the Lord" (59). 
Jerome in his Commentary on Isaiah written in Bethlehem around 
407-10 refers to the same verse: ^^. . cotidie caelesti pane saturati 
dicimus: Gustate et widete, quam suavis est Dominus” (4). From the 
environs of Antioch we read in the Apostolic Constitutions VIII, 
13, 16-17 of a similar practice, after the “One is holy, . ." and the 
communion of the ministers (+): 











16. And let Ps 33 be said during the communion of all the re 
17. And when all the men and women have received communion, 
let the deacons take what is left and bring it to the pastophoría. 





According to the hypothesis of H. Leeb in his excellent study 
of the Jerusalem chants, Ps 33, sung responsorially with verse 9 
as responsorium — Jerome says the people sing it daily — was 
probably the original, common communion psalm of the ancient 
Christian tradition (3), It remains so to this day in the Jerusalem 
Liturgy of St. James (9). And the very term for the communion 








(9) Caléchéses mystagogigues, ed. A. PIRDAGNEL, trad. P. PARIS 
{= SC 126) Paris 1066, pp. 168-70. 

(4) II, v, 20, CCL 73, P- 77. 

Q9) FUNK I, p. 518. 

(^) H. Luna, Die Gesänge im Gemeindegottesdienst von. Jerusalem. 
(rom 5. bis 8. Jahrhundert) (= Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie, Bd. 28) 
Vienna 1970, pp. 124-32. 

C) Mercier, p. 232 lines 22-3. 
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chant in Georgian, “ganic'adë" 
incipit of Ps 33:9 (* 

But eventually, according to Lecb's reconstruction of the 
history of the Jerusalem communion chant, other psalm verses 
came to be added as responsoria and, eventually, even troparia or 
non-scriptural refrains, turning the responsorial psalm into an 
antiphon in text if not in mode of execution. ‘The same process 
was operative in Constantinople, The roth century Typicon of the 
Great Church indicates seventeen psalmic responses, four other 
biblical ones (Prov 10.7, Lk 1:46, Jn 6:56, Tit 2:11), and three 
ecclesiastical compositions (^^). The most frequently used are 
Ps 18:5 (7 times), 32:r (roo times), 11:6 (16 times), 115:4 (23 
times), 148:1 (17 times), Ps 33:9 occurs only four times, three of 
them in the Presauctified Liturgy (!). So Constantinople does 
not show strong evidence in favor of Ps 33 as its primitive com- 
munio psalm, But on the other hand the early evidence presents 
no other contenders. So the question cannot yet be resolved in 
the present state of our knowledge, 












Conclusion of the communion rites 





‘The communion rites conclude with a blessing: “The bles- 
sing of the Lord be upon us, always, now and ever, and unto ages 
of ages" (X. 18), followed by the incensation of the gifts (X. 20-22) 
before returning them to the prothesis. Today this text is used 
as a blessing after the opisthambonos prayer, and the blessing 
after communion is from Ps 27 (28): ga: “Save, O God, your people 
and bless your inheritance", after which the people sing the 
troparion “We have seen the true light” from vespers of Pente- 
cost (™). The psalmic blessing first appears in 12-15th century 








W) LHED (op. cit. supra note 158), pp. 124. However it is sin- 
not plural as in the psalm text. 
(8) Mateos, Typico IL pp. aro, 301. In Tat, Liturgies (p. 377), 
1 afirm that the single psalm verse (toiuoniton = pričasten) given in 
today's liturgical books is the incipit of the psalm. After studying the 
question further, T now believe that these verses are the old responsoria 
of the communion psalm. 

(9) Mareos, Typicow 1l, p. got. 

(19) Pentecostarion, Rome 1883, p. 390. 
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sources, but the troparion is a modern addition (1), Most MSS 
give no response at all, though some 15-r6th century euchologies 
have cle coi xy, Bearer (9). å 

T know of no other source that has at this point of the liturgy 
the blessing our document gives. Contemporary sources do have 
jt — sometimes twice — after the opisthambonos prayer (^9), 
and an expanded form of it is still found there in the fextus recep- 
tus (9), The earliest source in which I have found it is Georgian 
CHR in the r1th century codex Sinai Georg. 89 (i). 

‘The incensation of the gifts before returning them to the 
prothesis (X. 20-22) is testified to in the same source (), There, 
too, it is accompanied by an incense prayer, as was indicated 
above (79). 





XL Thanksgiving and Dismissal 


After the usual postcommunion prayer (XL. 3), the liturgy 
concludes with the opisthambonos prayer (XI. 7), the original 
final blessing of the Byzantine eucharist (i). The additional 
blessings and other formulae that now encumber the present 
dismissal rites begin to appear in to-rath century sources (™), 


(9) The rath e. MS Barberini Gr. 316 has the blessing without 
any formula — undoubtedly the first step in the evolution of this prac- 
tice, The psalm verse is found in Tmzopom Srupites (t $26), Expla- 
mation of the Divine Liturgy of the Presanctified (PG 99, 1690 B) but that 
alone is enough to betray the fact that this work, at least in its present 
redaction, is much later than Theodore. In liturgical texts the verse 
first appears in the diataxis of the r2-r3th c. codex Erhnihé Bibl. 662 
(TREMPEIAS, p. 15); the 13th c. Sinai Gr. 7037, f oov: the diataxis in 
DMITR II, p. 120; and Armenian CHR (Aucun, p. 396), with variant 
text as in some Greek MSS (cf. TREMPKLAS, p. 151, apparatus) 

099) Milan Ambrosiana Gr, 84 (15th c), f. ogr; Sinai Gr. 1919 (AD 
1504). f. ssv-sor; Erkmihé Bibl. 751 (16-17th c), TRUMVELAS, p. 151 
(apparatus). r 

0%) Tuscan, p. 162; Otranto, pp. 82, 107; EM 6. pp. 34-5, 77. 

(19) Burcira, p. 398, 18-26. 

G) Version gdorg., p. 113. 

Qe) Loc. cit 

(9) Supra, note 61. The Arabie pontifical cited there has the 
prayer but no blessing. 

(P!) Sec codices Barberini 335, BRIGHTMAN, pp. 343-4; Sevastianon 
474, KmaswosEL'CEV, pp. 278-80; Leningrad 226, ibid, p. 304. 

(P1) Cf. Leningrad 226, KRASNOSEL'CEV, p. 205; Version glorp., 
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but many conservative MSS preserve the old ending until centuries 
later. Our diataxis makes no mention of the prayer said in the 
skeuophylakion at the consummation of the gifts because the 
bishop, obviously, had no part in the purification of the vessels 
after the liturgy. It is also absent from other sources of the pon- 
tifical rite, as we indicated above (1). 





p. 118; Tuscan, pp. 161-2; EM 6, pp. 34-5: 12th c. codex Paris moue 
Reg. lat 1791, ed. A, SERITEMATTHR, “Missa Grecorum, Missa Sandi 
Tohannis Crisostomi, The Oldest Latin Version known of the Byzantine 
turpis of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom, Traditio Y (1943) P: 16 
(hut cf. p. 139). 

(09) Supra, notes 57-58. 


















Addenda: Since this article went to press, further perusal of the 
Russian pilgrimage literature has turned up two more brief descriptions 
of the pontifical eucharist that failed to attract my attention in previous 
examinations of this material: 1) Archbishop Anthony of Novgorod's 
Pilgrim Book (A.D. 1200), which eulogizes the liturgical splendors of 
Hagia Sophia and includes a brief description of the Great Entrance 
here: Ch. M. Loranuv (ed), Kniga palomnik. Skazanie mest sojatych to 
Carrade. Antonija Archicpishopa Novgorodshago, Pravosiavnyj PalSb 
51-37, fase. 3 (1890) pp. 12-13: 2) The Journey of the Merchant Basil 
Posnjakov to the Holy Places of the East (2538-1561), which describes a 
liturgy of Patriarch Joachim of Alexandria at the Church of St. Nicholas 
the Wonderworker in Cairo: ID., CloKdemie kupca Vasilija Poznjahora 
po sijatym mestam vostoka 558-1361 gg., ibid., 6 fase. 3 (1887) pp. 16-17: 
French trans, of both in DE KIDzRONO (op. cil. supra uote 15) pp. 93-4 
a» 
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The Authenticity of the Chrysostom 
Anaphora Revisited. Determining 
the Authorship of Liturgical 
Texts by Computer (*) 


In memory of Louis Ligier, S.J. 
Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) 13.VIII.I911 — 
Rome 22.X1.1989 


Seventy years ago, on January 18, 1920, at this Pontifical Orien- 
tal Institute in Rome, then still at its original seat, the Palazzo della 


(*) This article was begun in July-August 1988 while the author was a 
‘Summer Fellow in Byzantine Studies at the Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies in Washington D.C. 1 wish to express my gratitude to the 
Trustees for Harvard University who awarded me this fellowship, and to the 
Director and staff of DO, as well as to the community of Summer Fellows, 
for their unfailing kindness and cooperation. 

‘An abbreviated version of this paper was delivered at the Intemational 
Congress of the Societas Liturgica, York, England, August 14-19, 1989. 


Abbreviations 


ALDAMA = J. A. DE ALDAMA, Repertorium. pseudochrysostomicum (Docu 
ments, études, et répertoires publiés par l'Institut de recherche et d'his- 
toire des textes 10, Paris 1965). 

AP = The no longer extant Antiochene Greek Liturgy of the Apostles, pre- 
‘sumed Urtext of CHR and APSyr. 

ApConst = The Apostolic Constitutions, ed. M. Metzcer, Les Constitutions 
‘apostoliques, t. I: livres I-II (SC 320, Paris 1985); t. Il: Livres I-VI (SC 
329, Paris 1986); t. II: livres VI-VIII (SC 336, Paris 1987). 

APSyr = The Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (1). 

‘ApTrad = The Apostolic Tradition, see BOTTE- 

AS = Anaphorae Syriacae, quotquot in codicibus adhuc repertae sunt, cura 
Pontificii Instituti Studiorum Orientalium editae et latinae versae (Rome 
1939. 
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Sacra Congregazione per le Chiese Orientali in the sixtcenth-century 
Casa di Raffaello or Ospizio dei Convertendi on the Via della Con- 





BAS = The Byzantine Liturgy of St, Basil, 
Beck = H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich (Munich 1959). 

Borre = B. Borre, La Tradition apostolique de S. Hippolyte. Essai de recon- 
stitution (LQF 39, Münster 1963), 

CAVALCANTI, Studi eunomiani = E. CAVALCANTI, Studi ewnomiant (OCA 202, 
Rome 1976). 

CHR = The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

DoRESSE-LANNE = J. DORES, E. LANNE, Un témoin archaique de la liturgie 
copte de S. Basile (Bibliothèque du Muséon 47, Louvain 1960). 

ENGMERDING, Anaphora = H. ENGMERDING, Die syrische Anaphora der zwi 
Apostel und ihre Paralleltexte einander gegeniberstellt und mit neuen Un- 
ersuchungen zur Urgeschichte der Chrysostomasliturgie begleitet, OC 34 = 
ser. 3 vol. 12 (1938) 213-247, 

HE = Historia ecclesiastica. 

JANERAS = S, JANERAS, L'original grec del fragment copte de Lovaina nim. 27 
CUM de Barcelona, Miscel linia litúrgica catalana III (Barcelona 

JAS = The Greek Liturgy of St. James, ed. B-CH. Mincer, La Liturgie de S. 
Jacques. Edtion critique, avec traduction latine (PO 26.2, Pars 1946) 

KuouRi-Sarkıs, L'origine = G. KHOURESARKIS, L'origine syrienne de l'ana- 
hore byzantine de saint Jean Chrysostome, OS 7 (1962) 3-68. 

MK = The Alexandrian Greek Anaphora of St. Mark. 

MOP = The Syriac Anaphora of ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

NES = The Syriac Anaphora of Nestorius. 

PE = A. Haxaot, L. Pant, Prex eucharistica (Spicilegium Friburgense 12, Fri- 
bourg 1968), 

Coan LM, I = J. Quasten, Patrology, 3 vols. (UtrechY Antwerp 

Rats, Liauthenticté de CHR = A. Rats, L'authenticité de la Liturgie byzan- 
tine de S. Jean Chrysostome, OCP 24 (1958) 5-16. 

RAW, Fasti = I fasti della Chiesa patriarcale antiochena. Conferenza 
inaugurazione tenuta in nome dell'Istituto Pontificio Orientale li 18 
gennaio MXMXX da Ignazio Efrem II Rahmani, Patriarca Antiocheno. 
dei Siri, con la pubblicazione in Appendice di varii antichissimi docu- 
menti inediti (Rome 1920). 

SH = Subsidia hagiopraphica. 

ST 145 = R. Tonneau, R. Devaersse, Les homélies catéckétiques de Théo- 
dore de Mopsueste (ST 145, Vatican 1949). 

SyrJAS = The Syro-Jacobite recension of JAS in Syriac. 

TLG = Thesaurus Linguae Graecae computerized data-base of Greck litera- 
ture to ca. 600 AD, 
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ciliazione leading up to St Peter's Square(!), Mar Ignatius Ephrem 11 
Rahmani (f 1929), learned Syrian Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, de- 
livered a solemn inaugural conference entitled 1 fasti della Chiesa 
patriarcale antiochena(). During this now famous lecture, His Beat- 
itude announced the imminent publication, in the appendix to his 
conference text, of "alcuni documenti liturgici" discovered by him 
jm hitherto unknown Syriac codices(). Among the documents ad- 
verted to with such aggravating vagueness, were some sixth-century 
Syriac translations of “Greco-Byzantine liturgies” representing, Ral 
mani said, the liturgy as it was celebrated at Constantinople in that 
period(‘). Little wonder that the eminent audience of Principi, Ec- 
cellenze, Signori, including nine Princes of the Church()), which His 
Beatitude deferentially addressed in his opening words, failed to real- 
ize the import of what they were hearing. 

But in the publication of his conference-cum-appendices that 
same year, Rahmani, abandoning his earlier imprecision, stated 
forthrightly: 

For the benefit of those who are searching for the authentic text of the 

‘eucharistic Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, we give here some pas- 











VAN Harist = J, vx Hattsr, Une nowselle reconstitution du papyrus litur- 
gique de Dér-Balizeh, Ephemerides Theologicae. Lovanienses 4$ (1969) 
444-455, 

WAGNER = G. WAGNER, Der 
Münster 1973). 


(On this palace, where the Pontificio Istituto Orientale was located 

from 1917 until 1922, see S. ZiLys, La sede della S. Congregazione: il Palazzo 
dei Convertendi, in: La Sacra Congregazione per le Chiese Orientali nel cin- 
‘quantesimo della fondazione (1917-1967) (Rome 1969) 65-71 (c. 69), with 
further bibliography, p.71. This reference and that in the following note 1 
‘owe to my colleague V. Poggi, SJ. 
C) Relatio officialis annt academici MXMXIX-XX, in: Pontificium Ins 
im Orientale, Nuntia de rebus Instituti (Rome 1920) 31. For an apprecia- 
tion of Rahmani's scholarly achievements, see the obituary by A. ROCKER in 
OC ser. 3 vol 3-4 (1928-1929) 279-82. 

C) Rama, Fasti 26. 

(9 Ibid. 35. 

C) In attendance were Cardinals Billot, Gasquet, Frühwirth, Giorgi, Lega, 
Marini, Vannutelli, Van Rossum, and Vico. Cf Raumani, Fasti 5 and 
mote 1. 


Ursprung der Chrysostomusliturgie (LQF 59, 
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‘sages of the Syriac Liturgy of the Twelve Apostles according to the ms 
British Museum Add. 17.128, fol. 19). 


"With this affirmation the scholarly patriarch modestly, and 
seemingly unawares, pulled the pin on what hindsight shows to have 
been an academic hand grenade. For Rahmani's discovery, a land- 
mark like M. J. Doresse's finding in Cairo of the Louvain fragments, 
four parchment folia containing the anaphora of Egyptian UrBAS in 
Coptic(), or Macomber's discovery of the Mar Eš'aya Hudra con- 
taining the oldest text of the Anaphora of Addai and Mari(*), would. 
radically change the entire status quaestionis of the debate concerning 
the Urtext and authenticity of the Byzantine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom (CHR), 

The advent of the computer-age has shifted this status quaes- 
tionis once again. The manipulation of Greek liturgical texts by 
computer has opened vast new horizons for liturgiology. This report 
Concerns the application of computer scanning to a single, precise 
issue in the history of the. liturgies of Late Antiquity: the authenti- 
cation of texts. This article will study the problems involved in 
testing supposed authorship, the methods adequate for solving them, 
and how computers have revolutionized the latter, T shall illustrate 
all this via one sample-text, the presanctus of CHR, the Greek text 
of which is presented below, in parallel columns, with a Latin trans- 
lation of the corresponding text from the related Syriac Anaphora of 
the Apostles (APSyr) to which Rahmani referred in his conference or 
1920. 


1, THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


First, some preliminaries must be dispensed with. Though a 
review of the entire CHR authenticity dossier is beyond the scope of 
this article, a summary of the state of the question is necessary to 
set the problem in focus. 





© Ranmann, Fasti xxx: cf. ID., Les liturgies orientales et occidentales étu- 
diées séparément et comparées entre elles (Beirut 1929) 388. 

C) Sce Dorisse-LaNnr. 

QW. F. Macomper, The Oldest Known Text of the Anaphora of the 
Apostles Addai and Mari, OCP 32 (1966) 335-371. 
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Why the question arises at all is the result of three well-known 
facts of liturgical history. 

1. The uniform silence of all early sources for the liturgy of 
Constantinople or for the life of John Chrysostom: not one 
of them attributes a liturgical formulary to the saint of that 
name. 

2. Leontius of Byzantium’s reference 10 a “Liturgy of the 
Apostles.” 

3. Rahmani's discovery of a Syriac anaphora of the same 
name very similar in text to CHR, 





1. The Attribution of an Anaphora to Chrysostom: 





Throughout the ms tradition of CHR, prayer titles unwaveringly 
attribute this Constantinopolitan liturgical formulary to St. John 
Chrysostom. These titles are a later development, however: the ear- 
liest Byzantine euchology ms, Barberini Gr. 336, dates only from the 
second half of the cighth century. Furthermore, the sobriquet 
“Chrysostom,” used in all extant titles of CHR as proper to 
St. John, was once a common Byzantine epithet often applied to oth- 
ers. Sozomen (ca. 439-450), for instance, uses it of Antiochus, 
bishop of Ptolemais, a contemporary of our Chrysostom(*), And it 
is widely used of St. John only by the mid-sixth century, when we 
find it in Greek, Latin, and Syriac sources(!®). But even thereafter, 
Chrysostom continues to be called “John of Constantinople,” and it 
is disputed when the sobriquet “Chrysostom” finally comes to be 
generally accepted as a surname proper to him alone(!), though I 
know of no texts after the sixth century that use it of anyone else, 





(HE VINL, 10, PG 67:1541. 

(Greek: Donomos Amor (ca, 540-560, Doctrina 12, 3, PG 
88:1752; Ps.-Leoxnios OF BYZANTIUM (end 6th c.; cf. BECK, 374), De sectis 
4, 3, PG 86.1:1221; Latin: FACUNDUS (ca. 547), Pro defensione trium capitu- 
lorum IV. 2, PL. 67:615; Vacitivs (553), Const. de tribus capitulis = Ep. 83, 
217, CSEL 35:291; Cassiovorus (563), De inst. divinarum litterarum 8, PL 
70: 1121; and the Syriac chronicle or HE II, $; IV, 12, attributed to Zac 
RIAS RHETOR, bishop of Mitylene. which extends to 569 AD: E. W. BROOKS 
(ed), Historia eccles. Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta (CSCO 83/87, scr. 
Syri, ser. 3, 1. 5, Paris 1919, 1924) 143, 196 (versio 99, 136). 

(U) Sce C. Baur, S. Jean Chrysostome et ses ares dans l'histoire lité- 
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Be that as it may, though the oldest ms of CHR, Barberini Gr. 
336(), and all subsequent ones without exception, attribute CHR to 
him(?), all supposedly earlier attributions of an anaphora to Chry- 
sostom are either spurious or based on spuria(). No authentic his- 
torical source anterior to the ms tradition claims Chrysostom's au- 
thorship of any eucharistic formulary, As Khouri-Sarkis has pointed 
out(!), not one of the numerous fifih-century Byzantine historians or 
chroniclers; nor even the biographers of Chrysostom, Palladius (ca. 
408) in his Dialogue on the Life of St. John Chrysostom("*), and 
Theodore, bishop of Tremithus on Cyprus (ca. 680), in his On the 
Life and Exile of St. John Chrysostom("y; attribute a liturgical for- 
mulary to St. John. 

This is all the more surprising because all independent external 
witnesses to the Constantinopolitan eucharist are unanimous in as- 
signing authorship of a liturgy to St. Basil. This striking contrast 
necessitates moderating the skepticism with which the argument 
from silence is customarily greeted — especially when one recalls 
that in some instances we are dealing with polemical writings which 
use the liturgical formularies as proof-texts, and would have been 
Quite ready to bolster their authority by ascribing to them, rightly or 
wrongly, apostolic or patristic authorship. So if they attribute a 











"aire (Louvain/Paris 1907) 58-60; L. Hatier, Untersuchungen über die edes- 
senische Chronik (TU 9.1, Leipzig 1893) 63-65, 

(2) Bici. 305.1011. 

(À) Raes’ argument (L'authenticité de CHR 7-8) that the presence of 
Chrysostom's name in the titles of only some prayers im the earliest mss 
indicates the authorship only of those texts, not of the whole anaphora, has 
long since been disproven. See R. Tarr, The Great Entrance (OCA 200, 2nd 
ed. Rome 1978) 360-64, 

(!) Sec F. J. Leroy, Proclus, «de traditione Missae»: un faux de C. Pal- 
aeocappa, OCP 28 (1962) 288-99; Io., L'homilétique de Proclus de Constanti- 
nople (ST 247, Vatican 1967) 350-51. 

(1) KHOURLSARKIS, L'origine 6. 

CP. R. Couesan-Nontow (ed), Palladii Dialogus de vita S. Johannis 
Chrysostomi (Cambridge Mass. 1928) = PG 47:5-82. On the Vitae of Chry- 
sostom, ef, BHG 870-873m; F, Hats, Douze récits byzantine sur la vie et 
la translation de S; Jean Chrysostome (SH. 60, Brussels 1977). 

(PG 47:LI-LXXXVIII = CPG 7989; cf. BHG 872-8724; ID. Douze 
récits byzantins sur Saint Jean Chrysostome (SH 6, Brussels 1977) 7-68: BECK 
463. 
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liturgy to Basil, why not to Chrysostom? — unless there was no 
“such attribution tradition. 


2, Leontius of Byzantium (ca. 543): 


In this context, Leontius of Byzantium’s reference to two (po: 

bly) Constantinopolitan anaphoras, one of St. Basil, the other of the 
apostles (and not of Chrysostom), has become a crux interpretum. 
‘Around 543("), in his Adversus Nestorianos et Eutyehianos IL, 19, 
Leontius goes afier Theodore of Mopsuestia (f428)(*) for various 
high ecclesial crimes, among them the fact that, not content with the 
‘Jiturgical formularies handed on by the fathers in the faith, to wit 
“the Anaphora of the Apostles and the Anaphora of Basil the Great, 
“he had to go and compose a heretical one of his own: 
He also had the effrontery to perpetuate another evil, not second to 
those we have mentioned. For he improvised another anaphora differ 
ent from that handed on by the fathers, not respecting that of the 
apostles nor that of Basil the Great composed in the same spir- 
it... 


Leontius, born in Constantinople, it seems, towards the end of 
the fifth century, and later a monk in the New Laura in Palestine, 
‘was a strict Chalcedonian(?) Hence his opposition to Theodore, 
‘whose anaphora he goes on to indict as heretical, That issue is of 
no concern to us here. The point is, Leontius does not mention 
CHR, and that fact has been taken as evidence that Leontius did not 











(0) De Meester, Les origines et les développements du texte grec de la 
Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome, XPYCOCTOMIKA, Studi e ricerche intorno 
@ S. Giovanni Crisostomo a cura del Comitato per il XV* Centenario della sua 
‘morte (Rome 1905) 254, mistakenly directs this attack against Nestorius. See 
B. Lirremaxy, Mass and Lord's Supper, with intro. and further inquiry by R- 
D. Rictanpson (Leiden 1979) 4 note 1; WAGNER 9. De Meester corrects 
‘himself in Grecgues (liturgies), DACL. VI.2:1592. " 

(PG 86.1:1386C: Todd xai Erepov xaxüv oe. of tein 

i “Avagopity yp czetei itépav rape vv maxpóbrv calc éxehnoiarg 
Fepabetonevny. pie civ ror ánnorálov albeoéels, piez 8 si 10 peyé- 
Ace Bacuzioo iv x aix) zvan cwyypepricuy, Aóyov nó wplvuv. 
ibiav- iv fi dvoeopt fncemnáv, ob yip sóyüv, tthecly årsñpoorv. 

€) Beck 215, 373. 
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know of any liturgy so named. But neither does Leontius invoke 
the authority of St. James, “brother of the Lord,” and as a monk in 
Palestine he surely knew of JAS. Furthermore, as Wagner has 
pointed out, mentioning CHR would have undermined his argu- 
ment(?). For John Chrysostom was a contemporary and classmate 
of Theodore in the school of Diodore of Tarsus. If Chrysostom 
could compose an anaphora, who was to say that Theodore should 
not? Leontius seems embarrassed enough by the existence of BAS, 
which, he stresses, was written “in the same spirit” as the apostolic 
canon. 

Wagner refuses to concede the relevance of Leontius’ testimony 
for the history of CHR by simply denying that Leontius is referring 
to the liturgy of Constantinople). From 392 until his death in 
428, Theodore, the object of Leontius’ attack, was bishop of Mop- 
suestia, a small town in Cilicia Secunda about 175 kilometers direct- 
ly south of Caesarca in Cappadocia, home of Basil and BAS. Con- 
sequently, Wagner argues, the Caesarean redaction of the BAS for- 
mulary must have been well known to Theodore, along with other 
Antiochene anaphoral texts, including, undoubtedly, the aforemen- 
tioned Anaphora of the Apostles. But one cannot at all presume 
that he would have known a text from distant Constantinople — for 
instance CHR. 

All this is possible; none of it proves anything. For if Wagner 
has mounted a challenge to the use that has been made of the argu- 
‘mentum ex silentio in the case of Leontius and other texts, neverthe- 
less, complete silentium still remains the case for any Chrysostom 
anaphora before the liturgical mss from some time after ca. 750 AD. 
In light of the numerous extant carly references to BAS and JAS, 
this silence cannot be explained away. 








3. The Anaphora of the Apostles (AP): 


Faced with the total absence of any evidence for a Chrysostom 
anaphora in the early historical sources, and Leontius mention of a 
liturgy of the apostles, authors anterior to Rahmani had made vari- 


C) WAGNER 7. 
(9) bid. 8-10. 
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‘ous attempts to identify the latter(^*). Already in 1726, P. Lebrun 
guessed that Leontius’ AP had to be what we know as CHR(»). 

Rahmani himself thought initially that APSyr was a direct trans- 
lation of the Greek text of CHR as it was at the end of the sixth 
century(*). Two years later, in the editio princeps of APSyr ap- 
pended to his edition of the Kiabu d-taksa d-qurraba ak’ yada d- 
"Edta slihayta d-Antyokya d-Suryaye or Missale iuxta ritum Eccle- 
siae Antiochenae Syrorum(?), he was more cautious, asserting only 
that APSyr, which he mistakenly claims is attributed to St. Luke the 
Evangelist"), was very 
mire" — to CHR. 

When the text of APSyr was cr 
1940€"), it was learned that the two earliest mss, the tenth-century 
codices British Library 286 Add. 14.493 and 287 Add. 14.496, entitle 
it “Anaphora of the Holy Apostles,” though other carly mss speci 
“of the Twelve Holy Apostles”(%), So the attribution in the title- 
tradition, at least, agrees with Leontius’ obseure reference. And al- 
ready in 1938, Engberding had demonstrated the relationship between 
APSyr and CHRỌ'). 

Raes returned to the question in 1958 without adding anything 
new to the work of Engberding(?), and the same must be said for 
the study of Khouri-Sarkis(?). These scholars all agree that the 
Original Greek anaphora behind the Syriac version in APSyr goes 
‘back to the fourth century, probably to its beginning, and that the 
text must have been composed in the hellenized Syrian Christian 









@9.CE Knouri-Sarkis, L'origine 11-14. 

(©) Explication littérale, historique et dogmatique des prières et des cér: 
‘monies de la messe (2nd ed. Paris 1843) 11, 322-23; cf. KHOURI-SARKIS, L'ori- 
dine 13-14. 

£9) Ramanı, Fasti xxx cited above at note 6. 

C?) Sharfeh 1922, p. 13, 

(C9) See the critical edition of APSyr: A. Rats (ed), Anaphora Syriaca 
Duodecim Apostolorum Prima (AS L2, Rome 1940) 208-9. This attribution 
is found only in some 16th c. mss of the Anaphora Syriaca Duodecim Apos- 
tolorum Secunda, ed. A. Rats, ibid. 229-63. 

EAS 12:20327, 

69) Ibid. 208, cf. 212, apparatus. 

C!) ENGRERDING, Anaphora. 

(9) Rats, L'Autbenticité de CHR 5-16. 

(9) KHOURESARKIS, L'origine. 
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‘community of Antioch or its environs(). If this is true, then AP 
would doubtless have been familiar to Chrysostom himself before he 
left Antioch to become bishop of Constantinople in 398, 

Rahmani had thought, however, that the Syrian Jacobite APSyr 
anaphora was a freely translated, somewhat abbreviated redaction of 
Greek CHR(?), a view substantially the same as the one Wagner 
will later espouse“). Khouri-Sarkis tried to show that the differ- 
ences in the two texts of CHR and APSyr result for the most part 
from the amplification or deterioration of the AP Urtext become 
CHR, an Urtext which he believes Chrysostom brought from An- 
tioch to Constantinople, where it was then reworked into CHR("). 
It is at this point in the story of the CHR authenticity dossier that 
Wagner enters the picture, with the only rigorous examination of the 
matter since Engberding's classic study"). 





Il, CHR AND THE SYRIAC ANAPHORA OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


If Wagner managed to weaken somewhat the argument from the 
silence of sources like Leontius, his argument rests largely on an a 
priori, unproved condition: even if Chrysostom were the author of 
an anaphora, Leontius would not have mentioned it anyway. But 
that may be begging the question. For if Chrysostom were not the 
author of an anaphora, Leontius would not have mentioned it for 
that reason too! 

The same can be said for Wagner's argument that Leontius does 
not mention CHR because he is listing not Constantinopolitan ana- 
phoras, but ones in use in the region around Mopsuestia. Theoreti- 
cally, that is of course possible. But Leontius’ failure to mention 
JAS, and the discovery of a Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles 
(APSyr) that is simply another redaction of basically the same ana- 
phora as CHR, make it equally if not more probable that Leontius, 





OY ENGBERDING, Anaphora 245-46; Rats, Liauthenticité de CHR 14-16: 
KMOURLSARKIS, L'origine 20. 

(9) Note 26 above. 

À") Note 39 below. 

(©) KHOURESARKIS, L'origine 68 and passim. 

(9) WaGsER; cf. ExGsERDING, Anaphora. 
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im referring 10 the Liturgies of St. Basil and of the Apostles, is 
actually speaking of the two Constantinopolitan formularies we know 
as BAS and CHR. 

Wagner's seminal study mounts a vigorous defense of the au- 
thenticity of CHR in the full sense. Wagner, of course, does not 
challenge the obvious relationship between the extant texts of CHR 
and APSyr. But he denies that Leontius AP is CHR, and, like 
Rahmani, considers APSyr a later reworking of CHR (°), thus revers- 
ing the stemma proposed by Engberding(9) and Khouri-Sarkis(*!) 
(and espoused also by me for reasons that will become clear in the 
course of this article), that AP represents both UrCHR and UrAP- 
Syr, both of which are independent reworkings of their common 
Urtext, AP. 1 would also tend to the view that it is this AP of 
which Leontius speaks, though nothing in my argument is in any 
way dependent on his testimony. 


The Texts 


‘The following arrangement of our paradigm-text, the earliest cx- 
tant redaction of the presanctus of Greek CHR(^), placed in parallel 
with a Latin version of APSyr(^), shows at a glance the relationship 
between the two texts. Italicised sections of text are peculiar to the 
respective redaction and have no doublet in the other. 


CHR APSyr 


1. "A&ov xai dixaov 
2. oè ópvelv 

3. ooi eizaprareiy 

4. ce npocxuvelv. 


1. Dignum et iustum est 


4. nos te adorare 
2. et te glorificare, 


(9) WAGNER 6-10, 49-51. 
(*) ENGBERDING, Anaphora 247. 
(#) Note 37 above. 

(©) BRIGHTMAN 321-23 = PE 224. 
(9) AS 12:215 = PE 265-66. 
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5. év zavei tón 
tHe dzonorelag aov" 

6. o yap & Beds 

7. dvékgpaatog daepivóntog 
dipazos dxacdanntos, 

8. dei dv, douiters dw, 

9. ob Kai ò jovoyeviig cov 
vids Kai tò mveDyuá Gov tò 
ünov' 

10. oò èx toù pij ovrog siç tò 
elvar fs xapfyyeyes 


11. xai napaneodveas 
fivéomnoas niu 
12. Kai ox dixéomns 
mávra zov ox sc 
Bis rv oùpavòv áviyayeç 
xai. viv Baouziav 
dyapioo thy péovoav. 
14. 'Ynip tovtov árávtov 
tiyapiazoüyév cot 
15. kai 1 povoyevet cov ip 
kal tà nveópati cov cà) 
eri 
16. ónép návteov dv laurv 
xai dy ovk fayev, 
17. ràv gavepá Kai dgavav 
18. adepyecidy ov zv 
tfc fud; yeyevipuévon- 
19. edzapiotoduev cot Kai 
Unép tij; Aettoupylas rains 
dv éx v zepav Juv. 
ötčaaða Kata£iogov 
Kator aol napeatiixeiaay 


13. 


20. 


a 


22, ides dpgayyérew 
ai wupuides dyyéhew, 


23. Ta xepovBeiy. 


6. qui vere es Deus, 


9. et unigenitum Filium tuum 
et Spiritum Sanctum. 


10. Tu enim ex eo quod non 
est, ad hoc ut simus addux- 
isti [nos], 

11. et quando lapsi eramus, 
tunc iterum revocasti [nos] 

12. et non destitisti 
operari donec 
coelum ascendere faceres 

13 et regnum 
futurum dares nobis. 

14. Propter haec omnia 
gratias agimus tibi 

15. et unigenito Filio tuo 
et Spiritui Sancto. 


21. Ante te cnim “stant in cir- 
cuitu” 


23. “Cherubim 
quattuor facies (Rabentes)" 
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24. xai tù oepageip 24. et “Seraphim sex alas (ha- 
Eanrépyya bentes)", 
moAvónuata. 
perdpaia xspeotá, 
25. ov émvixtov öpvov 25, laudem maiestatis 


oribus non silentibus 
et vocibus non tacentibus 
cum omnibus virtutibus 
caelestibus. 
26. glorificantes et vociferantes 
et clamantes et dicentes: 
27. Sanctus 





CHR and APSyr Compared 


1. Methodological Principles: 


The following principles must govern the comparative liturgical 
analysis of two such related liturgical texts: 


1. The comparison is limited to the Antiochene anaphoral text up. 
through the epiclesis, ie, exuding the last section, the anaphoral 
intercessions, where the two texts diverge and are independent, 
Anaphoral intercessions are traditionally proper to cach local tradi- 
tion and, hence, usually unreliable for determining authorship (“). 





(+51 do not mean that a comparative study of intercession texts is not 
useful for determining the relationship between anaphoras, as Engberding and 
Fenwick have shown. But relationship and authorship are wo separate is- 
sues, and intercessions are too laden with Formelgut to be useful as an indi- 
‘ation of the latter. See H. ENGBERDING, Das anaphorische Fitrbitigebet der 
Geren armenischen Basiliusliturgie, OC $1 (1967) 29-50; Io. Das anapho- 
rische Fürbittgebet der armenischen Athanasiusliturgie, REArm, n.s. 4 (1967) 
49-35; Io, Das anaphorische Fürbitgeber der Basilisliturgie, OC 47 (1963) 
18-37; Iv. Das anaphorische Firbitigebet der byzamtinischen Chrysostomusli- 
turgie, OC 4$ (1961) 20-29; 46 (1962) 33-60; Ip. Das anaphorische Furbittge- 
bet der griechischen Markusliturgie, OCP 30 (1964) 398-446; Ib. Das anapho- 
rische Fiirbittgebet der syrischen Basiliusliturgie, OC 50 (1966) 13-18; J. FEN- 
wick, Fourth Century Anaphoral Construction Techniques (Grove Liturgical 
Study 45, Bramcote, Nottingham 1986); and F's dissertation, An Investigation 
into the Common Origin of the Anaphoras of the Liturgies of St. Basil and St 
James (PhD Thesis, University of London 1985) to be published in OCA. 
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2. Also to be discounted as evidence of commonality are all doublets 
which can be otherwise explained — eg citations from Sacred 
Scripture or obvious Formelgut material, that corpus of stercotyped 
phrases common to parallel liturgical units across the traditions. 

3. Conversely, divergences attributable to another source must be dis- 
counted as evidence against commonality — e.g, passages of APSyr 

jat derive from the common framework of Syro-Jacobite anapho- 
Tas borrowed from Syriac JAS; passages in CHR that derive from 
the Byzantine Greek anaphora! setting common to CHR and BAS. 


2, The CHR-APSyr Relationship: 


CHR and APSyr(*) (and not only in our presanctus para 


Those who have examined the structure of the parallel texts of 
), have 





noted the following coordinates and dissonances: 


1. The core segments of all constitutive parts of both texts (ante-Sanc- 
tus, post-Sanctus and institution, anamnesis, oblation, epiclesis) are 
in quasi-total agreement. 

2. In such core segments where the two recensions are in substantial 
‘agreement, manifesting only minor redactional variants of the same 
basie text, APSyr gives the shorter recension: whatever is found in 
APSyr is also in CHR — but not vice-versa, 

3. APSyr departs substantially from CHR in two areas: 


{a} in those units of the Antiochene anaphoral structure traditionally 
most subject to local developments: the institution narrative, the 
anamnesis, and the epiclesis. 


[b] in those parts of the anaphora proclaimed aloud. Each local 
tradition has a more or less common framework of exclamations 
into which it inserts all its anaphoras, indigenous or borrowed ("). 
These exclamations — the preanaphoral dialogue, the introduction 
{0 the Sanctus, the Words of Institution, the oblation, etc. — are the 
anaphora’s conjunctions and punciation, introducing and/or con- 
cluding its constitutent parts. They also serve as signals, vocal rub- 
Tics to introduce an exclamation or chant of the people. Byzantine 
BAS and CHR provide the classic paradigm: these two variant cu- 
ccharistic formularics of the same local Church, though substantially 
different texts, are, nevertheless, identical in almost all chanted 
parts, including those of the anaphora itself. 











(9) Especially ENGBERDING, Anaphora; WAGNER. 
(^) At least outside Egypt, which is something of an exception in preserv- 


ing more of the native structure of borrowed anaphoras than do other tradi- 
tions. 
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4, Sections of text in APSyr which differ from CHR show clear signs 
of the influence of SyrJAS. 

5. Where CHR departs from APSyr, the added material is largely: 
fa] stylistic: rhetorical developments, such as the multiplication of 
epithets and synonyms, the smoothing out of transitional passages, 
etc. 

[b] theological: echoes of the Eunomian controversy, explictation of 
the epiclesis as consecratory, 


From these data, several points of which will be elucidated fur- 


ther below, as they appear in cach section of the anaphoral text to 
be examined, certain provisional results may be formulated as fol- 
lows: 


1. In both anaphoras, the agreement of the principal segments 
of all constituent parts is such that this could not have 
resulted from the common use of a third source, or from 
Formelgut material(®). Hence CHR and APSyr must be 
considered different redactions of one and the same text. 

2, The fact that CHR is longer in parallel passages where the 
two texts agree substantially, renders less probable Wagner's 
thesis that APSyr is a later redaction of CHR. Rather, 
since in the parallel passages common to CHR-APSyr, 
everything contained in APSyr is also in CHR; and the 
Syriac text is shorter where it agrees with the Greek and 
longer where the difference is so substantial that the pas- 
sages in question are obviously not variant redactions of a 
common source; it would seem: 

[a] that the Syriac recension was translated from an earlier 
Greek text of which CHR is a later, elaborated redaction, 
1 have called this earlier Urtext AP. When the Syriac ver- 
sion which lies behind APSyr was made, this AP Urtext 
did not contain the later interpolations peculiar to CHR, 
additions which characterize those common passages where 
CHR shows a more developed text than APSyr (above, 
nos. 1-2); 

[b] that 
Syrian — i 








is Syriac version of AP was inserted into a West- 
„ Syro-Antiochene or Syrian Jacobite — litur- 








(€) ExcaexbivG, Anaphora 236. 
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gical framework (above, no.3) which is the source of the 
Jacobite elaborations found in APSyr but not in CHR. 


3. Wagner's conclusion that all this occurred after the point 
when the anaphora came to be recited in secret(*), though 
possible, is by no means demonstrated by what was just 
said above in 2b. The existence of a traditional local 
framework of key transitional passages and vocal signals 
introducing popular exclamations is not dependent, strictly 
Speaking, on the rest of the anaphora being said silently, 
though in the case of /ater popular interventions that inte 
Tupt the anaphora, such as the Thcotokos hymn in BAS. 
and CHR(*), it is clear that their interpolation necessitated 
chanting their introductory text aloud. 

4. So in CHR and APSyr we are faced with two independent 
reworkings of an earlier text, which can probably be iden- 
tified with the Anaphora of the Apostles referred to by 
Leontius of Byzantium. 





3. Conclusion: 


To sum up, then, I would conclude: 


1, That the Chrysostom anaphora is a later redaction of a no- 
longer extant Greek Anaphora of the Apostles (AP), 

2. That APSyr is a later Jacobite reworking of a Syriac trans- 
lation of this AP Urtext independent of CHR. 


In its present form, APSyr is both similar and dissimilar to 
CHR. Now we know that West-Syrian anaphoras have generally 
been conformed to a common framework derived from SyrJAS, and 
that the two extant Byzantine anaphoras of CHR and BAS are both 
inserted into a Constantinopolitan framework, much as the various 
post-Vatican II Roman Catholic anaphoras all share certain acclama- 
tions and other elements. Consequently, if we exclude from APSyr 


(H) WAGNER 47-50, 
(^) BRiGHTMAN 388: 3M; cf G. WINKLER, Die Interzessionen der Chry- 


sostomusanaphora in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, OCP 36 (1970) 320- 
36. 
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whatever is obviously from SyrJAS and not in CHR; and exclude 
from CHR whatever it has in common with BAS, and whatever is 
not in APSyr; the remaining least common denominator should go 
back to the common Urtext of both, AP. 


II. DETERMINING AUTHORSHIP 


Where, when, and by whom was this lost AP composed, and its 
two extant recensions, CHR and APSyr, redacted? Comparative 
structural analysis alone furnishes no reply to these questions. So 
we must turn to the text and its contents. 


1, Internal Indices of Authenticity: 


Since the external evidence is clear — the text is indeed attrib- 
uted to the monk and presbyter John of Antioch, afterwards John of 
Constantinople, bishop of that see from 397-404, known to still later 
generations as St. John Chrysostom (1407) — the scholar's task is to. 
test by internal evidence the validity of this attribution, This con- 
sists in identifying in the text itself such internal indices of authen- 
ticity as similar style and the repetition of vocabulary, doublets, and 
favored scriptural loci(*). 

The first, style, is the most intangible and the least convincing, 
It is of more use negatively, in showing what is nor authentic, than 
positively, in proving what is(?). 





(9)On these methods see M. Aunineau, Les homélies festales d'Hesy- 
chius de Jérusalem, 2 vols, (SH $9.1-2, Brussels 1978-1980) II, 608-614; Ib. 
«Hesychius redivivuss, Un prédicateur hiérosolymitain de la première moitié 
du V siècle, Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 28 (1981) 
254-64, reprinted in ID., Chrysostome, Sévérien, Proclus, Hésychius et alii. 
Patristique et hagiographie grecques. Inventaires de manuscrits, textes inédits, 
traductions, études (Variorum Reprints Collected Studies 276, London 1988) 
ch. XXVII 

(9) Although 1 am aware of the growing body of literature on "stylo- 
metrics" — the use of computers in studies of literary style — 1 shall pre- 
scind from this issue in the present report, limiting myself here to the iden- 
tification of doubles, which in the case under study are a surer test of 
authenticity than other statistical indices such as the common reliance on 
seatence-length and vocabulary. How does one compute sentence length in a 
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The recurrence of vocabulary is much more decisive. Certain 
authors betray themselves by using common words with uncommon 
frequency, or by employing rare expressions more than once. Some 
authors also cite certain scriptural passages with unaccustomed fre- 
quency. This strange frequency of usual terms, or unusual appear- 
ance of strange terms, is even more convincing if the contexts in 
which they emerge closely resemble one another — what are called 
“doublets,” characteristic phrases repeated almost word for word in 
several demonstrably authentic texts as well as in the text(s) being 
scrutinized. 

Such indices may not be forceful enough to restore to an author 
a work which the mss place under another's name, for writers of the 
same epoch and school share common traits, and borrowing and 
even plagiarism was common coin, especially among homilists and 
later Byzantine writers. Every time we stumble across an English 
text that refers to some principle of behavior as “more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance,” we do not immediately conclude 
it was written by Shakespeare. The same caution is in order when 
dealing with ancient texts. But internal indices can offer convincing 
confirmation of an already existing, solid tradition of attribution, as 
in the case of CHR. 


2. Problems Peculiar to Liturgical Texts: 


In the case of liturgical texts, and especially anaphoras, the pro- 
cess of authentication is beset by problems peculiar to the genre. 
First of all, liturgical texts are living texts, subject to growth and 
change, and later changes can obscure the traces of the original au- 
thor's hand. 

Secondly, liturgical texts are stereotypical. Their composers 
were not free to follow untrammelled the vagaries of their personal 
thought patterns, vocabulary. and style, but were constrained by the 
mature of the genre to accepted patterns and an established vocabu- 
lary, replete with topoi. Though improvisation was widespread in 


literature whose punctuation comes not from the author (Greek mss are noto- 
rious for the capriciousness of their copyists punctuation) but from later edi- 
tors? And how can one rely on word-counts in so stereotypical a literature as 
liturgical texts? 
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carly liturgy, "free prayers" quickly evolved toward a content, form, 
structure, and style that were bound by custom and tradition(?). 
Even in the period of improvisation there existed an established 
liturgical language and a common stock of stereoptyped formulas — 
greetings, doxologies, forms of address, etc. such as those seen al- 
ready in the New Testament and the Didache. 

When similarity of words or phrases between liturgical texts 
may have been conditioned by such a common source, circumstance, 
purpose, or background, relationship or dependence between them 
cannot be presumed without further proof?) All liturgical texts 
bear the imprint of the Bible; all anaphoras recount the same story 
of salvation in Jesus, his institution of the eucharist at the Last Sup- 
per, his saving death and resurrection; all share the same Formelgut 
‘of common carly liturgical formulas (“Peace to all;" "The Lord be 
‘with you;" "Lift up your hearts") and vocabulary); all liturgical 
intercessions pray for the same basic needs (peace, forgiveness, mer- 
cy, a life free from sin, unity, salvation); all fourth-to-seventh cen- 
tury anaphoras are marked by the doctrinal crises that gave rise to 
the early councils. This principle can also be applied, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to similarities between liturgical texts and patristic sources, 

All these problems are magnified in the case of frequently used 
prayers like an anaphora, especially an anaphora like CHR, for six- 
teen centuries the most widely used eucharistic prayer after the Ro- 








(P) See S. Mowincxet, Religion und Kultus (Göttingen 1953) 8, 53. A. 
Boviey, From Freedom to Formula, The Evolution of the Eucharistic Prayer 
from Oral Improvisation to Written Texts (Catholic University of America 
‘Studies in Christian Antiquity 21, Washington D.C. 1981) passim, provides a 
‘thorough, excellent study of this entire question, 

(©) This principle is formulated by E.Hawmenscumipr, Das liturgische 
Formiriterium. Ein Prinzip in der Erforschung der orientalischen Liturgien, 
Studia patristica $ (TU 80, Berlin 1962) 50-68; cf. ID., Die koptische Grego- 
fiosamaphora (Berliner byzantinische Arbeiten 8, Berlin 1957) 110 n.97. 
HLENGBERDING accepts this principle without qualification in his review of 
H. in OC 42 (1958) 136. 

CF. E. BRiGuTMan, The ‘Anaphora of Theodore’, JTS 3 (1930) 161, 
Justly remarks: “The greater part of any fully developed liturgy is likely to be 
Common form, and marks of individual authorship are only to be looked for 
in occasional features, whether of dogmatic statement or of characteristic or 
favourite phraseology...” 
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man Canon, Such long-lived, mainline compositions are by their 
very nature representative of standard, orthodox liturgical tradition, 
and hence far more liable to standardization and doctrinal updating 
than some offbeat, little-used text gathering dust in the sacristy 
closet. This means that the most important liturgical texts may be 
the hardest to authenticate. 

Finally, even when internal indices have established a close rela- 
tionship between a prayer and the authentic writings of an author, 
there remains the problem which source is prior. Already from the 
fourth century, the anaphora had developed an established conven- 
tion of stereotypical structure, style, and vocabulary in each of its 
fixed components, all ordered in a preordained sequence within each 
of the three traditional eastern anaphoral families. One would ex- 
pect both eucharistic anaphoras and the Fathers of the Church to 
draw their liturgical vocabulary from this Formelgut font, that com- 
mon stock of traditional phrases, just as both would from Scripture, 
when speaking of things the eucharist is concerned with: praise and 
thanks for creation and salvation, sin and redemption, Last Supper 
and cross, etc. In the case of an anaphora certainly known to and 
used by the author whose presumed authorship is being tested, liter- 
ary similarities are of no help in indicating the direction of the 
influence. For if a eucharistic text was used frequently by its pre- 
sumed author, the similarities between the style and vocabulary of 
the prayer and his other writings could perfectly well have originated 
in his repeated use of the prayer rather than from his common 
authorship of both. 

This is all the more reason why the methodological principles 
enunciated above be followed rigidly: all doublets attributable to 
another source, or common to several authors and anaphoras, and 
hence possibly Formelgut, must simply be discounted as indices of 
dependence. 





3. The Special Case of Chrysostom: 


But if the only effective way to prove or disprove the authentic- 
ity of a document is via a comparative study of the vocabulary, 
style, and content of the document with the same in the already 
authenticated works of the author in question, this task is nowhere 
so daunting as in the case of Chrysostom, for two reasons. 
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First of all, as Cuming has stressed(^), in his preaching Chrysos- 
Eu liturgical texts more frequently than any other patristic 
author except the ex professo liturgical commentators: van de Pav- 
erd's study of the liturgy in Chrysostom gives over 150 such pas- 
sages(*). This marked interest in and easy familiarity with the texts 
‘of the liturgy increases the probability that the liturgy influenced 
Chrysostom as much as he influenced it, 

‘Secondly, Chrysostom was one of the most prolific and popular 
patristic authors, with the result that his name has attracted to it 
more spuria than are attributed to any other writer of. Christian 
Antiquity. Michel Aubineau, unequalled connoisseur of patristic 
Ihomiletical literature, has called working in the morass of texts attri- 
buted to Chrysostom an “exploration dans une terra incognita de la 
littérature patristique byzantine”(*). Aubineau points out that in 
the fourteen volumes of Migne's PG 47-64 — some 10,000 columns 
‘of Greek text in small type — about 1500 writings are attributed to 
John Chrysostom, to say nothing of those edited elsewhere or those 
Still unedited. In addition, de Aldama’s Repertorium pseudochrysos- 
tomicum cites 581 works whose authenticity is controverted, and 
which have been attributed, variously, to fifty-six different au- 
thors(**). Add to this the thousands of Greek mss in various librar- 
des that remain to be exploited — Aubineau himself has uncovered 
6000 witnesses to works attributed to Chrysostom in 294 mss of 
eighteen different libraries in Dublin, Cambridge, London, and Ox- 
ford alone; and the obvious fact that until we have critical editions 
of all certainly authentic works, the process of authentication will be 
built partially on sand; and we can begin to see the scope of the 
problem confronting us. 








(9) G. J. CuminG, Pseudonymity and Authenticity, with particular refer- 
imer tà the Linny a SI dokn. Chvysostom. Studia parata 151 (TU 128, 
Berlin 1984) 535. 

(*) Zur Geschichte der Mepliturgie in Antiocheia und Konstantinopel ge- 
gen Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts. Analyse der Quellen bei Johannes Chry- 
Sostontos (OCA 187, Rome 1970). 

Aces de l'Association pour l'encouragement des études grecques en 
France (9 novembre 1964 — 24 juin 1965), Revue des études. grecques 78 
(1965) xxxi-xxxiii. 

(CY Arpana. 
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IV. ENTER THE COMPUTER 


This not only makes the preparation of critical editions a hercu- 
lean task and complicates the weeding out of spuria. It also pro- 
vides a basis for comparison so huge as to be unmanageable until all 
authenticated Chrysostomica are critically edited, and then compu- 
terized exclusively on the basis of those critical editions. Only via 
computerization can one get a relatively complete picture of the re- 
latedness of vocabulary, the author's theological and ascetical no- 
menclature, recurring thought patterns, parallel passages, hapax lego- 
mena, rare terms and their frequency, all served up by this program- 
ming(*). In all this it is not one indication but the convergence of. 
many that confirms — though cannot prove — attribution (9). 

For Chrysostom we do not yet have fully computerized the vast 
and still far from definitively sifted and critically edited corpus of 
his works. But a quantum leap forward was made by the recent 
appearance of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae data-base (hereafter 
TLG)(") This data-bank, on CD-ROM (*) laser-disk programmed 
for use with the Ibycus SC computer system, already contains over 
5,000 works by almost 3,000 Greek authors from classical antiquity 
and the patristic period, though the claim to include virtually all 
extant Greek-language texts from Homer until 600 AD is exaggerated 
for already edited works(?), and of course does not take into ac- 
count the innumerable unedited works attributed to Chrysostom. 





(CE Aumneau, Hesychius (note $0 above) I, xxx-xh. 

(9) Ibid. xxxv-vi 

(9) The history and characteristics of the TLG are recounted in the Pre- 
face and Introduction to the program's accompanying volume listing the 
works in the databank: L. Berkowitz & K. A. SQUITIE, with technical 
assistance from W.A. Jonsson, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. Canon of 
Greek Authors and Works, Qnd ed. New York/Oxford: Oxford University 
Press 1986) Sce alo ihe extremely useful information-updatimg in 
R. A. KRAFT (ed), Offline: Computer assisted Research for Religious Research, 
Bulletin of the Council of the Society for the Study of Religion 111 (Feb. 
1988) 20-22; 17.2 (April 1988) 48-50; 17.3 (Sept. 1988) 68-73 (continuing. 

(2) Le. compactdisk read-only memory, which can be read, scanned, 
Printed, tic, but not changed or added to by the user. 

(©) For example, it does not include ApConst, a capital liturgical source, 
and other authors are only partially represented. 
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Still, though as yet an imperfect tool because of the peculiar 
problems of the Chrysostom corpus, the TLG, commercially avail- 
able to the general public only since 1986, has already revolutionized 
‘my own research on CHR, strengthening greatly the assurance with 
which some conclusions can be asserted. | am convinced that fur- 
ther computer testing will only confirm, not contradict these conclu- 
sions. 

‘Computerized scanning of the TLG data-bank adds to what we 
have known hitherto about the relationship of CHR and Chrysostom 
four new qualities: speed, completeness, accuracy, and (relative) ex- 
clusivity. Computer scanning is not only quick, doing in minutes 
‘work that would take more than a lifetime, and with no guarantee of 
inerrancy. It also finds, with total accuracy, all doublets without 
exception. But this only helps to confirm what Wagner has already 
demonstrated: that there are numerous parallels between the anapho- 
ra and the authentic writings of Chrysostom. Far more important is 
the novelty of exclusivity: the computer scan can show that in cer- 
tain instances, not only are there doublets in Chrysostom’s writings, 
but that such doublets exist in no other writings in the data-bank. 





V, THE Text 


With these cautions and caveats in mind, let us apply the meth- 
ods discussed to a sample of the text of CHR and its perceived 
parallels in the anaphoral tradition and in the writings of John Chry- 
sostom, with a view to adjudicating, if not definitively then at least 
with greater assurance than was hitherto possible, the long disputed 
question of its authenticity. 


1. The Apophatic Credo (1): 


The first text I wish to examine begins at number 7 of the 
Greek text in the left column. I skip over variants 3 and 5. Since 
the former is Formelgut, and the latter from Ps 102:22, neither can 
provide any grist for the authenticity mill. But 7 is another matter. 
1t reads: 





n 
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For you are God, ineffable, inconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, 
always existing, ever the same, you and your only-begotten Son and 
your Holy Spirit, 





Here, the simple divine address in APSyr, “qui vere es deus,” 
to which three mss add "pater" to form a customary Syriac for- 
mula(^), has been expanded considerably in the Greek text by a se- 
ries of alpha-privative epithets and the phrase "always existing, ever 
the same (dei Gv, douitaxg öv),” affirming God's eternity and un- 
changeableness: Ed yap el Oeds åvéxppuotoç dxepwvintos áópatoc 
axardinntos, dei v, doairas öv. 

Of course other early anaphoras have apophatic epithets in the 
presanctus, especially in Egypt: e.g., the fourth-century Greek Ana- 
phora of Sarapion of Thmuis(%), the Alexandrian Greek Anaphora 
of St. Gregory(^?) and related Sahidic anaphoral fragments on Coptic 
ostraca edited by H. Quecke(?). But they are not exactly these epi- 
thets, in this order. Only such true doublets will serve our purposes 
in this testing, and I have found this apophatic confession in no 
anaphora but CHR. 

It is precisely here, in these epithets peculiar to CHR and not 
found in APSyr, that we encounter our first close parallels between 
the liturgical text and the authentic writings of Chrysostom. The. 
time is shortly after Chrysostom's ordination to the presbyterate in 
386, at the beginning of his preaching career in Antioch, a metropo- 
lis where paganism still Nourished, Judaism still exerted its pull on 
Christians, the Church itself was divided by the so-called Meletian 
schism, and heretics abounded(). Chief among the latter were the 








(9) ExcnrubING, Anaphora 239, 
(6) PE 128. 
(9) A. GERHARDS, Die griechische Gregoriosamaphora. Ein Beitrag zur 
QUNM des eucharistischen Hochgebets (LQF 65, Münster 1983) 22.18. 
(^) H. Queckr, Das anaphorische Dankgebet auf den koptischen Ostraka 
B.M. Nr. 32 799 und 33 050 new herausgegeben, OCP 37 (1971) 393-94, Zeile 
8; ID., Das anaphorische Dankgebet auf dem koptischen Ostrakon Nr. 1133 
der Leningrad Eremitage neu herausgegeten, OCP 40 (914) 52-54, Zeilen 
("La discorde, nulle part plus qu'à Antioche, ne divisit les ortho- 
doses." remarks F. Cavallera of this period. F. Cavat Lema, Le schisme d'An- 
tioche (1V*-V* siècle) (Paris 1905) 271. On the Church of Antioch in this 
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Anomeans, proponents of a strict form of late Arianism which first 
reared its head at Antioch around 355. Their name derives from 
their teaching that the Son was unlike (anomoios) the Father. Fa- 
vored by emperor Constantius II (337-361), this neo-Arian heresy 
was to show remarkable resilience, Though condemned at the Syn- 
‘ods of Ancyra (356) and Constantinople (360)("), and attacked by 
such notables as Basil the Great (ca. 330-379) in the earliest of his 
dogmatic writings, the treatise Against Eunomius composed between 
363-365(%); by Basil's brother, Gregory of Nyssa, in no less than 
four treatises, the first three, Contra Eunomium libri"), answering 
Eunomius’ rejoinder to Basil's refutation, written between ca. 380- 
383, and the fourth, Refutatio confessionis Eunomii(?^), not long 
thereafter; and by Theodore of Mopsuestia, in his lost treatise Adver- 
sus Eunomium libri XXV(?); and repressed by Emperor Gratian 
(375); in the decade of Chrysostom's Antiochene presbyteral ministry 
(386-397) it was being vigorously defended by its chief propagator 
Eunomius (+394), and Sozomen witnesses to how threatening the 
heresy was viewed in Antioch and elscwhere throughout this peri- 
ed(9. 

For Chrysostom, the ineffability and incomprehensibility of God 
are doctrines of faith required of candidates for baptism, he explains 
in his Antiochene Baptismal Catecheses 1, 200). But it is especially 











period, see also G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria (Princeton 1961) 
410-49. 

(9) Mansi 3:267.90, 325-36, 

C°) Base DE Cisanée, Contre Eunome, ed. B Sesnoui with G-M. or 
Duran, LDournntzav (SC 299, 305, Paris 1982, 1983) = PG 29:497- 
669. 

CYW. JatGex (ed), Gregorii Nysseni opera 1-11, 2nd ed. (Leiden 1960) 1 
bri 1-2; 1, 3-311 (liber 3) 

CP) lbid. iL, 312-410. Ct. Quasten III, 209-10, 257-58. 

(7) We know of the work from Theodore himself, who refers to it at the 
very beginning of his Commentarius in Evangelium Iohannis apostoli, ed. J.- 
M. Vosré (CSCO 115-16, scr. Syri 62-63 = ser. 4, t, 3, Louvain 1940) 3 
(versio 1); as well as from Puoris, Bibl. Cod. 4, PG 103:52A, On these 
and other, now lost anti-Eunomian works, see CaVALCANT, Studi eunomiani 
xii- 








(CHE IV, 12-30, ed. J. Bioez, GCS 50 (Berlin 1960) 154-87 passim. 
On the whole question see CavALLERA, Le schisme d'Antioche (noie 68 
above); CAVALCANTI, Studi eunomiani 1-22. 

Jean CuRYSOSTOME, Huit catéchéses baptismales inédits, cd. A. WEN- 
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in his five famous homilies On the Incomprehensibility of God(*), 
delivered in Antioch in 386-387, that Chrysostom enters the lists 
directly and vigorously against Eunomius’ teaching(”). 

The Anomeans at Antioch were numerous, active, and disrup- 
tive, and Chrysostom attacks them especially for their teaching on 
the knowability of God's essence. From the literature of this con- 
iroversy originated an entire vocabulary of apophatic theology, in- 
cluding the four alpha-privatives of CHR: 1) évéxgpactos, 2) éxept- 
vónros, 3) déparos, 4) dxaxéanrtos. 

Before Chrysostom and CHR, most of these expressions are 
found already in Gnostic writings, in Philo, in the New Testament, 
and in Clement of Alexandria, and they are common to the anti- 
Eunomian treatises of Basil the Great and his brother Gregory, So 
the epithets in question are not peculiar to Chrysostom. But he 
does use all four of them in the body (i.e. excluding the titles) of his 
five Antiochene homilies on the issue, as follows: (1) only once, (2) 
twice, (3) three times, and (4) his favorite, axaréanrtos, "incompre- 
hensible,” twenty-seven times, plus five more times in the titles"). 














GER (SC SObis, Paris 1970) 118-20; cf. WAGNER 78, Arius and Eunomius 
were also major heretics for Chrysostom's classmate Theodore of Mopsucstia, 
‘who mentions them frequently in his own catecheses: Hom. 1, 11; 3. 12: 5, 
9; 13, 8; ST 145:19, 71, 111, 381; cf. WAGNER 78 n.20. The same was true 
Of their teacher, Diodore of Tarsus, if we can believe the later testimony of 
Ebedjesu (f 1318), whose catalogue lists a lost anti-Eunomian polemical trea- 
tise of the Antiochene master: Eouovesu, Carmen continens catalogum libro- 
Tum omnium ecclesiasticorum, BO 1L.1:28-29; cf. CAVALCANTI, Studi euno- 
mani xii. 

(9) Jean Cunysostome, Sur l'incompréhensibilité de Dieu, t. 1 (Homélies 
1-5), 2nd ed., ed. AM. MALINGREY, trans. R. FLACELIERE, intro. J. DANiÉLOU 
(SC 28bis, Paris 1970), 

(7) Ca. 439-450 the Byzantine historian Socrates of Constantinople sums. 
up this teaching in his HE IV, 7: “God knows no more about his own 
being than we do. His being is no more known to him than it is to vs. 
Whatever we know of him, he knows fully too, and whatever he knows, you 
find in us too, without any difference. God is pure, incommunicable sim- 

Only the Father possesses this divinity, This Logos is created, not 
God gives the Logos his energy, his activity, and uses him as an 
instrument in the production of other creatures, first among which is the 
Holy Spirit. Though man cannot of himself know God's essence, God him- 
self has communicated this knowledge" (PG 67:437B). 

(C?) SC 28bis, index, 332-34, 
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For this is the term that provides both theme and name to the 
entire corpus — though whether the name and its titles are from 
Chrysostom is, of course, moot. 

‘Once, however, in Hom. 3, 54-55, Chrysostom employs all four 
epithets in combination, and, strikingly, as Daniélou points out(”), 
on that occasion he not only uses all four, and only these four epi- 
thets; he does so in exactly the same sequence as in CHR: “Let us 
call upon him, then, the ineffable, the inconceivable God, the invisi- 
ble, the incomprehensible, . .” ©). 

Even more significant is the fact that among all Greek writers in 
the TLG, no one but Chrysostom uses all four epithets together, and 
no one but Chrysostom uses them in the exact order in which they 
are found in CHR. The relevant texts are: 

1. From before 398, the just mentioned Antiochene sermon De incom- 
prehensibili Dei natura, hom. 3, 54-55: Kaðpev voiwy adxov töv 
véxppaaton, tóv dxepwintov 0tóv, röv ddpatoy, tov datdiyn- 
vov... (9). 

2. Some of the epithets are found not only in combination but in litur- 
sical order in two other Antiochene homilies, /n Mr hom. 2, 2, has 
epithets 1-2(8), which is worthy of note because the first, üvix- 
‘gpactos, is very rare. Chrysostom himself uses it but twice, only 
once in combination with all three other apophatic epithets. Theo- 
philos of Antioch, Ad Awolycum 1, 3 (ca. 1600"), and Eusebius, 
Demonsiratio evangelica. V, 1:5(*). are the only other sources the 
TLG scan shows as using véxopastoc in conjunction with one of 
the other three epithets. ^ 

3. In illud * Pater si possibile" 3, has 23-42... Ñv axodoat xai paðeiv, 
c 6 Ges, ð üpprtos, à ügtapros, á dazpivórtos, à dipatos, ó dva- 
sdanatos. (0), 

4. While in exile from 404 until his death in 407, Chrysostom deals 
again with the same question in his treatise On the Providence of 
God (Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt). In T, 18 he says: 'O 88 zoho- 
zpaypovoúpevoç tind cob, dvóAtüpog, üveXioloro, dai Gv Kai 








(9) Ibid. 18-19. 

(9) Ibid. 190. 

(9) Loc. ci 

(E)PG 57:25D. Cf WAGNER 76-77. 

(@)Turorines or Annocn, Ad Autolycum, text and trans. by 
R. M. Grant (Oxford 1970) 4; THEOPHILE 'ANTIOCHE, Trois livres à Autoly- 
cus, ed. G. Baroy, trans. J. SENDER (SC 20, Paris 1948) 62. 

(9 Ed. L A. Heret, GCS 23 = Evsemus 6 (Leipzig 1913) 151b. 

(8) PG 51:37A. CE WaGxer 76-77. 
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gaituc dv, dwupyos, dxedeimnt0c, dnepwónzoç. tnepBaivey vobv, 
MOV Aonopdy, aréxypaatns. üppnos, dxardiyxtos ox iol xai 








5, A doubtful text(") from the period of Chrysostom's episcopate in 
Constantinople (398-404), Hom. de capto Eutropio 9, provides an 
even closer parallel. Although the authenticity of this section of the 
homily has been disputed, its language provides doublets not only 
with the liturgical passage from CHR, but with other expressions of 
Ghgsasion sendy ce, The passage is referring vo Christ in his 
Godhead: 'Axpatoç fv, vólzfipos Å očaía, ügüaptos. fv ii pions, 
dapi. pass, dedinrtos dai div, doare Ox, aptum 
éryčhoug, üwrupos töv dvo dwviptow, viv Xonayóv, Knap. 
Batvav Siávovav. . (9). us 


These texts permit us to conclude the following: 

|, Chrysostom knew these four epithets in the liturgical order 
as given in CHR. 

2, It is probable that he knew them as part of a prayer invok- 
ing (xahdyev) God. 

3. Since the doublets in question are not found in APSyr, and 
hence were not in AP; and since computer scanning pro- 
vides no secure basis for ascribing to Chrysostom the texts 
common to CHR-APSyr, i.e. that least common denomina- 
tor we have attributed to the AP Urtext: the doublets do 
mot show Chrysostom to be the author of AP. 

4, Since whatever is almost certainly attributable 10 Chrysos- 
tom is an addition to AP, this narrows our question 1o 
whether Chrysostom, even if not the author of AP (and 
therefore of CHR) in the modern sense of the term (a 
problem 1 prescind from for the moment), could at least 
have been responsible for this later, Byzantine redaction 
that has come down to us as CHR, 

5. Apart from the authenticity issue, what we have seen so far 
concerning the historical context of the apophatic confes- 
sion provides a relatively secure context for locating this 
later elaboration of the Greek Urtext of AP to the period 


(*) JEAN Curysostome, Sur [a providence de Dieu, E 
(SC 79, Paris 1961) 70-72. Vene e E 


CPG 4528; ALDAMA 170, 
PG 52:404A. 
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during or after the anti-Eunomean polemic, which raged 
from ca. 355. 

6. That, in turn, would place the composition of the AP Ur- 
text back to at least mid-century as an anaphora in use in 
the metropolis of Antioch. 





Let us return now to the main question as narrowed by these 
conclusions: is John Chrysostom the author of the present redaction 
of Byzantine CHR? Chrysostom's writings so abound in apophatic 
'epithets(?) that it is only on the basis of a strict correspondence of 
doublets, as in the case of this apophatic confession of CHR, that 
any real argument for a liturgical parallel can be developed. Does 
this parallel argue for Chrysostom himself as the redactor of the 
elaborated text of the CHR presanctus(*)? Though there is no way 
in which one can speak of "proof" in such matters, 1 would consid- 
er this conclusion the only probable one under the circumstances. 

Note well that the argument is not based just on the doublets in 
Chrysostom-CHR, but on them plus the complete absence of similar 
doublets in any other Greek Christian writer then, before, or after 
With the expression “God the ineffable, the inconceivable, the invi- 
sible, the incomprehensible, always existing, ever the same," we are, 
then, dealing with a “Chrysostomism” verified nowhere else. 

This, in turn, permits us to align the evidence and argue as fol- 
lows: 

1. The text in question is not found in APSyr, and hence 
mo probably wes qoLin AB. 

2, But it is found in the later Greek redaction of AP, which 
we know as CHR. 

3. Further, it is an expression clearly derived from the anti- 
Eunomean polemic raging in Antioch from ca, 355. 

4. In this polemic, John Chrysostom played a major role, 

5. The text, in its liturgical form in CHR, is a Chrysostomian 
hapax found in no other writer. 

6. It would seem, then, that either Chrysostom borrowed the 
expression from the liturgy, or the liturgy got it from 
him. 





(*) See indices, SC 28bis: 314, SC 79:281-82. 
(9) CE WacNeR 76. 
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Did Chrysostom himself personally redact this expanded recen- 
sion of the liturgical text? And if so, when? Since it is difficult to 
imagine a young presbyter even of Chrysostom's obvious gifis med- 
dling with the anaphora of a major see — indeed in that area and at 
that time the see which, before being overtaken by Constantinople 
and Jerusalem, was still the most important center of liturgical in- 
uence in the Prefecture of Oriens — one might prefer to think that 
the anaphora influenced the preacher, not vice-versa, and thus was a 
text well-known to Chrysostom from frequent use, and not a recent 
thnovation. Our main proof text, On the incomprehensibility of God, 
homily 3, was, after all, preached at a eucharist in Antioch(*), and it 
‘would be quite natural that at its conclusion, where the text in ques- 
tion appears, the homilist exhort his hearers to pray God in the 
words of the imminent anaphora — if those words were, in fact, part 
of the anaphora at that time. 

This is the sticking point, and there is no sure way to resolve it 
But it seems to me fairer to the true weight of the objective cvi- 
dence to attribute the apophatic epithets to Chrysostom, but to con- 
clude that they were added to the Antiochene Anaphora of the 
Apostles by him, or at his direction, only after being ordained 
bishop of Constantinople on February 26, 398. The reasons for this 
are twofold: 


1. If my argumentation thus far is suasive, we find the apo- 
phatic confession in Chrysostom's homilies in Antioch be- 
fore they appear in the liturgy, or at least before Chrysos- 
tom would have borrowed them from the liturgy after go- 
ing to Constantinople. For the absence of the expression 
im APSyr, I have argued, means it was not part of the 
Urtext of AP as it would have been known to Chrysostom 
during his Antiochene period. 

2, So it appears reasonable to assume that the liturgy got the 
apophatic confession from Chrysostom, not vice-versa. 


According to this proposed scenario, the Antiochene writings of 
Chrysostom would be evidence that during the period of his Antio- 
chene ministry, St. John knew and used the four apophatic epithets 
in a certain order. Later, while at Constantinople in 398-404, he 


(9) SC 28bis: $8. 
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them into the text of AP, an anaphora he had known in 


bishop. This would remove the objection voiced above to his 
ng the liturgy of Antioch while a mere presbyter there, 

‘might object to delaying the interpolation of the apophatic 

ession until Chrysostom's Constantinopolitan episcopate with the 

that the Anomean problem was chiefly an Antiochene one 

m's career. By the time Chrysostom had arrived in 

jople, had not Arianism and its progeny been largely laid 

im the capital by Gregory Nazianzen, bishop there briefly 

ber 380-June 381), whose vigorous and effective measures 

these aberrations were crowned by the Council of Constanti- 

“1 in 381? Hardly. Though the council of 381 condemned 

variety of Arianism and semi-Arianism of the Eunomians, the 

‘and anyone else, and an imperial decree of July 19, 381, 

them to build churches in the cities or elsewhere under 

confiscation), Eunomius and his doctrine, in one form or 


i3), now Balzik-kale, in the Hellespont, then still a suffragan 
‘of Ephesus, when he became Arian bishop of Constantinople 
wary 27, 360-370)("). Eunomius, who did not stay long in his 


ed a synod in Constantinople in 383, was exiled shortly there- 

"by Emperor Theodosius, and lived in Halmyris in Moesia, Cae: 
in Cappadocia, and nearby Dacora, until his death in 394. 

lid his death end the peril: four years after, in 398, several 
il edicts under Emperor Arcadius ordered Eunomius' works 

Mt and made possession of them a capital offense(*). The last 
decree dealing with the question is an edict of Theodosius II, 


©)Cavatcann, Studi eunomiani 19. 
(P) For the dating of these often brief and conflicting episcopates during 
and later Chrstological stniggls, see G. FeDALt0, Hierarchia eccle- 
‘orientalis. Series episcoporum ecclesiarum orientalium. 2 vols. 1: 
Constantinopolitanas; 11: Patriarchatus Alexandrinus, Antioche- 
Hierasolymitanus (Padua 1988), 


©) Quisres 1I, 307. 
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May 30, 428°). But if this is the last official trace of Eunomianism. 
in imperial or ecclesiastical sources, Eunomian communities contin- 
ued to exist through the middle of the fifth century at least, and 
anti-Eunomian polemical writings are witnessed through the end of 
the following century (*). 

Tt should come as no surprise, then, that Chrysostom delivered 
his final two homilies against the Anomeans at Constantinople in 
398(?), and continued to maintain his firm stand against Anomean- 
ism right until the end of his life — as we saw he did, and without. 
ambiguity, in one of his last writings from exile, the treatise On the 
Providence of God cited above(). 

Hence I will let my hypothesis stand, for the moment, even if in 
all this we must remain in the misty realm of possibilities and prob- 
abilities, For, let me repeat, if the doublets adduced thus far cannot 
be dismissed as negligible, we are, nevertheless, hypothesizing on the 
basis of evidence which, of itself, proves nothing with certainty. 
Still, degrees of probability do increase as the confluence of evidence 
mounts, and the argument based on it convinces. And there is 
more evidence to come. 

‘As to the further question, whether Chrysostom might not also 
have been the author of not just this and other redactional emenda- 
tions to AP, but of the entire CHR anaphora, perhaps in two phases, 
Antiochene (AP) and Constantinopolitan (CHR), analogous to what 
Raes proposed for BAS”), I shall leave this issue until later, 


2, "Always existing, ever the same" ( 





The concluding phrase (8) of this apophatic credo in CHR, dei 
Öv, Goatrws v, if taken verbatim, is a hapax found thus nowhere 


() Codex Theodosii XVI, 5:65, ed. Tu. Moumsen, P. M. MEYER, Theo- 
dosiani libri XVI cum Constitutionibus Sirmondianis et leges novellae ad The- 
odosianum pertinentes 1. 2 (Berlin 1905) 878-79; cf. CAVALCANTI, Studi euw- 
nomiani 20. 

(*) CavaLcaxt, Studi eunomiani 21. 

C) Hom. 11-12, PG 48:795-812 = CPG 4324-4325. On the venue, ef 
PG 48:795; O. BaRDenuieweR Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (2nd cå. 
Freiburg B. 1913-1932) III, 340. 

C") Text no. 4 above at note $6. 

CA. Rass, L'authenticité de la Liturgie byzantine de Saint Basile, REB. 
16 (1958) 158-61. 
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but in CHR and Chrysostom. And Chrysostom not only has it 
twice, but both times he uses it in conjunction with our alpha- 
privative epithets. 

Everything that has been said above conceming the apophatic 
epithets applies, mutatis mutandis, to the expression "always exist- 
ing, ever the same." lt, 100, comes out of the Anomean controver- 
sy; it, 100, is a favorite of Chrysostom, 

In this regard, the text cited above from De capto Eutropio 9(9) 
is especially interesting in that it applies the epithets and their fol- 
lowing phrase, “always existing, ever the same,” to Christ. In CHR 
they are predicated of all three persons of the Holy Trinity. Similar 
passages in the presanctus of ApConst VIII, 12:6 ("always and in all 
you remain the same": tov névtote Kata rà abtd Kai daadrog 
Ezovsa)(™) and in Eunomius, Apol. 28 (Eig 66 dy Kai póvoç dv xai 
dri ò abts Gy, navtov ton O2d5 xai xrlorng xai ómjowp- 
-765....)() are predicated of the Father only, as Wagner has pointed 
out(?). 

The anaphoral reading in CHR must also, then, be a deliberate 
anti-Eunomean emendation, and the evidence points, again, to Chry- 
sostom as the most likely source of this interpolation. Several argu- 
‘ments support this conclusion: 

1. Apart from Chrysostom, not one Greek writer in the TLG 
data-bank, pagan or Christian, ever uses the exact phrase 
ci öv, Houston dv, 

2. Chrysostom uses it not once but three times, and para- 
phrases it closely a fourth (^^), 

3. The expression “always existing” (et dv) by itself is also a 
favorite of his, used several times in various contexts, in- 

















) Text no. $ above at note 88. 





7) WAGNER 82-83, 

(9) Two of the relevant texts have been cited above in the previous sec- 
ion: texts nos. 4-5 above at notes 86, 88. The third is Chrysostom's Comm. 
im Is 6, 2, a work that dates from his Antiochene period, before 386: "ZU, 
engi, névov, dv, Cv, dei Gnbruc dv,” JEAN CueYsosrowe, Commentaire 
sur Isaïe, ed J. Dumortier (SC 304, Paris 1983) 262; for the date of this 
work, cf. ibid. 14. The paraphrase is Expos. in ps 7, 6: "... dri Gv bya 
toc... Kai det curas Exav,” PG 55:90. 
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cluding the ones in combination with "ever the same" 
(Goatrws àv) just referred to(). 

4, Finally, no one but Chrysostom ever uses the phrase, "al- 
ways existing, ever the same," in combination with the 
alpha-privative epithets — and he does so n 
not with all four 
gical order, but once with 2-1-4 (text no. 4 above), once 
fortu — text no.5 is of dubious authenticity) with 2. 














‘The sources adduced, especially those from the period of Chry- 
Sostom’s Constantinopolitan episcopate and exile, strengthen the hy- 


pothesis already enunciated at the conclusion of the previous sec- 
tion, 





‘The Motives for the Eucharist 


The patently anti-Arian trinitarian confessions (9, 15) are ana- 
phoral. Formelgut, characteristic of the Antiochene and East-Syrian 
type presanctus in the post-Nicene period(**), and must be dis- 
counted as evidence of authenticity. 
_ There follows a passage recounting the motives of our thanks- 
giving (10-18): 
10. From non-existence you brought us into being, 11. and when we 
had fallen you raised us up again, 12. and did not shrink from doing 
everything until you had led us up 10 heaven I3. and graciously bes. 
towed upon us the future kingdom. 14. For all this do we thank 





(9)Cf. TLG or PG 346; 55:90, 646; 56:390; 59:97 (oun 
Get i lapi), 99, 518; 62:108; 63:823. ell 
(*) See Turobonr or Morsurstta, Hom. 16, 57, ST 145:541-4 
5 i 5-7, i$, $49; 
the Anaphora of the Apostles Addai and Mari, Macowner, The Older 
Known Text (note 8 above) 360-61; MOP, PE 381-82: numerous other Syriac 
and Armenian Antiochene-type anaphoras, eg. PE 277, 282, 286, 288-89, 
293, 298-99, 303-6, 311, 337, 342-43; including the older ones like Testamen. 
tum Domini 1, 23, e. T. E. RAM, Testamentum Domini mow Jesu 
risti (Mainz 1899) 38-81 = PE 220; and 
262:2008-11 = PE 246, 270. MALA E INTUO. 
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15. you and your only-begotten Son and your Holy Spirit, for all the 
things we know and do not know, your benefits seen and unseen, 
accomplished for us. We thank you also for this service: deign to 
receive it from our hands... 


Let us examine these motives one by one. 





3. Thanksgiving for Creation “ex nihilo” (10): 


From non-existence you brought us into being,” XÒ èx 100 ji) Övros 
aig cà n fads napina, 

Just as Jewish liturgical prayer blessed God above all for crea- 
tion and salvation('?), so too, thanksgiving for creation and redemp- 
tion in Christ is the prime motive of the carliest Christian cucha- 
riso). 

The explicitation of this theme by stressing creation ex nihilo, 
common to APSyr-CHR (and thus to AP), MOP and NES(99), is 
especially frequent in the Antiochene anaphoras: it is not found in 
BAS, JAS, MK, or Sarapion(!"?), though a recent reconstitution of 
the text of two Greek anaphoral fragments reveals the same tradition 
in Egypt: 

4. The papyrus Barcelona 154b-157('") from the first half of the 
fourth century, with an ancient Alexandrian Greek anaphoral frag- 


ment which Janeras dates to the third century, making it the oldest 
‘extant Greek anaphoral text discovered thus far('™). R. Roca-Puig, 








(9) See PE 5-57 passim. 

(99) See Didache 9-10, PE 67-68; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 
41.1 (a. AD 165), PE 72; cf. ibid. 117.2, PE 72-74; etc. On the general 
theme of creation in the anaphora, see J. Keenan, The Importance of the 
Creation Motif in a Eucharistic Prayer, Worship 53 (1979) 341-56. 

CM) PE 383, 388. 

(9) WAGNER 85. 

(0%) Description in R. Roc-Puic, Sui papiri di Barcellona, Anafora gre- 
ca secondo la liturgia di san Marco, Aegyptus 46 (1966) 91-92 (this identifi- 
cation of the text as MK must be discounted: cf. JANERAS passion). 

(18) JANERAS 14-15; JANERAS has demonstrated that this anaphora repre- 
sents the original Greek text of the Louvain Coptic anaphoral fragment no. 
27, edited by L. Th. Ltromr, Coptica Lovaniensia, Mu 53 (1940) 22-24; cf. 
P. Devos, AB 104 (1986) 126. See JanrRas’ references for full bibliography 
‘on the Barcelona Anaphora. 
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who has been editing the anaphoral text in dribs and drabs, has 
baptized it the “Anaphor of Barelona."() The preancis of 

lis text contains t ~... novon tà návra ix tod pÀ 

p BO 85 an SU PU Cd 

. The fifth-sixth century Egyptian parchment fragment P. 17032 now 
in the Ampischr Abtiong ofthe Saatche Musen zc Btn 
(DDR), segment 2 as reconstructed by Gamber: à tè mávra éxoin- 
Sev èx to wh övrog siç xó elvai). 

3. The mid-seventh century Bodleian Papyrus, one of several found in 
the ruins of the Apa Apollon Monastery south of Lycopolis (Asya) 
in Upper Egypt, and usually (if misleadingly (^) called the Eucho- 
logion of Dër Balizeh, as newly reconstituted by J. van Hacist. The 
text in question is from the beginning of the anaphora: ò Otós xai 
Rariip 100 nupiov AiG ‘Ingod Xpiotod ò roujous tá máva È oix 
Svrov xai sig tò elvat à núvia sapayayüv("). 











This is enough to show that we are dealing here with Formelgut 
‘material, an early Antiochene instance of which is found in the pre- 
sanctus of ApConst VIII, 12:7: Eò yàp...ò tà ndvea ix toù ph 
Svtos eis tò siva mapayayüv wi tod povoyevods Yiod cov(!*), 


(YR, RocA-Puio, La "Creació" a l'Ar de Barcelona. 
Barcelona In n 156 (Barcelona 1979); I. £a "Redempe Finita 
de Barcelona. Papir de Barcelona, Inv. n 154 b (Barcelona 1982): ID, La 

Litirgia angilica" a lAndfora de Barcelona. Papir de Barcelona, Inv 
Aat Barcelona 1983) see also In, L 'epiclesi primera a l'nàfora de Bar. 

t Papir de Barcelona, Inv. n* 195 i 
RAS 16-18 gives the full text. PEU RUMINUS 

[rici Creació 15; JANERAS 16. 

(^) First published in diplomatic edition by K. Treu, Neue Berliner 
turgische Papyri, Archiv für Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete 21 ‘aot 
12-74, fragment no. 8; this text remained largely ignored by oriental liturgio- 
logists until the reconstitution of the text by K. Gamer, Teilstück einer Ana- 
phora auf einem Pergamentbatt des 56. Jahrhunderts aus Ágypten, OKS 36 
(1987) 186-92. G. (188) admits, however, that the poor condition of the frag- 
ment makes hypothetical his reconstruction of this segment, and onc must 
bear in mind that G. has been reproached for excessive fantasy in his recon- 
Los of fragmentary papyrus texts (cg. vaN Harisr 455 note 13). 

a leadingly because it is but one of a collection of texts: on this 
point see H. BRAKMANN, Der Berliner Papyrus 13918 und das griechische. 
tondere von Deir el-Bala'izah, OKS 36 (1987) 31-32. 

0") VAN Httsr 487; ef. 4 E rs 
ment VAN Hrs 4 80-51 on van Haelst's placement of this seg- 

(MY SC 336:180. 
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‘though here, following what was undoubtedly the pre-Eunomian An- 
tiochene tradition, it is predicated only of the Father(!!*). 

Thus CHR, APSyr, and MOP (in the postsanctus), by repeatedly 
‘extending the praise and thanks and, thereby, at least implicitly, the 
‘other divine attributes and magnalia to the whole Trinity, are simply 
modifying the existing Antiochene tradition in an anti-Anomean 
E 

As an Antiochene commonplace, the creation ex nihilo theme is. 
also, not surprisingly, a favorite of Chrysostom, echoed in his Antio- 
chene writings, especially, with astonishing frequency("*). Indeed, 
Chrysostom uses not only the very anaphoral phraseology repeatedly, 
either verbatim or in slightly variant paraphrase(?!). He also puts it 
in a context of thanksgiving for God's benefits, exactly as in CHR- 
APSyr: 

EEA e pce y 
brew... ui dx. 200 pù Gvtog eig tà elu. maprjyayav, . (9). 





(1) On the doctrine of ApConst sce MrrzGYk in SC 329, esp. 16, 32. 
G. WacwER, on the other hand, would see ApConst as Anomean; Zur Her- 
Kunft der Apostolischen Konstitutionen, in Mélanges liturgiques offerts au R. 
Dom Bernard Botte O.S.B. (Louvain 1972) 511-37; 1D., Une liturgie anomé- 
enne, in A. M. TRIACCA, A. Pistoia (eds), Trinité et liturgie (Bibliotheca 
Ephemerides Liturgicae Subsidia 32, Rome 1984) 385-93. 

(1?) Expos. in ps 8, 1; in ps 113, 3; in ps 138, 2; in ps 148, 
107, 308, 413, 487; In Heb hom. 2, 3; hom. 4, 3; hom. 22, 1; PG 6: 
184-55; Ad Olymp. ep. 7 (I), 3a, JEAN Cunysostome, Lettres à Olympias, 2nd 
ed.. ed. A.-M. MaLINGREY (SC 13bis, Paris 1968) 142; cf. WAGNER 85-86. 

(22)See the Antiochene writings: In Gen hom. 2, 2 and 4; hom. 3, 3 
hom. 10, 6-7: hom. 22, $; hom. 40, 2; PG 53:28, 31, 35, 87-89, 192. 370: 
hom. 44, 2, PG 54:408; Ad Theod. lapsum 1, 1, JEAN Cunvsostout, A Th 
odore, ed. J. Dumortier (SC 117, Paris 1966) 102-4; In Mt hom. 23/24, 8, 
PG 57:318: In Jn hom, 13/14, 2; hom. 55/56, 1; PG 59:94, 307; In 1 Cor 
hom. 20, 3, PG 61:163: In Eph hom. 4, 3, PG 62:34; In Col hom. 3, 2, PG 
62:319: In 1 Thess hom. 6, 3; hom. 7. 2; PG 62:432, 436; In Philem hom. 
2, 4, PG 62:713; De compunctione M1, S, PG 47:418; Cat. 8, 19, SC SObis, 
id eos qui scandalizati sunt M1, 9, JEAN Cunysostome, Sur fa providence 
de Dieu, ed. A-M. MaLiscrey (SC 79, Paris 1961) 64. 
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3. Expos. in ps 144, 1, combines this and the following theme of 
CHR: Kai yàp mov icutv ópera ied, őr re otk dera. 
dinoizcr... xti ön xa0" éxdorny zpovoct vv fiépav Kui xo] 
ig, xai 2d0pq Kai papás. kai ldórcov wal oix: elöre (7n). 








Impressive as this array of doublets is, they are not unique to 
Chrysostom among the Antiochenes. Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Comm. in Mal 1:6, also has the exact phrase: fixe èx toù pù óvroz 
Suds eig tò sivm napayayov("), His Comm. in Zach 1:7-10 
echoes it strongly too: xtiow 8& mávta owvrópoç zixzlv tů (s 
«rob ix rob pù óvrog wig tò slvat napedmduOsra(!%). Indeed, 
creation ex nihilo is a frequently repeated theme in Theodore — it is 
found eleven times, for example, in his Hom. 2, 9-18 alone(?), and 
can safely be relegated to Antiochene liturgical Formelgut. 





4. Thanksgiving for Redemption (11-1: 








The theme of thanksgiving for redemption 
APSyr-CHR, and thus part of the common Urtext: 
11. kal napaneadvias áviotnou; 
day 12. xal oix ünbotn; riva 
rov Lo fus eiş tv ojpavàv 
Aviyeyes 13. xal thy Daousiav 
txapio0 shy uAooctv, 


also found in 


11. And when we had füllen you 
raised us up again, 12. and did not 
shrink from doing everything until 
you had led us up to heaven 1, 
and graciously bestowed upon us 
the future kingdom. 








From the purely stylistic point of view, the TLG scan has 
turned up numerous doublets for this text in the authentic works of 
Chrysostom: 


1. mapuntoóvras mühv — üviornoaz náAw, especially the latter, are 
expressions dear to Chrysostom, though not necessarily in tandem 
The phrase is from Heb 6:4, and in that form — xai xapazzoóv- 
Tag, náv dvaxarvitery eis perávorav — it occurs three times, once 





(29 PG 55:465. 

(2) PG 66:601B = CPG 3834: cf. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, The “Anaphora of 
Theodore’, STS 31 (1930) 162. 

(9 PG 66:504A = CPG 3834. 

(NST 145:41-53, 
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in Ad illuminandos cateckesis 1, 2(¥), twice in In Heb hom. 9. 
20), Im Heb hom. 10, l, paraphrases the expression thus: tob 
Rovpoð depeany aida Aapelv. ..(9). : 
2. Thay with some form of üviotnpi emerges so often in the TLG 
scanning of Chrysostom's works as to appear one of his clichés, 1 
note here only a few of the more closely parallel expressions: 


i] Ad Theodorum lapsum 8, 29: ... sig tov Xpiotòv xarancoiveas, 
adi dviatnaw("), 


witentia hom. 4, 1: xai åxoùoag Ön rMo... neat; 
tree ral ai aie apps atit RAAN Rice n 
3. oi [npótrpov] axéary... bog is another favorite expression of 
Chrysostom (™), often found in the form, "... did mot shrink from 
doing everything,” as in CHR: ox] üxbor] závta zov 
Bos.) At times it occurs in combination with dvyew or 
some synonym, im passages remarkably similar to the CHR text. 
This is mot surprising, since the anaphoral passage is an obvious 
cho of Eph 2:47. Now this pericope is a favorite of Chrysostom, 
One he refers to explicitly in contexts citing almost verbatim. the 
liturgical text of CHR: 


In Gen sermo 2, |; où yap dxkory návza zow Kal npaypa- 
Bees tox elt Le drepinn) pror tno & dil ta 
rod. Kal fod Matos Aéro "Xovilypt xai avvoxáthoc fds év 
chi bavrob. .."(99). 

In ascensionem. domini, 2: ... mids où mpótpov dréotn ndvra 
fona ca x vl pais, Dus i nls wa ij 
por dwijpayer aj) vip 0. ..(09). 

















PG 63:78. 

(9) PG 63:83. 

(9)SC 17:116. 

(9) PG 49:299. 

(09) Jn s. Eustathium antiochenum, PG 50: 
54:644; In Rom hom. 29, 3, PG 60: 
58. 

(9 Adv. Judaeos or. 8, 3, PG 48:931; Ep. ad Innocentium papam 1, 2. 
PO 52:532; Ep 153 ad Adam (AD 408), PG 32:892: I Rom han. 25, 6 
PG 60:636; cf. Ecloga hom. 29, PG 63:782 = CPG 4084. 
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3. Expos. in ps 144, 1, combines this and the following theme of 
CHR: Kai yàp zoXbv čopev óoeudxut abt, őn te ovx Óvra; 
énoinary,.. xai ön kað’ éxtiemv zpovost rv fpépav xai kon) xai 
iig, xai 240p¢ Kai pavpðç Kai eibira Kai oix eidirex(!). 








Impressive as this array of doublets is, they are not unique to 
Chrysostom among the Antiochenes. Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Comm. in Mal 1:6, also has the exact phrase: äte èx tob ji) óvtoz 
bas cig x eiva napayaydv('*). His Comm. in Zach 1:7-10 
echoes it strongly too: xricw Sè rávra cuviópog einelv tà úr 
adr00 ix tob ph Svtog rig tò eivat napeAMvO6ra(!™). Indeed, 
creation ex nihilo is a frequently repeated theme in Theodore — it is 
found eleven times, for example, in his Hom. 2, 9-18 alone(™), and 
can safely be relegated to Antiochene liturgical Formelgut. 








4, Thanksgiving for Redemption (11-1: 





‘The theme of thanksgiving for redemption is also found in 
APSyr-CHR, and thus part of the common Urtext: 


11, wai napaneadveus éviomnoas 11. And when we had fillen you 

r@lay 12, xal oùx mors ré ta cd us up again, 12. and did not 

TOv bog hng tig róv oùpavòv shrink from doing everything until 

vivayes 13. al mhv Baoeíav you had led us up to heaven 13. 

diyapioo ziv nAovev, and graciously bestowed upon us 
the future kingdom. 








From the purely stylistic point of view, the TLG scan has 
turned up numerous doublets for this text in the authentic works of 
Chrysostom: 





1. napartadveas náv — avéornons náv, especially the latter, are 
expressions dear to Chrysostom, though not necessarily in tandem. 
‘The phrase is from Heb 6:4, and in that form — xui zapazzaóv- 
Tag, nA dvaxervitewy eiz jrerdvoray — it occurs three times, once 





(9 PG 55:465. 
(9 PG 66:601B = CPG 3834: cf. F. E. BricitMaN, The “Anaphora of 
Theodore’, JTS 31 (1930) 162. 
(9 PG 66:504A = CPG 3834. 
CYST 145:41.55. 
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in Ad illuminandos catechesis 1, 20%), twice in In Heb hom, 9, 
209). In Heb hom. 10, 1, paraphrases the expression thus: tob 
Aowipob ägs záv Aapety. ..(09). 

Tl&iv with some form of àviotnm emerges so often in the TLG 
scanning of Chrysostom’s works as to appear one of his clichés. T 
mote here only a few of the more closely parallel expressions: 


[a] Ad Theodorum lapsum 8, 29: ... eig tov Xpiotòv xazaneadveas. 
máy dsiotyev(. 


[b] De poenitentia hom, 4, 1: xai üxoóaus Ox node... neadvres 
Gvéatnoay xai cis thy xporépav mdi émavij ov ebdoxiunaw("). 

3. oix [zpótepov] axéorn,.. bos is another favorite expression of 
Chrysostom(?), often found in the form, “... did not shrink from 
doing eyeryhing," as in CHR: oi[x] ünorn wávta zov 
dog.) At times it occurs in combination with àváyeiv or 
some synonym, in passages remarkably similar to the CHR text. 
This is not surprising, since the anaphora! passage is an obvious 
echo of Eph 2:4-7. Now this pericope is a favorite of Chrysostom, 
‘one he refers to explicitly in contexts citing almost verbatim the 
liturgical text of CHR: 


la] Im Gen sermo 2, 1: où yip datorn mita rowdy wai npaypa- 
tevéjrvos Luz ator [= dvüpczor] dvaayey dithac» év deti bav- 
tof. Kal Bod Matos Aérov: "Xvviyript val overxáiorv fds iv 
debi énvroi. .."(9). 


[o] In ascensionem domini, Ts où npórtpor dniom névea 
nowy xal xácyev xal npaypaterdpevos, loc tov xoAéjuov xui (yl 
pòv deiayer cei) v 0e... (99). 























(99) Ads. Judaeos or. 8, 3, PG 48:931; Ep. ad Innocentium papam 1, 2, 
PG 52:532; Ep. 133 ad Adoliam (AD 404), PG 52:692; In Rom hom. 25.6, 
PG 60:636; cf. Ecloga hom. 29, PG 63:782 = CPG 4084. 





(09 PG. 54:587-88, considered authentic = CPG 4410; ALDAMA 578. 
(9) PG 30:445. 
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le] Daemones non gubernare mundum hom. 1, 
vòv üviyaye. ..(97). 


{21 Especially close to the liturgical text is Adversus Judaeos or. 8, 2: 
xai oj zpòtepov dxéory ndvra now xai speyuatsoóptvos, Zo: thy 
goa tiv xtaovoay dvéornae, xui dxipdage Tob Ouvitov, mui xpi. 
Tov oipavdy éxapayómor. xai peiloma àv ázohohówuv toner 
yat. .. (99. 


[el See also ihe Constantinopolitan Homilia dicta presente impera- 

fore, 1: wy xpórpov åpiotaoðar závra noupvia xai zpayputevó- 

Ben Bas 67 het i jo d rne iid 
im... 09). 


As Wagner remarks, dvéyeiv is a favorite word in Chrysostom's 
vocabulary, in reference to humankind’s “elevation” in Christ() 
4. Chrysostom uses the expression “heavenly kingdom” (Baouzia 
[t6] oüpavóv)^) never "future kingdom" (faauizia ù pov- 
O4) very rare im Greek writers: the TLG scan gives it but four 
limes, once in Eusebius, Scholia in Lucam 19:1209), once in a 
dubious work of Basil(*), and twice in Chrysostomian spuria (1). 
5, Finally, Chrysostom frequently uses Bacuiziav('*) or synonyms for 
cternal life (Gon. aimviov, áðavaoiav, pëovouv Gory, àv vhs 





pòg tv opa 











(7) PG 49:247, 

(9 PG 48:929. 

(7) PG 63:474. 

(*) See texts nos. 3a, 3c, cited above at notes 135, 137; also Im Eph 
hom. 3, 2, PG 62:25-26, where he uses it four times in this context. Cf. 
Wacanen 89, 

C“) De gloria in tribulationibus 2, PG $1: 197; In illad "Habentes eundem 
spiritum hom. 1, 4; hom. 3, 10, PG 51:276, 290; In Gen hom. 47, 5; hom. 
52, 1, PG 54:427, 457; In Eph hom. 16, 1, PG 62:111: [n Col hom. 3, 
PG 62:407; In illud “Apparuit grata Dei omnibus hominibus" 12, 
A. Wrxorn, Une homélie inédite de Jean Chrysostome sur 'iipharie, REB 
29 (1971) 129. 

(8) PG 24:5894. 

(^) Enarratio in Is VII, 205, San Basio, Commento al profeta Isaia. 2 
vols, ed, P. Thrvisaw (Corona patrum salesiana, serie greca 4-5, Turin 1939) 
1I, 219 = PG 30:469B (CPG 2911). 

(9 De patientia sermo 2, PG 60:733 = CPG 4621; Atbawa 292; Im 
sanctam Theophaniam, PG 50:806 = CPG 4522; ALDAMA 162. 

(08) De statuis hom. 7, 2, PG 49:93; In Gen hom. 42, 1, PG 54:457; De 
Dauide et Saule hom. 1, 2; hom. 3, 8, PG 54:679, 707; Expos. in ps 148, 5. 
PG 55:491; In 1 Thess hom. 3, 1, PG 62:407; cf. Ecloga hom. 17, 
63:680 = CPG 4684. 
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Bacusias xoweviav("*)) as the object of xapiCouat, a usage that 
the TLG scan tums up elsewhere only in Philo) and Ps-Athai 
siust). 





vith a general thanksgiving for all benefits, repeating the trinitarian 
ssion: “For all these [things] do we thank you and your only- 
‘Son and your Holy Spirit" (ózép tovtov årávtov eùxapıo- 

Gor Kai tọ povoyevel ov WO Kui tà mvéupuri Gov tà) 

a conclusion which goes back to Jewish table-prayer, the Bir- 


agimus tibi et benedicimus te (nomen tuum)”(1). As Lietz- 
| pointed out(9), a similar formula concludes the presanctus of 
c , just before the transition to the Sanctus, as in 
HR: Yzip naveow oor ý 5650, Aéozora navroxparap('s}), To- 
‘day, numerous scholars are inclined to consider this summary 
thanksgiving the original conclusion to the Antiochene-type anapho- 





ition-anamnesis block. 

d carry us too far afield. 

- Chrysostom uses the formula iimép [i/88] toótov &mávtav 

'atõpev/otýowpev/otňoavtes/otoŭvteç often, though by no 

exclusively, in the concluding formulas of his homilies, with 
frequency as 10 make it almost one of his clichés('™), 


But to address that question here 





C“) Respectively, In s. Iulianum martyrem 1, PG 50:667; In Gen hom. 
3-4, PG 54:427; De Dauide et Saule hom. 3, 7, PG 54:704; cf. In Mt 
11, 6, PG 57: 
a 09) Legatio ad Caium 326, ed. A. PELLETIER (Les œuvres de Philon 
Alexandrie 32, Paris 1972) 290. 
_ C9) Homilia de Passione et cruce domini, 31, PG 28:340 = CPG 2247: 
(68 ai tiv Bacvsiay plv tàv oipavàv £papicu. 
(H) PE 11, 27, cf. 53; WAGNER 91. 
(99) LierzuuNN, Mass and Lord's Supper (note 19 above) 112. 
()SC 336:192. 
{HPG 48:982; 49:126, 211. 220; 49:126, 211, 220; 50:534, 706; 
14 (dubious = CPG 4528) 448, 460 (dubious = CPG 4520); 53:0. 





£593, 598; 55:203, 216, 512. 575; 56:135, 175; 57:331; 60:654; 61:199; 
62:75, 92; In illud "Apparuit gratia dei omnibus hominibus 11, cd. WENGER. 
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Such a stereotypical formula may prove nothing as to authentic- 
ity, for it is not of Chrysostom's invention, but belongs to the Urtext 
of CHR, On the other hand, Chrysostom's consistent employment 
of it to conclude his homilies should not go unnoticed. 


6. The Thanksgiving for Benefits Known and Unknown, Visible and 
Invisible (16-18): 


In the Greek text of CHR, this original conclusion of AP is 
extended by a further thanksgiving for hidden benefits: “For all the 
things we know and do not know, your benefits seen and unseen, 
accomplished for us” (Oxép ravewy dy Topev xai dv oix loue, àv 
guvepüv xai doavav eiepyeobv gov tv sig jas yeyernpévov), 
Though Engberding dismisses these additions as Formelgut('"), this 
text is interesting for several reasons. First of all, as Ligier has 
pointed out, in liturgical language “things known and unknown, 
manifest and hidden", are usually sins, not divine gifts, at least in 
Jewish and Syriac prayers('), so the absence of this text in APSyr 
is not surprising. And since its presence in NES(') is clearly de- 
pendent on CHR and can be discounted, it is another CHR ha- 
pax. 

Now the TLG data-base scan shows that Chrysostom not only 
uses the vocabulary, and even the antitheses (otv, obs Toney 
wovepüv, ügavàv, especially the latter. He is also the only Greek 
writer in the TLG data-bank to use the expression "benefits known 
and unknown” and each time he does so in the genitive plural (ga- 
vepavidgavey aiepyemiów) exactly as in CHR. 








Une homèlie (note 141 above) 127: In illud "Vidi dominum" hom. 5, 3:120- 
125, JEAN Cuvsostowr, Homélies sur Ozias, ed J, Dumortier (SC 277, Par- 
is 1981) 200. 

(19) ENGHERDING, Anaphora 239. 

(9) L. Licer, Pénitence et eucharistie en Orient. Théologie sur une in- 
terférence de prières et de rites, OCP 29 (1963) 21-24, 51-53. Ligier cites 
Greek JAS, PO 26.2:222.2-3; and the Syriac anaphoras of Cyril, AS 3:357. 
SyJAS and Gregory John, AS 11.2:168-69, 227: Clement of Rome, Gregory 
‘Abul Farag, and John the Scribe, E. RrxAUbOT, Liturgiarum orientalium çok- 
lectio (2nd ed. Frankfurt/London 1847) I, 196, 464, 482. 

(9) PE 388. 
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In addition to a resonance in the already cited Expos. in ps 144, 
10), four passages in particular recall this anaphoral text: 


1. Reminiscent of the idea if not the vocabulary is Im Gen hom, 26, 5: 
Kai üxip dv ayvootvres eùepyetopeða, xai imip toov igup- 
totóptv(*). oops 
Ad Stagirium a daemone vexatum liber 1, 5: Mù soivoy nip 
rota póvov dy lopzv, JA Kai ünip dv oix Toney eùyapıotõ- 
pev air: où yap éxóvrag póvov, MAA xai üwovtag olev eb 
roiv). à 

3. In Eph hom. 19, 2: Mà tolvuv únèp tov qavepüv sõepyenðv, GG 
inóp ray üpaviv, xai ürig dv üxovucz cicprrtobpróa, ciyopioxó- 
Wagner as shown that this theme of the Hidden benefis received 
from God's bounty is another favorite of Chrysostom, who often 
‘employs 1 Cor 2:9, citing Is 64:5 and 65:17, to the effect that " No 
eye has seen, nor car heard, nor heart of man conceived, what God 
bas prepared for those who love him.” Wagner has amassed an 
impressive dossier of texts, largely from Chrysostom’s Antiochene 
period, where the preacher recalls benefits known and unknown, 
seen and unseen('*). 

4. The most extensive passage, and closest 10 the liturgical text of 
CHR, is the famous "prayer of a certain man” from Chrysostom’s 
Consiantinopolitan sermon In Col kom. 10, 2-309) 

Toto yàp, env, tprov oud Love, bv vals eiyals ejgapiatelv 
xai nip tà pampäv kai (nip cov devi, vai nip by Kove 
inoinotv bo, xai nip Dacüsíag xal ixip yeévens, xai nip 0 
wes xai ixip ávéouos. OUre yap Bos xol; dyioig tiec xal 
nip Ge xowðv siemen pigapiectiv. Olda ty twa ünov dvüpa 
cüt eiyópcvov. Ov xp zobrov tob jnuütou Durgrv, dA’ St 

Eigupisrobutv mi magi tv diyeaiüw 00v vv ix APÒT 
uépas nézo, ths znpotGm. cig nüs rois ávağiovs émdeKw~ 
névov- ónip dv foyer wai dw oók fouev, nip tov gavepiov, Unép tüv 





























(9 Text no. 3 above at note 124. 

(9) PG 53:238. 

(9) PG 47:437. 

1) PG 62:130. 

(09 Wacsun 9295 cies: Ad Sugriun 1,5, PG 47:437; In Gen hom 
26, 5; hom. 27, 1, PG 53:238, 240; In Gen hom. 32, 3, PG 54:460; Expos. 
in ps 41, 5; in ps 144, 1, PG 55:162, 465; In Mt hom. 25, 4, PG 5 in 
Eph hom. 19, 2: In Phil hom. 14, V; In 1 Tim hom. 6, 1, PG 62: 

84, 531 

(9) PG 62:368-69. On this text see S. ANTONIADI, Place de la liturgie 
dans la tradition des lettres grecques (Leiden 1939) 160; WAGNER 94-95; VAN 
DE PAVERD, MeBliturgie (note 56 above) 494. 
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deavdy, xOv iv ipro evonivov, töv £v òy, tbv xvn, röv 
üxovui- nao@y wiv df; rode datione rd; yercripéron. 

For let this, he says, be your work, in your prayers to give 
Thanks both for the seen and the unseen, and for the pood he kas 
done the unwilling, and for the kingdom, and for hell, and for trib. 
ulation, and for refreshment. For thus is the custom of the saints 
to pray and [o give thanks for common benefits of all. | know a 
certain holy man who prayed thus. He used to say nothing before 
these words, but thus: “We ghe Jou thanks for all your benefis 
bestowed upon us the unworthy, from the first day until the present, 
for what we know and what we do not know, for the seen, for the 
unseen, for those in deed, those in word, those with our wills, those 
against our wills, for all shar have been bestowed upon the unworthy. 
even us... (99), 








By way of a corollary, the fact that this Constantinopolitan 

does provide doublets for CHR, whereas Chrysostom's Antio- 
chene sermon In Mt hom. 25/26, 3-4, which refers explicitly to the 
eucharistic prayer, and to God's benefits past, present, and future 
recalled in the eucharistia as the motive of our thanksgiving, does 
not('^), confirms rather than undermines the line of argument taken 
thus far regarding Chrysostom's authorship of CHR but not AP, and 
SEU effecting this redaction of CHR in Constantinople between. 





V. CONCLUSION 


The remainder of the presanctus (19-26) is Formelgut material 
with no strict doublets in Chrysostom, so we can prescind from it. 
From what we have seen concerning the text of the presanctus of 
CHR in relation to APSyr and the writings of Chrysostom, I would 
draw the following conclusions: 


1, Because CHR has textual elaborations dictated by theologi- 
cal concems that cannot antedate the anti-Eunomean po- 
lemic in Antioch from ca. 355, and these additions are not 
found in APSyr, at least some passages of APSyr seem 10 
present an older redaction than CHR of an earlier Antio- 
chene Greek anaphora, which I have called AP. 


ar Trans. adapted from 4 Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 

Fathers of the Christian Church, ed. P. Scuarr, series 1, vol. 13 (Grand. 

ids 1979) 305-6 oa 
(9) PG. 57:331-32. 
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2. For the same reason, this no longer extant AP Urtext with- 
out the anti-Eunomean emendations most probably dates 
from before the start of that crisis ca. 355. 

3. Conversely, the present redaction of the Greek text of CHR 
that does have those additions must, perforce, be later than 
that date. 

4, The authentic writings of John Chrysostom haye numerous 
exact doublets to precisely these later emendations, but not t0 
passages of the AP Urtext, Hence this redaction of CHR is 
most probably the work of John Chrysostom himself, 

5. Chrysostom probably did this revision of AP between 398- 
404, as bishop of Constantinople. According to this admit- 
tedly hypothetical scenario, he would have introduced into 
the rite of the Great Church an existing Antiochene Greek 
anaphora, AP, inserting it, with his own redactional emen- 
dations, into the already existing anaphora! setting of the 
Great Church, 

6. APSyr is a Syriac translation of the same anaphora, adapt- 
ed to the traditional Syro-Antiochene anaphoral setting 
modelled on SyrJAS. No one challenges this, The only 
issue is whether APSyr is a later, abbreviated translation of 
CHR itself, or a translation of what 1 hase called AP, inde- 
pendent of CHR and for that reason lacking CHR's later 
'emendations of the AP Urtext 

7. I have opted, against Wagner, for the latter hypothesis — 

i.e. that Chrysostom is the redactor of CHR on the basis of 

AP, but not the author of AP-become-CHR, because: 





la] In passages common to both, and hence part of the 
shared Urtext, CHR is more developed than APSyr, and 1 
see no reason why the Syriac translator would have cut the 
original Greek text so drastically if it contained the pas- 
sages in question — as, indeed, according to Wagner's scen- 
ario, it must have, 

[b] My computer scan of APSyr and CHR shows that there 
are no strict doublets in the authentic writings of Chrysos- 
tom to any elements peculiar to the text of APSyr. Those 
similarities between Chrysostom's writings and AP Urtext 
passages common to CHR-APSyr, though at times notable, 
are not real doublets. And besides, they are patient of 
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another explanation: some of them are at least partly For- 
melgut material or scriptural resonances. In such cases 
Chrysostom himself could have been influenced by the 
common liturgical language, or even directly by AP. All 
true doublets turned up by the scan are found exclusively 
in the CHR elaborations of AP not found in APSyr. This 
makes it highly improbable that the AP text underlying 
APSyr and CHR is a later abbreviation of an authentic 
CHR, rather than, as 1 have said, CHR representing Chry- 
sostom's expanded redaction of AP, elements of which, 
once we exclude the passages referred to above in the 
methodological principles, are still embedded in the later 
Jacobite reworking of AP which APSyr represents. 

8. All this, when joined with the total silence of all sources 
before ca. 750 concerning a Chrysostom Liturgy, and with 
the explicit mention by Leontius of a Liturgy of the Apos- 
les, makes it more plausible, it seems to me, to conclude 
that John Chrysostom took an already existing anaphora, 
which I have called AP, and reworked it into what we 
know as CHR. 








The advance that my review of this question can claim over 
Archbishop Georg Wagner's seminal study is modest: what computer 
scanning adds is completeness, inerrancy, and exclusivity. It turns 
up each and every instance of the text searched, and shows who 
does use it — as well as who does not. It is this latter, the principle 
of exclusivity, that greatly stengthens the probability of Chrysostom’s 
role in the redaction of CHR. I initially greeted Wagner's thesis 
with skepticism for two reasons: 


1. Because I felt that every Christian writer of Late Antiquity 
used this sort of vocabulary when speaking of things litur- 
gical and theological, so the parallels really proved noth- 
ing. 

2. Because it was impossible to determine whether the simi- 
larities between Chrysostom and CHR were derived from 
the former rather than from the latter. 
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Well, the computer scan simply destroys reason 1), and greatly 
weakens 2). For if Chrysostom got the language from CHR, then 
why are the doublets adduced found in no other Father or anaphora 
in Late Antiquity? 

Furthermore, the arguments adduced here in this sample (and 
there are more to come in my projected study of the entire text of 
CHR, though most of them have already been pointed out by Wag- 
ner) are fully as cogent as those advanced by Capelle, and accepted 
by the scholarly world, for the authenticity of BAS('#), Well, if 
BAS, then CHR. 

Have I, then, “proven” my two contentions, 1) that Chrysostom 
did not compose AP, but 2) that CHR as it now stands was indeed 
redacted by him on the basis of AP? Hardly. In matters such as 
this, where argumentation is based on placing the accumulated 
weight of probabilities on one side of the balance, and that of the 
improbabilities on the other, and seeing which way the scale tips, the 
terms "prove" or "demonstrate," have little place. 

Let me just say that I think the ball is now in the other court. 
Anyone who wishes to argue that all the doublets to CHR adduced 
in the Antiochene writings of Chrysostom were derived by him from 
an already existing text of CHR, should be prepared to explain how 
it is that no other defender of orthodoxy during the whole Anomean 
controversy — not a single one — ever, even once, exploits these 
ready-made texts in defense of the true doctrine. T find it simply 
beyond all credibility that if these texts were ready to hand in a 
eucharistic prayer of the local church where this controversy was 
raging, no single writer but the young presbyter John would have 
thought of using them as proof-texts in the polemics of the day. 





(9B. Carrie, Les liturgies “basiliennes’ et Saint Basile, in DORESSE- 
LANNE 45-74. In his review of WAGNER in OKS 24 (1975) 71, F. VAN DE 
PAVERD states: “Wenn man die von Wlagner] gebotenen Parallelen vergleicht. 
mit jenen, di D. Capelle... heraustellt zwischen der byzantinischen Basilius- 
anaphora und den Werken des Basilius, tritt cin großen Unterschied in der 
Uberzeugungskraft hervor..." | beg to differ. Lector peritus iudicet. 
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fon or yee of fined feass in Constantinople by the 
ninth century! from then through the vec 
century the series of ofices for these feasts (ter 
athered in the menaion) i composed and added 
tothe already exiting weekly (oktocchon) and pas. 
‘hal relin, pentekosarion] propers of the tos 
bc that eves around eda of Easier” 
Jt is only in this period, at the beginning of the 
second millennium that ypika begin to appear. at 
first rodimentary, to regulate the inerference 
‘of these three conflicting cycles of the proper” 
In Byzantine monasticam the earliest inaner 
are the Hypenpons of Stadio and, from Meus 
Athos, ts closely related descendant, the Hypo 
eis of Almas f e Great Lanna 








‘Tuc Stone Rere os Moun Arnos 
The Hypo of St. Athanasia the Alone 

Jti at this point that Mount Athos enters litur- 
‘Real history when Athanasius the Athonite adopts 


the Suudite role and succeeds in inviting ceno. 
ism definitively at Lara after the death ol Ean 
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roc Niepboras II Phokas, 11 December 9685 
“Of Stoudioy apparently wrote no rule 
"but im his Grea! Catch, L. Land 33, be 





(Carm. M1. 40) ond after his death the Studie 

Tiypotrposs was codi by is follower = 
Deginnings of thir cenobie movement on. 
we have the two Vine of St Atanas. as 
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ofthe Great Lavra, and refers iur 
aversion to consi 
3 Toe Suaremoo or las will and tesamen of 
Mando, ren voscime atter December 
Set (Lem or perhaps eren haer om Sep 
tember iS (Nore ad before the author 
ertet ears cf the leven cry 
“Thelirgl information rie Vae, especialy 
Yao 8,268 to general and ony deserpave t 
ro much ut exept oti arro 
pes se now. Wü he das vere ol Lake 
RTA io the Hypetspni another miter 
“Tigh copied in ter sass as simply a 
ian ae tte ee 
tri the Hyponyposs, Ie ceventcenury Lava 
Sheuophtahon 1, gives separa under tbe 
ea tt summaries wel contents On the 
Sered fies on the quanti o fo td diy 
Sn the’ ines e, ond on ceri hr 
ne pm 
"The present redaction of the Hypoypoi is 
from he Lavra within a generation of A 
icy epee 
iis spon and Daryn 
Tie authori of a ee and the abandon 
‘tr venerate a founders pation Wr er 
fie dee woul lay ive gone ct 
amd waned nthe alo the Hy Mou 
“Theft part of th precios decument, vor. 
carte ute forthe Iur atthe ripis of 
‘Nine cenit, tars in very pate 
mille dependence on the Sidi Hypon- 
Toti «hh idend a ù wimpi ih At 
of no iantal impor i the hito 
"saine Mug developmen” 
More important forthe No of he angi 
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the development in this ste period ofthe full 
Sisi pon vo regulate thc pies of ai 
td Cantuntinopottanpratces Tus foco 
ope bythe ceci ccu ll Spread to 
A and as ar ly and even v mom 
deser o Palenine "Sil cam pao Soutery 
Poly Roma, Georg. and A rena on 
nent ts shorted die Golden Ag m 
to pive may to another nae of Sai ile 
ne int developed Studie pla was eo 
re by Alexo pan frum 1025045 an c 
fe hegunen at Stun, forthe monct he 
founded near Comtantinople Ic th tpn, 
tint only Sion s "Theda RC 
eri amiated hi» Savoie e eni ex 
{uty and itrdeced as he rule of the Kiet. 
Fetoola Lavra or Monamery othe Cane n 
Kiev, cradle o Orthodox mecum among te 
nt San" From Urine i ped to the whe 
oth a cy here et Soe 
cps of ie dormem, lan om e 
een fo teeth contrer Ths tue ege 
Appears in Magna Graecia ie Begining the 
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twelfth century as witness the Tipton af S Saks 
of Mesina (a0, 1151) edited aiaga. 
Medi sya mmm 


Frem Hagopelies to agria. Geng and Be 
loni Connection 

‘The earliest evidence for the developed Studi 
sage on Mount Athos comes from Irion. Arati 
incrsions imo Plexine inthe ninth amd es 
E ip once again the monastic ie that 
had flowered anew in the rerainane folowing 
the Persian onsbroght of 614, and “at the end c 
the temh century the center of Georgian Inerary 
activity sift from Palestine to Athor. The Aro. 
ite ron Lavra becomey the source Irom which 
the new fresh current of Btn iris 
Georgia? mee 
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in Iberian wage before this date, but 
"farchniivii and J- Aüfalg arm: "To the 
yon] monks of Mount Athos is due the 
hang create praca ali he ical 
"larga tees reel il in use among the 
"Their influence on the «hole fe of the 
"her culture and tradition. was so lasting 
[sa general tha Georgian Christianity ince the 
‘century s hardiy conceivable apart rum. 
ZAonite school 
PX velccinn of tbe import and succes of this 
Pas change o itargical tradition, s well 
precise confirmation of ts dating s found. 
Qnin: and Responses of Euthymis, mum- 
ri 





“Quin: Wht aon te tuy d Joes oi a 
Eel zs 
"ferme The Liorgy of Jammes in indeed suben 
and origin vri ne ie Greek Churches and 
(uGcorgum] Borne S Ra ud Bed 
Firm md eh 
pelene thse betaine f ber een, The Li 
LR o Juse hs faden vo onions and al nov 
UB unt othe Largs d Chrys. o im kan 
aoa 
“Its obvious what is behind ali this The Byram- 
Aine takeover has disturbed Eu mir imeriocu- 
"or leading him to question the legitimacy of the 
der hagiopolite Georgian tradition in the face of 
Giterporary Byzantine hagorse wage. Euih- 
Bur answer relects exactly the relative prece 
dence ofthe Constamisopohtan anaphora at th 
"urn o the century, when Chrysostom gained the 
‘hand over Maud to amume primacy as 
(fe main Inurgy of the capital, and as frst text in 
he nex Consamioopelin recension of the e 
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From the list of books Euthymius is credited 
with translating, one can see the new synthesis 
"under way: not only does he translate the syran 
fron Ge, iypikon) and the Consiansinopobtan 
uchology bur also the prayers and hours of the 
Talestian horologion The typihon was doubt- 
less a redaction of the Athanasian Diatyposi Ivi 
ron win closely inked to he Great Laura, where. 
Eothymius and his Cather John the Iberian, int 
hegumen of Tiron (97980-1005), were received 
by Athanasius himsel! ca 903-900. and became. 
ch favored disciples that in his Diary posi Atha- 
Tani names them successive trustees (ttgosog) 
‘of Lavra to oversee the choice of his sucesor 
egumen after his death" 








2 The Synaxarion and Lactionary d St Geogr 
Mfacmindeli 


But our most important Atbonite liturgical doe 
umen after the Athanasian Hyporyponis is a typi- 
Yon fro the hand of George HE Meacmindeli (a, 
1000-4. 29 June 1065), thar is, “the Hagiorite” 
(from Aacninda, “The Holy Mountain), eighth 
hegumen of Iviron from cn. 10H unt his resi 
sation 096 His pln the oae Sat 
arion of Gorge Mao, is extant in several 
Georgian manuscripts, the earliest of which ate 
the cleventh-eentuty codices Tiis A7 and 
ACIUS, along with Sal Georgian 427 Based on a 
Consiantinopolitan Greek original that Berionere. 
dtes before 906, t was translated between 1012 
and 1044 when George was diane (dean, Le ec- 
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deiarchy of Iron before becoming hegunen is 
Sl Sparen 8 enough to betran a Constanti. 
Opin antecedents It ally a complete n 
pikon of the Sule heritage, dependent on the 
Hspoiyimis of Sulis and the Disp of 
Allan, bt ied oo with cct oye 
arn) derived fors the 2n ote Oa Chae, 
an inlvence alo reflec inte fly Summaa 
Ard Eater celebrations. 

‘Georges Via ty, 80, 83-84, also writen 
before 104, alrend reflects be one recen 
Svante higuite and older kgiopolue eg 
‘sige and with he pon there no konger 
any doubt to «hom the tory wl go This oe 
{eel important document ie ín cnr 
Malet description o Vergil i on Al Y 
shows thatthe aes: hago hug ase o 
Ste usage, which bythe tne o ur test war 
already an amalgam of Sabi mes (Pha ien 
Mt vespers, Palestinian oho with canore ete) 
it e e of be Great Church, Ine e 

lesontre hu ly polea, the spare a 
«al mater in the eather Athonite Hypen pots 
‘hd Dips i o rdimenay pea be 
‘ase the needed material was agen arabic 
{0 the monks inthe rg look ofthe Gre 
Church This b especialy tue forthe Dive be 
egy. Only wih the manie ation of sibi 
lemen into the monaste os of Sordi, amd 
thei d oc compositam, ec he 
gradual formation of andetoger of the 
lecho ron, peneloaro, mene us 
commodi thi nov materi, nec 
‘orn complex pila contol he icto at 
theconicing ees 

Gerard Gate hav shown tht same she foe 
hagupole to hagioe wage reflected in the 

mri of she Teri lonas don 
The earliest Georgian monaci othe icta. 
ty follow the ancient lection spem of Jor 
Before the annon of lagepatie ce i 
abe second milenium. But bythe hif aite 
evi centu Georg ha addit Ge 
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sam the Byzantine leona, of which man 
pe such as the contemporary Iren Georges 
ŠA, Copied on Athos ee 01, ae sak en 

Ji from the same entry o. ha our aa 
quies Georgian seran of the Cheyenne 
‘tes, Sinai Georgian 89, a lesion medi 
‘mana, whch sho how ft the une 

ee the Georgian moraseric the Ha 
Land. n 


Chartres ofthe Staite Cors 


Te has become a tpn for modern wins wi 
<i inform wt thee as sack 
rehus oder In Byram, Ware S 
‘anderson of nearly a unean members 
Balf a doen monasteries under one ra amd, log 
is more importa under the temple jard tian 
the abbot of Sox, was arid e m er 
der, calli what you wil, s anying nthe comen 
porary Nes? Cencinn meam no Jau Hie e 
eb bu comer Me that m Me under he 
T rare Sue crei ie za 
orgy that St Athan adopted fc ha lnc 
What ae ome ofthe charatrisioof thas Stu- 
düchogiorie wae s the ours pecado 
Aie mona Niko of the Bet Nour 
di poa his gen he main tn when e al 
i in his Tekan, 1, 20. that hs tpn dece er 
Mave the Staite for Sunia 
feast follows rather the State and Ate 
Boraium of compline. meenriion, aod 
aros accord wih he Aten of Ba re Vis 
of Pichon, and the tage of Seon and hc 
foo of the ancien tomo “Its eco to 
now that according othe forme yess [ol the 
Moly Fathers there uno agrypmis the ho he 
through, nether on feat Wor vn Suv hx 
tater the oder of the ritual blo] a hc 
dine o apodeipnon od of meek sd c 
atr con ue pono Sao sd 
‘the Holy Mountain as, i werd cong te 
‘the custom of the cenobitic diataxeis. cae 
So the diference bermeen Stee and Sati 
sage concert mainly the order ef ight rave 
and Nikon indicates the acs for in ire 
‘the be chess sources allem Pass 
snd vis were the core of the praer of the Paes 
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-anchorites and this agrypnia vill be one of 
"nain charscersics disinguishing v 
and henchast organization from the tight 
v of the Stes, wh, if we can tl 
had a lighter pessum of palmody and fewer 
aswell a the efromery eo sleep at ight 


Palestinian psalter of twenty katheomata—they 
Mirth prom dere Bath hoe at 
hera wath laud and aps, but he 
con the schera om feria. rte 

ks de nor ay le vesper before supper 
pen sper fer m ia e Epp ad 
re ferences nthe we ofthe Creat Don- 

Bg) ar rhs though Naon b wrong da 
Sore dae aer doen have it oral 


This issue of she night office will become a ena 
, ollis the ral of aer Sabai 


the marsacips i abo demanded. A rule 
s imanedeh avaible: some tpika open 
"ates others begin withthe weekly appa 
allaigh onan gd from Saturday nghi vr 
‘el Sunday cochuna In other worde 
follow the order of the temporal or solid 
Ke ofthe Comsantinopelian church ear, which 
ith Ener othton, whereas oder, more 
orani and Ie concerned wih the 
"les of the cathedral calendar, begin with 
bat n dearest to dhe monks tbe mon important 
Rad characerisicaly monasi oie of the vec 
yk, the sigil. The hooks a begin with Eater 
(Me Sui typa. book represcmüng the Con- 
Samia onanie rhe. These tat be 
(B wi the agnpnia represent a ter reworking 
Ai syn m the monasteries of the Jean 
"leer between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, prot 
ly in the perd Yoong the disruption of ha- 
dBofelac laurgy through the destruction of the 
‘Cathedral ofthe Ananasi by Caliph ab akin in 
00S, Lek cali is the ne Sabai yas 
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de Antan Hauraki t is af ihe ery rate 
ay a ct i rua 
dioe al lice othe cevn cetur Palin 
Teresa did we ju nope redi uie 
SEIS ted they wd de 
i. Their posioning af ihe srjpaia atthe 
Tea he ok, i pace of abe Duet Vg 
‘hich opens the morale cce of the ural 
ar sed voi (ound at the had of Byzantine kc 
mares ad Suse typi. doubtless betray a 
Sims arempi at vewóraon "The npa 
ita probly flle ia diae during the Tee 
{eet Groom of mona ei lene A 
i Plena ig which choris 
‘pia a ff 
"eo Sabale. manuscripts 
T AUR 105, 1098, c), repens a return t 
Bore untere monastic wage 























The Apna 
According to he Vits S2, va Saas Nucl 
xr ie at tne urs on ere a 
Terypia be held uniterrptety from evening 
Emering, tot ihe cars (of ihe lu] 
St Senday and dominical fraus? And hs hor 
teamen, come down 1o us in à tween 
anc. ise o he du a all mona tà 
me rom neir stude or de Saturday igit 
Plein monas e was rite, not wy 
vesti "o was re pb den on 
permanent adreus, and koinonia was a precari: 
"ol bes at best, The Satur nigh ugypia 
Esu grent portance hae min Danet 
Eep, the broiherhood assembled for comman 
ah omiy on e weekend. The hundreds of 
choris who lived iml groups or as alat 
scared hus and groaet ame in from the 
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wilderness for the vigil in droves, overflowing the 
Church of St. Saban into the courtyard amd wur 
rounding chapels (the Armenians had their own} 
fo that the Marh at which bread was blessed and 
disributed to sustain the brethren during the 
all-night watch had to be celebrated im several 
places” The overriding importance of the vigil ia 
‘arly anchoretic monasticam i confirmed by the 
Tac that in the early monastie sources, sion dur- 
ing monastic prayer almost always take place atthe 
"ih sig 
"The agrypnia of ihe Site monks is describe 
Jn the account of à visit pad by the Abbots John 
and Sophronios to the Abbot Nils of Sinai, a 
Greek source ofthe late sixth or early seventh cen- 
he Hermdwrist of our intrepid 
he Black Mountain! The vigil 
spolite vespers, followed by the 
Hess palma, undoutuedly ol arthros, and then the 
emi psalter, divided imo three seis of fiy 
pales each, Fach masis concluded with the Our 
Father, Korie elon fiy times, ad a New Tesa 
i rom the eps of Jamen, 1-2 Be 
ter, and 1-5 John). After the third sais came ail 
ninie odes ofthe canon, with the Our Father and 
Kyrie alter ihe third and sixth. The service ended 
With Laud (aima, as in schema I 
Scherma THE AGRYPSIA, 
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The Canon 


Henceforth this agrypnia, whose origins and de- 
velopment I ed not detail bere noce they are noc 
part of Athonite liturgical history, wil form the 
Senerbers of ye mone Ket un 
"which further developments ol the neo-Sabsiti 
Synthesis will depend. Por instance, thi vy the 
Byzantine pem of pialmody will begins ite 
weekly eyele with Palm 1 at Saturday vesper 

apres of the season. Ie is abo why orthron, 
ally only on Sunday, er every day acquired the 
entire canon of nine odes. At ru ofcourse, 




















ot the pri der which ter sb 
Uer The clon manana vi to. 
ura for baal canes are e seventh century 
Tiypian papyro Ryland 405 ed We fragmen 
Heiberg 1302. and by the eighth cenar the 
fine ees and their refrains have been acm 
teas 

Alibough ths nine-ode pot: cano 
acer enterpce of precy Byzantine or 
iron di gine ht weh am cor 
‘mous quant of ecdeaanical poetry. ove 
‘ch day page afier page in the chicos UF 
lon, pemekontanon and menakon, could hac 
ie denin ay mar nir ange 
E e Studne hymnographers 
"nid, ot canons o oniy thre edes mere con 
fond for feral daps, and tide fr Saturday. 
Mateos, analyzing the Byzantine fice dorumens 
again ihe hocharop of he broadet radio has 
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"Though not found in the ordering of Mateo 
‘reconstruction the odes in this source indicate that 
Ihe was on the right tack: here not only two but 
‘hice odes, one variable, two fixed, were destined 
for day orthros, and all nine for Sunday For in 
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‘his second stratum of development, Sunday or- 
thros is integrated into the neo-Sabaitic agrypnit 
wik the entire psalter plus all ine odes, and the 

ginal Sunday Uhvee-ode system i extended to 
the rest of the week, beginning with Monday asin 
Schema M Stratum 2. 
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rem 1 Suum Jen 
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Both this second stratum and the orig of ihe 
daily nine-ode canon in the agrypria peasum are 
“onhrtmed by he [aet that Palm 0, traditional in- 
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the es axes Thin shows that ortbros iei 
Hoty Mee odes e Rr were ce n pa 
e vigi pron 

uty ehe with such speculations and hy- 
polea recensioni thc ft place Why 
fi jw acep this presumed "cond ratum a£ 
the orginal todion? Because ode 1 à the pasha 
Vie o. Moser, Cans Domin f Exes 
T1:2, which dong wi ode ihe edet a 
Dani 35-88, are chos Sunday camen fih 
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tat rte doc eem tha the ete rid 
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V of Sestpoli Via of S. Saas refers 10 he 
"it canone or Vie B, 7, of Athanasiu he 
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Havovog* they do not mean “canon” in the pre- 
Sen. technical sene of the nine odes, bur simply. 
the vigil psalmody pensum or, by hendiadys, the 
‘igi ont cot, as he Rain adverb akon 


The Pali 


aS hate development are abo cei e 
ed in the eon he pum of pli 
hase already aoted ibt the Byzantine monasti 
ded imo very dca o lal 
Siehe gin thie dn t 
WY) tee palms apiece. This per 
the Byzantine onc alios 
tht hane been deuta = Saak, Salir ne 
iic excep far tbat Of he ant ot c 
test monks d the cpl. Bm al e Ric 
pasie usages employed the pter i dhe se wns 
"The pemen of pray Bt Station Perge. 
and vaher monaeres of Consaninope betore 
the Fourth Crusade, a wel aa he Gres Laura 
SS Athanasius on Mount Ahon, was tated 
in a way dierent from us 
thie Tn sume the per var 
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1380 Demetrios Gemistos, deacon, notary under 
Pilodieos amd ler protonovary of the Great 
Church, used the Pilothean rubris im his archi- 
ration regulating the ceremonial of the pata 
hal rite of Hagia Sophia Another influence of 
Philtheos’ dias on the present form of the 
Divine: Liturgy, especially im monasteries, and 
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IN THE BRIDEGROOM'S ABSENCE. 
THE PASCHAL TRIDUUM IN THE BYZANTINE CHURCH 


INTRODUCTION 





liturgy » of the Paschal Triduum, if we 
itself (as I intend to do here), was fast- 
ing!, « the fast in the bridegroom's absence », Tertullian calls 
it?, referring to Mt 9:14-15, Mk 2:18-20, and Lk 1:33-39, So the 
primitive Triduum was a time of sober readiness: there is no 
wine (Is 24:15; cfr. Jn 2:3) until it is drunk again in the Messianic 
Banquet of the Kingdom (Is 25:6; Lk 22:18), when the Bride- 
groom comes, at night (1 Thess 5:26; 2Thess 2:1; Rev 3:3, 
16:15), for the wedding feast of the Spouse (Mt 25: 1-13; Rev 3: 
20.21, 19:9). It was a time not of liturgical pomp but of expec- 
tant meditation, while the body of the Lord reposes in the tomb, 
the final Sabbath rest before the fulfillment, the dawn of the 
eschatological « EighthDay » that inaugurates the new time 
beyond all cycles of time‘, 

To anyone familiar with the ceremonial splendor of Byzan- 
tine Paschal Triduum services, the contrast with this pristine 
sobriety could not be more striking. Such developments are the 















* For list of abbreviations, see pp. 9697. 

1 Cr, Eusentus, Church History V, 24:12, ed. B. Schwartz, GCS 9.1 = 
Eusebius 21 (Leipzig 1903) 494; Dioxvsrus or Auxixpara (ca. 260), Ep. ad 
Basilident 1, ed. CL. Feltoe, The Letters and Other Remains of Dionysius 
of Alexandria (Cambridge 1908) 94102; Didaskalia Grd c) V. 1819 (21), 
ed. FX. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum (Paderborn 1908) 
L, 288292; R.H. Cosnouty, Didascalia apostolorum (Oxford 1929) 189.91. 

2 De ieiunio (post 217) 22, CCL 2, 1258. Cfr. Didaskalia V, 12:6 (21), 
ced. Funk I, 268, Connolly 180. 

+ On the final Sabbath theme, see W. Roxboar, Sunday (Philadephia 
1968) $510, 108-118, 282283, A later Byzantine witness is Constantinopolitan. 
Patriarch St. Germanos IT (12221240), Oratio in dominici corporis se- 
pulturam, PG 98, 244289 (sce below at note 55). 

^ On the eighth day theme, sce Ronoowr, Sunday 4851, 88-100, 215285. 
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stuff of liturgical history. By the fourth century in some church- 
es the Triduum opens with a Passion Vigil Holy Thursday 
night, in addition to the Easter Vigil. By the time of Egeria 
(384), the Jerusalem Triduum already has a full-blown system 
of stational services following the sequence of the events of 
Jesus’ Passion*. And there, in Jerusalem, lies the key to much 
of the present-day Byzantine Rite, and to its Holy Week Triduum 
ceremonies, 


FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO JERUSALEM AND BACK: 
THE FORMATION OF THE BYZANTINE PASCHAL TRIDUUM 


That the liturgical usages of the Holy City spread throughout 
Christendom with the pilgrim trade, is a truism of liturgical 
history, That the Church of Constantinople became predominant 
throughout the eastern empire, and that its rite influenced those 
of lesser sees, including Jerusalem, is equally well-known. This 
mutual exchange became especially intense after the first period 
of Iconoclasm (726775, 815-843), during the monastic restora 
tion under the leadership of St. Theodore of Stoudios (+826), 
who summoned to the capital some Palestinian monks of the 
Monastery of St. Sabas to help in the struggle against the here- 
tics’. But the evolution of the Byzantine hours did not stop 
with the Constantinopolitan-Sabaitic liturgical synthesis formed 
in this Studite phase. For this Studite usage then spread 
throughout the Byzantine monastic world, including Palestine, 
where it was subjected to further hagiopolite monastic develop. 
ments", 








§ EUssatUs, Church History II, 17:21.22, GCS 91 = Eusebius 2.1, 152; 
Erimuntus (ca, 377), De fide 22:1214, ed. K. Holl, GCS 37 = Epiphanius 3 
(Leipzig 1933) 523524, 

j Diary 3038, Echur, Journa! de voyage (Itinéraire), ed. P. Maraval, 
SC 296 (Paris 1982) 270291. Further references to Egeria will be given in 
Parentheses in the body of the article. 

> Basic for the relationship between these two liturgical centers is 
A. Baumstark, Denkmäler des Entstehungsgeschichte des byzantinischen 
Ritus, OC ser. 3, 2 (1927) 132; Io, Die Heiligtümer des byzantinischen 
Jerusalems nach einer übersehenen Urkunde, OC 5 (1905) 227-289; Dutt- 
Tavs, Tipikony. 

"See my study, Mt. Athos: A Late Chapter in the History of the 
Byzantine Rite, DOP 42 (1988) 179-194. 
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It is not surprising, then, that around the turn of the mil- 
Jennium our Holy Week documentation reveals a fascinating 
symbiosis: as the rite of Constantinople is being monasticized via 
Palestine, the rite of Palestine is being further byzantinized. The 
ultimate result of this evolution is the hybrid neo-Sabaitic 
synthesis we know as the « Byzantine Rite». Its Holy Week 
Triduum services illustrate this interchange in every phase of 
their history. 

Janeras has traced this evolution through the structure, 
lections, and poetry in the developing books of the two source- 
traditions’, The key documents are, 1) for Jerusalem, the Arme- 
nian” (Sth c.) and Georgian (58th c.) " hagiopolite lectlonaries, 
and the Holy Week services in codex Stavrou 43, copied in 
1122 AD but reflecting layers of liturgical material from over 
a century earlier, certainly before the destruction of the Holy 
Places by the Caliph al-Hakim in 1009"; 2) for Constantinople, 
the Typikon of the Great Church in mss of the ninth4enth cen- 
turies ?, the Evangeliary", and the Prophetologion or lectionary 
of OT lessons", 





eras for providing 
? Jasmas, VendrediSaint, 1 am grateful to Dr. Janeras for p 
me with a copy of this superb study while it was still in press. See 
also his Vespres and Vangeli. 1 depend largely on Janeras for what 1 say 
below about the Good Friday offices. 

1 Ed. Renoux, PO 36. 

? Ed. Tanon d 

1 Ed. PK 1254, On this muchstudied ms, see Baumstark, Die Heilig- 
tümer (note 7 above), and G. Buerostere, The Historical Development of 
the Easter Vigil and Related Services in the Greek Church (OCA 193, Rome 
1972) 1218. Corrections to the PK edition are given in DMITRIVSKIJ, 
Tipikony 11.60, Dmitrievskij’s earlier edition of this ms, with facing Russian 
translation, based on an 1804 copy (see Bertoniere 12 note 25), is given in 
his Bogostutenie strastroj i paschalnoj sedmic vo sv. Terusalime IXX v. 
(Kazan 1894). The Holy Week services have been studied in Tum. Older 
studies on Good Friday in this ms have been superceded by those of 
Janeras cited above in note 9. 

Ed. Mattos, Typicon. 

1 Cfr, CR. Grrcony, Testkritik des Neuen Testaments, 3 vols. (Leipzig 
1900, 1902, 1909); Jaxtmas, Vendred?Saint 108413; Io, Vangeli 6668, with 
the references J. gives there in note 44, Š 

© Ed. C. Hoes, G. Zuxrz, Prophetologium (Monumenta Musicae Byzan- 
tinae, Lectionaria, vol. I, part 1, fasc. 16, Copenhagen 1937-1970); ibidem 
vol. I, part 2, ed. G. Esonens (Copenhagen 1980:1981). Vol. I, fasc. 4 (1960) 
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These sources seem to show in the Paschal Triduum a three- 
step process of mutual borrowing. 1) The overriding importance 
of Jerusalem as a pilgrimage center, especially at Easter time 
because of its highly developed and immensely popular Holy 
Week services, leads to the infiltration of hagiopolite elements 
into the Triduum rites of Constantinople. This is observable 
already in Constantinopolitan lectionary mss of the ninth cen- 
tury, which have for Good Friday Orthros (Matins) a series of 
eleven Gospel lections formed by combining the old Jerusalem 
vigil lections of Holy Thursday night with those of the hagiopo- 
lite Good Friday day hours *. 2) This composite lection series, 
along with the Constantinopolitan lections of Good Friday 
Vespers and Holy Saturday Orthros according to the Typikon 
of the Great Church, then find their way to Jerusalem and are 
incorporated into the corresponding hagiopolite services by the 
end of the millennium "; this is the situation we find in Stavrou 
43 before 1009". 3) Finally, it is this system — Jerusalem Good 
Friday Matins with a hybrid series of eleven hagiopolite- 
Constantinopolitan Gospel lections"; Jerusalem Good Friday 
Vespers and Holy Saturday Matins with Constantinopolitan 
readings ®; plus the Jerusalem Good Friday day hours? repeating 
Gospel lections that the Constantinopolitan redactors, in phase 
two, had already incorporated into the composite list of eleven 
Gospels (later expanded to twelve) at Matins ? — that is ultimate- 
ly codified in the Byzantine Triodion or lenten-paschal service 
book, the earliest mss of which date to the tenth century. 








and 5 (1962) contain the Triduum lections, On this lectionary, see C. Haec; 
G. Zuntz, Remarks on the Prophetologion, in RP. Casey, S. Lake, 
AK, Lake (eds.), Quantulacumque, Studies Presented to K. Lake, (London 
1937) 189226; G. Zuxrz, Das byzantinische Septuaginta-Lektionar (« Prophe- 
tologion >), « Classica et Mediaevalia » 17 (1956) 183.198, 

4 Sanunas, VendrediSaint, 109-113, 119-122; cfr. Mateos, Typicon II, 
7679; 79 note 1. 

Tistius, Vendredi-Saint, 119-122, 

? PK 116179. 

? Compare PK 116146 with Mateos, Typicon II, 7879. 

® Compare PK 158.159 with Mattos, Typicom IT, 8081. 

2 PK 147-134, 

® See note 16 above. On the 12th Gospel, see Jaxtaas, Vendredi-Saint, 
123-124; To, Vangeli, 6668. 
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There is nothing surprising about this give-and-take; it is a 
perfect paradigm of how liturgies evolved in Late Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, during the era of the formation of our present. 
liturgical families or «rites». Such a process, of course, inev- 
itably results in some loose ends, as we shall see. 


THE BYZANTINE TRIDUUM TODAY 


1. The Offices and their Lections 


The result of this medieval mix, today's Triodion Triduum, 
begins Holy Thursday evening with the Service of the Passion 
(si sàn) or anticipated Good Friday Orthros (Matins), a three- 
hour marathon characterized by the chanting of twelve Gospel 
lections, comprising the entire Passion account in all four 
Gospels, including the Last Discourse of John. This proclama- 
tion is duplicated Good Friday during the « Great » or « Royal 
Hours » of Prime, Terce, Sext, and None, celebrated usually only 
in monasteries, seminaries, and large churches. Each hour has 
a Prophecy, an Epistle, and a Passion Gospel. 

But this is only a foretaste. In the early afternoon, Good 
Friday Vespers are celebrated, with three Old Testament readings, 
an Epistle, and a cento Gospel or composite Passion concordance 
harmonized from the relevant pericopes of Mt.LkJn. At the end 
of Vespers there occurs the first « burial procession » of Jesus. 

Holy Saturday Matins, with its long and beautiful poetry, 
follows the same evening. It, too, has a burial cortège and 
readings, including a Prophecy and Epistle, and the Gospel of 
the sealing and guarding the tomb. 















® Greek text in Triodion katanyktikon, 665-736; English trans. in Lenten 
Triodion, 365-655; French in D. Guitiaunte, Triode de carême, vol. 3 (Rome 
1978) 182353. For those not familiar with the ordinary structure of these 
Byzantine hours, an outline is given in Tarr, Hours, 278282, and in La 
prière des heures. Horologion (La prière des Eglises de rite byzantin 1, 
Chevetogne 1975). 
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2. The Hymnody 
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before Pilate, where he is tried, A "y [eue 


ing? Special attention is 
given to the betrayal of 
jee that gelur time and again. But from ded bed 
a x 3 
readings fts to Calvary, in accord with the crescendo of the 
The chants of Good Frida 

3 o Y Vespers resume all the myster- 
Ai. Qi the day, especially the crucifixion, and in the Apasia 
refrains, move to the burial and « Harrowing of Hells 


Down from the tree Joseph of A 
eph of Arimathea took 
ho are ihe te of ally and wra ih apes 
ip lien ee l and wrapped you, O Christ, with spices, 
O redeemer of all, when id i 
| when you were laid i 
Toit of us all el was brought o scorn and, secng ion reali 
E senes bars were broken and the gates shatte red, tl 
ere openec e hanks g 
belies vile de diré oes Then Adam, in thanksgiving im 
Who loves humankind! ». | SE ee a, Dre 





It is, oF course, this burial theme which i 
is 1 which is dramatized i 
procession at the end of Byzantine Vespers aid nme he 


2 PK Ut. See the table in Ja : 
® Lenten Triodion, 571.580. P ps eda 
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Here and below I have modified the translation in Lenten Triodion. 
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to provide its leitmotif. I shall treat this mimesis in the next 
section. 

Little Compline in the Slavonic books has retained after the 
Creed a Canon found also in Greek mss but not in the present 
Greek Triodion?. This « Canon of the Crucifixion of Our Lord 
and the Lamentation of the Most Holy Theotokos » is a poetic 
sequence on the theme of Mary's mourning over the dead body 
of her son. But here, as in Vespers, by the end of the service the 
note of the coming resurrection is already sounded: 

* Heal now the wound of my soul, my child», cried the holy 
Virgin, weeping, «Rise and still my pain and bitter anguish, For 
you have power, O Master, and can do what you will, Even your 
burial is voluntary ». 

« How is it that you have not scen the depths of my tender 
love?» said the Lord.. «Because I wish to save my creation, I 
have accepted death. But 1 shall rise again, and as God shall magnify 
you in heaven and on eart 





Holy Saturday Matins, now anticipated Good Friday evening, 
is the most popular of the Passion services. It is basically a 
meditation on the « Sabbath of the Savior », the time in the tomb 
between death and resurrection, a time to reflect on the meaning 
of it all. This is the least «anamnetic » and most dogmatic of 
the present Byzantine services. Its chants place the entire mys- 
tery of salvation within the cosmic scheme of things. Indeed, the 
entire service is poetry. After the customary opening of Orthros, 
the Troparia that follow the Great Synapte set the tone: 


Going down to death, O life immortal, you have slain hell with 
the dazzling light of your divinity, And when you had raised up 
the dead from their dwelling place beneath the earth, all the powers 
of heaven cried out, « O giver of life, Christ our God, glory to you! ». 

The angel stood by the tomb, and to the women bearing spices 
he cried out, « Myrrh is for the dead, but Christ has shown himself 
a stranger to corruption! ». 











During the chanting of these refrains the ministers exit from 
the sanctuary in solemn procession and proceed to the « tomb » 


Greek text in JB. Prima, Spicilegium Solesmense IV (Paris 1858) 
492495; English trans. in Lenten Triodion, 61121. Some Greek mss indicate 
another Threnos Canon for Good Friday Compline: sce note 62 below. 
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or epitaphion, richly decorated with candles and flowers, in the 
center of the nave. ‘The senior priest and deacon incense around 
the tomb and the whole church, then the concelebrating priests 
intone, in turn, the three staseis of the Enkomia, a long series 
Of Seondeta nposoucia — ie. similar, in the same rhythm and 
melody — with which Ps 118 is farced®. The choir sings the 
psalm verses, three priests chant in turn the refrains of thei 
assigned stasis. It is a poem of exquisite beauty, much beloved 
of the faithful, who listen to it with profound reverence. 

The spirit of this poetry, radically different from that of 
Mary's Compline lament, is decidedly victorious. The method 
used is paradox. The one who is life, dies in order to slay death 
and raise the dead. He who is entombed, opens the tombs and 
raises the dead. Condemned as a transgressor, he frees all from 
guilt. The deliverer, he is sold into captivity. He who hung the 
Carth upon the waters, hangs on a cross. The fairest of all be- 
comes a corpse without comeliness, in order to beautify all na- 
ture. The light of the world, hidden in a dark tomb, illumines 
all things, He whom nothing can contain, who holds the earth 
in his hands, is buried in the bowels of the earth. Uplifted on the 
cross, he lifts up all. Descending into the earth, he raises all who 
are buried there. The cornerstone, he is enclosed in rock. 

The metaphors and epithets are full of light and joy: sun 
of justice; morning star; lifegiving seed, sown in the earth with 
tears; New Adam; source of the river of li 
evening; giver of life; sweet springtime; bridegroom coming 
forth from his chamber; daystar without evening; vine of life. 

The Enkomia are followed by the customary Eulogitaria of 
the Resurrection, the Troparia of the Myrrhbearers. sung on Sun- 
days with Ps 118:12*. Their presence here testifies to the victo- 
tious, paschal character of the day: 








The radiant angel standing within the tomb cried out to the 
myrrhiearing women, « Why do you lament and mingle tears with 
ihe spices, © women disciples? Look upon the tomb and rejoice. 
for the savior has risen from the gravel ». 





® Lenten Triodion, 623484, 
? Chr, Tarr, Hours, 280. 
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Early in the morning the myrrhbearing women hastened to your 
donb; lating, Bul te iplo tees xd gai atv ies 
of mourning is over! Do not ery, but announce the resurrection to 
the apostle! 


The Canon”, which follows Ps 50 immediately, provides a 
paradoxical meditation on Jesus’ stay in «the happy tomb »: 





© Lord my God, I shall sing to you a funeral hymn, a song 
at your burial. For by your burial you have opened for me the 
gates of life, and by your death you have slain death and hell 

You have stretched out your arms and united all that was 
separated before, Wrapped in a windingsheet and buried in a tomb, 

wior, you have loosed the prisoners.. 
ey pou oop ST Ue tare Gay which Gl cd you Hestd 
by resting from your works. You bring all things into being and 
you make all things new, my Savior, observing the Sabbath rest 

ing your strength. 

SS ial le Eng over mortals — bu fot formes tald tthe 
sepulchre, mighty Lord, with your Iifegiving hand you burst asunder 
the bars of death. To those from every age who slept in the tombs 
you proclaimed trie deliverance, O Savior, you who have become 
the firstborn from among the dead. 





After the Canon, the tomb is incensed. Then, during the 
Trisagion at the end of the Gloria in excelsis, the epitaphion and 
Gospel book are borne around the church — outside, where pos- 
sible — and then returned to the tomb (Slavic usage) or placed 
on the altar (Greek usage), in imitation of Jesus’ burial cortège. 
The lections, concluding litanies, and dismissal follow, after 
which, in Slavic usage, all come to venerate the tomb. 

This mimetic ceremonial is the final question to which we 
must now turn, For, indeed, there are presently not one but 
three mimetic elements in the Byzantine Triduum services that 
we must account for. And the logic of their placement is not 
immediately apparent. 


THE VIA CRUCIS AND BURIAL CORTEGE PROCESSIONS 
‘What is one to make of this duplication and seeming chro- 


nological incongruity? Why two burial cortèges, and where did 
they originate? At the present state of our knowledge, I am not 


4 Ctr. ibidem, 282283. 
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sure there is a satisfactory answer to any of those questions. But 
let us take the services one at a time. 


1, Mimesis in Good Friday Orthros. 


In Stavrou 43%, after Gospel 11 (the final one) of Good 
Friday Orthros, the Johannine burial account (Jn 19:38-42), fol- 
lowed by Ps 91 (92), the Trisagion, and the Ektene, the patriarch 
and archdeacon, accompanied by the faithful, go to fetch the 
cross from the Reliquary Chapel Numiieies h 'Ayyehuet, « behind 
Golgotha », the ms tells us, which Janeras identifies with Egeria's 
«post crucem». The cross is laid upon the patriarch's shoulders, 
and the archdeacon wraps his orarion around the patriarch's 
neck and conducts him, bearing the cross, in procession to the 
Chapel of the Holy Custody (prha) located on the other side 
of the atrium, to the chant of stichera on Judas’ betrayal and 
Jesus being handed over to Pilate. As Pallas notes, this dramatic 
ia Crucis with the patriarch in persona Christi is reminiscent of 
Egeria's comment on the Palm Sunday procession: « episcopus 
in eo typo, quo Dominus deductus est » (Diary 31:3)". 

Arrived at the chapel, they sing the Troparion, tone 1, found 
today in Good Friday Prime: ? « By your crucifixion, O Christ, 
the tyranny of the enemy was destroyed... » This is followed by: 





Prokeimenon tone 4: Ps 69(70):2 (Rx. verse 3a) 
Zek 11:10:13 

Prokeimenon tone plag. 1: Ps 11:18 (Rx. verse 2) 
Ektene 

Dismissal 


This Jerusalem service concerns more the cross than the 
sepulchre. The old Jerusalem veneration of the cross Good 
Friday morning in Egeria, Diary 37:1-3, and in the Armenian 
lectionary “, had fallen into disuse, either in the interval between 
the abduction of the true cross by the Persians during the sack 








2 PK 146147, 

? Jaxnas, Vendredi-Saint, 286-287 note 24. 
= Patras 18, 

?! Triodion katanyktikon, 683. 

= PO 36, 281. 
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of Jerusalem under Chosroes IT in 614 and its return by Heraclius 
in 631; or, perhaps, after Heraclius removed the relic to Constan- 
tinople in 635, before Jerusalem fell to the Arabs”. 

At any rate, the service in Stavrou 43 is not a burial rite 
mimesis, which, anyway, would be misplaced at Good Friday 
Matins. And although there was once an adoration of the cross 
in Hagia Sophia — Arculf describes it ca. 670" — and in Ttalo- 
Greek documents”, there is no trace of it in later, hybrid Con- 
stantinopolitan-hagiopolite sources®. Later Greek and Melkite 
usage, however, has introduced during antiphon 15 of Good 
Friday Orthros a procession with a large cross, accompanied 
by candles and incense, to the center of the nave, where it is 
enthroned and remains for veneration until Holy Saturday". 
This practice entered Greek Orthodox usage officially only in 
1864®. But none of this is early, and none of it is Constan- 
tinopolitan, where the church building, not the cross, was 
washed ®, and where the lance (cf. Jn 19:34), not the cross, was 
venerated 4 








» See, however, Tuscinitvitz, Appendix T, no. 114. On the peregrinations 
of the cross relic, see Jaxmus, Vendredi-Saint, 284286, 290; V.G, Gaustu., 
La reposition de la vraie croix à Jérusalem par Héraclius. Le jour et 
année, «Byzantinische Forschungen», | (1966) 139449; A. Frorow, La 
relique de la vraie croix. Recherches sur le développement d'un culte 
(Archives de l'Orient chrétien 7, Paris 1965). 

% Adamnani de lotis sanctis libri tres VII, 3:510, CCL 175, 228; efr. 
Taxes, Vendredi-Saint, 290. 

? Justus, VendrediSaint, 292296, 

© Ibidem, 29129 

*t Lenten Triodion, $87. 

& Cfr. Tanmas, VendrediSaint, 297 

© This is witnessed to ca. 1200 by the Russian pilgrim Anthony of 
Novgorod: Kniga palomnik, ed. Ch.M, Loparev, Pravoslavnyj palestinskij 
sbornik $1 (1899) 29; French trans. in Mme. B, De Kiraowo, Itinéraires 
russes en Orient (Geneva 1889) 105. On the whole notion of «washing 
the church», sce DI, Patas, "H '@Shazen’ sav tuekxniiv (Collection de 
Institut francais d'Athènes 68, Athens 1952). 

# Mareos, Typicon IL, 7273, 7879; De ceremoniis 1, 43 (34), ed. Voot 1, 
168. Abundant later evidence on the veneration of the Constantinopolitan 
Passion relics in G.P. Mweska, Russian Travellers to Constantinople in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 19, 
Washington D.C. 1984), 2, 2831, 3437, 4445, 132.133, 138-141, 160-161, 182.183, 
185191, 216218, 343344, 368370, 378. 
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2. Mimesis in Good Friday Vespers © 


There is nothing like today's burial processions in Egeria 
(Diary 37-38) or the Armenian lectionary *, both of which have 
after Vespers a station at the Anastasis with the reading of 
Mt 27:57-61 on the burial of Jesus. By the time of the Georgian 
lectionary, however, this has been dramatized by a rite of the 
washing and perfuming of the cross with aromatic lotion, in 
imitation of the preparation of Jesus’ body for burial®. The 
rite is accompanied by chants (ibakoj), some of them based on 
the burial motif. 

But there is not a trace of this in the later hagiopolite rite 
as presented by Stavrou 43" and the Byzantine liturgical books, 
which, as Janeras remarks, «long resisted — some right up 
until our day — the inclusion of rubrics relating to the cere- 
mony of the burial of Christ >”, 


3. Mimesis in Holy Saturday Orthros 


So incongruous as it might seem, it is to Holy Saturday 
Orthros, not Good Friday Vespers, that we must turn to find 
our first traces of a burial cortège mimesis in Byzantine Triduum 
services, 

Today, as we have already seen above (p. 78), Holy Satur- 
day Orthros is characterized by the Enkomia, There is none 
of this poetry in the Armenian lectionary of Jerusalem, which 
indicates as proper to the service Ps 87 with the response, 
«They have laid me in a deep pit, in the darkness and in 
the shadow of death » (Ps 87:6), a responsory eminently suited 
to the day of Jesus’ rest in the tomb, The Gospel is Mt 27:62-66, 
on Pilate's ordering the tomb sealed and guarded. The later 


Georgian lectionary", as well as the Typikon of the Great 




















Ctr. Taveras, Vespres. 

^^ PO 36, 295, 

^ Tancusišviis no. 705, and Appendix T, nos. 16267; cfr. Jakers, 
Vespres, 226230. 

PK 15616]. 

? Jaxemss, VendrediSaint, 350, 
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Church? retain the same Gospel, but are equally bereft of poetry. 
Stavrou 43?, like today's rite, has the Constantinopolitan lec- 
tions. The Canon is also hagiopolite, most of it found in the 
latter ms. There are no Enkomia, however, only six Troparia 
with Ps 118. Where, then, does this Holy Saturday Orthros and 
its characteristic poetry and burial cortége come from? 

A satisfactory answer to this question must await a defini- 
tive study of the history of Byzantine Holy Saturday offices, But 
some of the elements this response will comprise have already 
been identified. Both Pallas and Belting have adduced literary 
and iconographic evidence that points to a sharper emphasis on 
Jesus’ burial and Mary's mourning in Triduum services from the 
twelfth century on™, though they both infer more from the 
sources than I think is warranted, 

An early, if embryonic indication of the new emphasis can 
be found in Patriarch St. Germanos II (1222-1240), Orario in 
dominici corporis sepulturam, delivered at a Holy Saturday ser- 
vice, or so it would seem from the theme of Jesus' « Sabbath. 
rest » in the tomb that runs through the entire homily, Emo- 
tionally laden references to Jesus’ burial (264), to Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea wrapping Jesus’ body in the sindon 
(269A), to Mary's lamentations (269272, 278), to the people 
filling the grave with their tears (276C) and exhorted to bathe 
the sindon with their tears mingled with myrrh and aloes (289A), 
and to imitate (j1yinatqueta) Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
in clothing the naked body of Jesus and placing it in a new 
grave (288B), would all accord with a sermon preached at a 
ritual representation of Jesus’ burial. But the exhortation to 
imitate Joseph and Nicodemus is immediately given a moral 
application (288D-289), and the rest could be simply biblical 
anamnesis. For the long homily gives no clear indication of 
mimetic ceremonial. And indeed, the concluding references 











2 Marcos, Typicon II, 8285. 

5 PK 162173. 

= Patras 3866; BELTING 5-12. 

35 PG 98, 244289. References to the respective columns are given in 
parentheses in the body of the article. On the authenticity of the homily 
Sce H.G. Becx, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich 1959) 668. 
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(289B) to receiving Jesus on the God-bearing altar as if on the 
cross, in communion, would indicate that the homily was 
preached at a communion service, perhaps the Presanctified 
Liturgy once celebrated at the end of Vespers Good Friday 
evening according to the old rite of Constantinople *. 


_ From the turn of the century we have a more explicit 
witness, Letters 5255 and 71 of Athanasius I, twice patriarch of 
Constantinople (1289-1293, 13001309). In these letters to the 
emperor, which Talbot dates ca. 1305-1308, during his second 
patriarchate, Athanasius exhorts the sovereign and people to 
come to a service of the burial of Jesus”. 


Letter 52: [1] „hasten to assemble [2] «at the end of the 
Sabbath » (Mt 28:1) [3] at the Mother of Churches [Hagia Sophia) * 
(4) not only emperors and officials, (5) but also abbots (hegoumenoi) 
and priests, [6] to witness the awesome mysteries of our blessed 
and only Ruler and King, [7] to venerate and proclaim loudly the 
alMholy sacrifice (apavi) [8] and the lifegiving entombment 
(vaqamdy) of our Savior Jesus Christ... (9] And if the leader 
Of the service (neetawtiz) cannot attend, let him send some of those 
who are most pious in every way. [10] In addition the great 
domestikos should assemble all the psalmchanters of the (Church 
of the) Great Wisdom of God [Hagia Sophia] to sound loudly the 
songs of salvation [11) throughout the night (zzwiov). 

Letter 53: [12] „assemble to marvel, glorify, venerate, lament 
and sing in a holy manner the mysteries of the awesome entomb- 
‘ment... (13] to observe and witness the holy entombment... [14] I 
enjoin the multitudes of Nazarenes [monks] to appear in sacred 
garments [I5] and to sing the hymns to the Departed (t85.2).. 
[l6] Therefore let us assemble quickly before nightfall (zax) 225 
webs), [17] the shepherd together with his godly-minded flock. 

Letter 54: [18] „we [the emperor and patriarch} shall both be 
blessed together with all the people because we have royally 

















* Matos, Typicon TI; 80; Typikon of Evergetis ; 
y , 80: Typikon of Evergetis, Durrmmvezu, Opis- 
nie I, S83. On Good Friday Presanctified in Constantinople and elsewhere; 
sex Tams, Vespres, 212226; I, Vendredi Saint, 368388, Janeras shows 
at Tumau 112413 is wrong in interpreting the Gael rite of Siavrou 23 

(PK 160-161) as the Presanctified. CR us 3 

? The letters are edited by Pais, Anhang T, 299307 and, with English 
trans, and commentary, by Tusor, text 116125, 17617, commentary 
363345, 392 (Tarson, Leiters 5255, 7071 — Pus 14, 59). 1 cite Talbots 
Version, adding numbers to the text to facilitate later reference 
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celebrated the entombment of the King of all, [I9] praying to Him: 
< Arise, O Lord » (LXX Ps 43:27), especially now to rescue us from 
a dread fate, All-merciful One... 

Letter 71: (20) ..bastenio the halls of Holy Wisdom [Hagia 
Sophia}... [2I] to listen, among other things, to what has been 
‘accomplished... 22] You [the emperor] will thus offer your subjects. 
the great, secret, and ineffable mystery, as they not only will see 
the inconceivable and ecstatic entombment, but will also witness... 
what was done by the men of that time through an inhuman and 
murderous impulse, [23] and share the sorrow of the everwirpin 
Mother of God, [24] and see who «will roll the stone to the 
sepulcher », and they should not simply depart, just as a spectator 
interested in watching divine spectacles, but should rather remain 
amd «bring precious ointments», in the hope that they may see 
the stone rolled away, and the (angel) sitting on the stone..so 
that we may worship the risen Christ... 





These letters describe what is obviously 1) a liturgical ser- 
vice (passim), 2) celebrated by the clergy (5, 9-10, 14], 3) in 
Hagia Sophia (1, 10, 20), 4) with the patriarch [17-18], emperor 
[4, 18, 22), court officials [4], and people (17-18, 22] in attendance. 

What service is Athanasius talking about? The reference (2] 
to the Sabbath from Mt 28:1 concerns Sunday morning when the 
Marys went and found the tomb empty, but that cannot be taken 
literally, since the description of the service, if we except what 
is said in [24], hardly suits the Easter Vigil. So the gathering, 
a pannychis [11] which began before nightfall [16], could refer 
to Holy Saturday Orthros celebrated Good Friday night. The 
citation [19] of Ps 43(44):27, a responsory of that service in both 
the Typikon of the Great Church” and the later, hybrid Constan- 
tinopolitan-hagiopolite books“, supports this hypothesis, 

During the service, constantly referred to as the entombment 
[8, 13, 18, 22], the burial of Jesus is represented. Exactly how — 
only in proclamation via lections and chants; or also in dramatic 
reenactment, via mimetic ritual — is not clarified. But the 
expressions used — to observe [13], witness [6, 13, 22] what was 
done; to marvel at [12], celebrate [18] and see [22] the entomb- 
ment — seem to imply some ritual re-enactment in addition to 














% Maros, Typicon TI, 8283. 
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the proclamations and chants [7, 10, 12, 15, 19] by which the 
Participants listen to what was done [2l], share in Mary's 
lament [23], and sing funeral hymns to their dead Lord [I5]. 

Pallas, who lists the verbal similarities (by no means pro- 
bative in my view) between the vocabulary of Athanasius’ letters 
and the Enkomia, sees in Athanasius our first witness to this 
new development in the Triduum services“, There is no doubt 
that the letters describe a service that seems to devote a novel 
attention to the mystery of Jesus’ burial, which the participants 
witnessed and venerated while sharing in the mourning of Mary. 
Indeed, the very insistence of the patriarch on this service could 
mean it was an innovation, More than that cannot be safely 
affirmed, especially since the references to Mary's lament would 
go better with the Threnos Canon of Good Friday Apodeipnon 
(Compline), first seen at Constantinople in the twelfth-century 
‘Typikon of Evergetis®. 

Was there a burial procession during the service Athanasius 
describes? Both Pallas and Belting cite his Letter 70, «let us 
go out with bare feet, especially the monks, to hold a procession 
in contrition with the holy icons »”, as evidence of a procession 
with Passion and « Man of Sorrow » icons in the context of this 
rite“, But nothing indicates that this letter and its procession 
refer to Holy Week ceremonies ". I am also skeptical of attempts 
to «prove » from art history that such icons were used in 
Good Friday services. They may well have been, but we can say 
no more than that the developments in iconography traced by 




















^ Partas 39; cfr, 299307 (apparatus). 

© DatrmmitvsKis, Opisanie T, 154. The Canon in question, attributed to 
Symeon Metaphrastes, is not the same as the one referred to in note 28 
Above, The Greek text is edited anonymously in Un'ufficiatura perduta 
del Venerdi santo, « Roma e l'oriente », 5 (1912-13) 302313. 

© Tanor 177. 

** Partas 305; Betisa 5. 
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Mateos, Typicon 1L 304305 Qux ID; J. BaLoovis, La liturgie stationalle 
à Constantinople, «La MaisonDieu », 147 (1981) 8594; and esp, In, Th 
Urban Character of Christian Worship. The Origins, Development and 
Meaning of Stational Liturgy (OCA 228, Rome 1987) 167.226. 
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Belting, and the contemporary evolution of the Triduum services 
in continuity with the gradually developing synthesis of hagi 
polite and Constantinopolitan clements in the monastic Typika 
of the capital, all seem to move in the direction of the burial 
mimesis that emerges in the textual evidence of the fourteenth 
century. It is only then, however, that we find clear evidence 
of a dramatization of Jesus’ burial by means of a funeral 
cortége®. Surprisingly, it is there, too, that we first see the 
epitaphios sindon in Holy Saturday Orthros. 





THE EPITAPHIOS SINDON 
1. The Relic 


I say surprisingly, for the by no means inconsiderable hi 
torical evidence for a burial sindon relic at Constantinople, 
venerated as the authentic winding sheet of Jesus, begins as early 
as 958 with a military harangue (ênunyopla) of Emperor Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus “, Among the Passion relics of the 
capital, Constantine lists those «of the sacred linens, and 
of the God-bearing shroud (s6v exapyévuy xal cf Oropêpov 
ewBévec) >", 

Thereafter, numerous sources mention the shroud, which 
must have been distinct from the mandylion or sudarium®, 








© Sce below, pp. 89.0, 

* Ed. R. Var, Zum historischen Exzerptenwerke des Konstantinos 
Porphyrogennetos, « Byzantinische Zeitschrift », 17 (1908) 7585 (see p. 83, 
lines 2728 for the relevant text) cfr. H, Aumwrmrr, Un discours inédit 
de Constantine VII Porphyropénbte, « Travaux et mémoires», 2 (1967) 
393404; CM. Mazzucconi, La testimonianza più antica dell'esistenza di 
ma sindone a Costantinopoli, «Aevum», ST (1983) 22231; Domus 55 
note 6, Earlier, Leoxi0s (d. ca. 650), bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, Sermo 
contra Judacos, PG 93, 1600, says we venerate Jesus’ Passion in churches, 
in sindons, etc., but such a vague illusion could refer to an icon, a fresco, 
‘or some other image, and is no proof of a relic or epitaphion, or of any 
religious service connected with them. I owe this reference to Paul C. Ma- 
loney, General Projects Director of the Association of Scientists and 
Scholars International for the Shroud of Turin, Garnersville, N.Y. (letter 
of Nov. 11, 1987). 

© Vast loc. cit. 

7 On the mandylion, see Coxsravrixe VII PonmuveoctwtrUs, Narratio 
de imagine Edessena, PG 113, 423453; E. vox Donsenvrz, Christusbilder. 
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the face-cloth relic bearing the miraculous image of the Sacred 
Face, since more than one source refers to them as two separate 
objects". For instance, the anonymous Descriptio sanctuarii 
Constantinopoli ca. 1190 speaks of the « Sanctum manutergium 
in quo est vultus Christi inpinctus quod misit Christus Ihesus 
ad Abagarum regem Edesse civitatis, » and also of the « lintea- 
men et sudarium sepulturae eius »7, preserved in the small, 
eighth century palace church of Theotokos Pharos. 

But in the entire dossier of documents, analyzed most 
recently by A-M. Dubarle?, there is no mention of the sindon 
being used in any Paschal Triduum rites. The Good Friday 
services in Theotokos Pharos were associated not with this relic 
but with the Sacred Lance, and with the Holy Saturday eucharist 
which the emperor attended there”, 

The only witness to any liturgical or devotional use of the 
sindon relic is the French chronicler of the Fourth Crusade, 
Robert of Clari, writing in 1204. He places the relic at Theotokos 
Blachernai *, where, he says, it was exposed for veneration every 
Friday — perhaps for protection against the imminent deprada- 
tions of the Latin armies” during which, in fact, the shroud 
itself disappeared: 

















Untersuchungen zur christlicher Legende, (Texte und Untersuchungen 18, 
Leipzig 1899); Dunsetz, and, most recently, JM. Fitv, Image d'Edessc 
on Linceul de Turin. Qu'estce qui a été transféré à Constantinople en 9442, 
«Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique », 82 (1987) 271277. 

suse, CF VN Donscirrz (previous note) 145-156, 25%, 230°; Dumuus 41, 

7 SG. Mercati, Santuari e reliquie costantinopolitane secondo il codice 
ottoboniano latino 169 prima della conquista latina (1204), « Rendiconti 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia », 12 (1936) 140. 

71 On this church see Janin 232236. According to Nicholas Mesarites, 
skeuophylax of Theotokos Pharos, the sindon relie was still there in 1201, 
on the eve of the Fourth Crusade: A. Heisenberg (ed.), Nixorsos Mesixrres, 
Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos, (Programm des königlichen 
alten Gymnasiums zu Würzburg für das Studienjahr 1906/1907, Würzburg 
1907) 30. 

1 Dummer, 

% De ceremoniis T, 4344 (3435), ed. Voor, I, 168, 171-172. 

% On this sanctuary, see Javi 161171. 

7 Dosamz 34, 
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And among these others there was another monastery called Lady 
Holy Mary of Blachernai, where the sindon was in which Our Lord. 
‘was wrapped, which each Friday was exposed fully extended so 
that one could see well the figure of Our Lord on it. Nor does 
anyone, neither Greek nor Frenchman, know what became of the 
sindon after the fall of the city? 





From this description it appears that the sindon was a long 
winding sheet that had to be unfolded to be seen fully. 


2. The Image 

Around the same time, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
artistic representations of the threnos scene begin to appear, 
first as icons and miniatures, later as the epitaphion or threnos 
image embroidered in cloth”, The custom of using embroidered 
vestments and textiles in Byzantium dates back to the Paleo- 
logan period (13-15th c)". The first embroidered cloth images 
of the dead body of Jesus appear around the fourteenth century 
on the aer or great veil, carried in the Great Entrance or transfer 
of gifts procession of the eucharistic liturgy, and used to cover 
the gifts after their deposition on the altar. This cloth will 
soon evolve into the epitaphion, depicting the full threnos scene 
based on the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus", As I have 





% My trans, from the Old French original in Ph. Lauer (ed), Rommr 
be Ciani, La conquéte de Constantinople, (Les classiques francais du Moyen- 
‘Age, Paris 1924) ch. 42, cited in Dumme M note 2: « Et entre ches autres 
i en eut un autre des moustiers que on apelait medame sainte marie de 
Blakerne ou li sydoines la ou nostres sires fu envolepes i estoit. qui 
cascuns des venres se drechoit tous drois. si que on | pooit bien veir le 
figure notre seigneur. ne ne seut on onques, ne griu ne franchois que 
his sydoines devint quant le vile fu prise», The English version, Roserr 
‘or Cus, The Conquest of Constantinople, trans. E. McNeil (New. York 
1936), was not available to me. 

75 See the recent studies of Dumain 4250; BELTING 13-15; K. WEITZMANN, 
The Origins of the Threnos, in Ib, Byzantine Book Illumination and Ivo- 
ries, (Variorum Reprints, London 1980) no. IX; and the older references 
L give in my study cited in note 82 below. j 

© P. Jouxstoxe, The Byzantine Tradition in Church Embroidery, 
(London 1967) 10. 

*! On the whole question of the development of this cloth and its use 
in the liturgy, see my study cited in the following note. 
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shown elsewhere ®, its development results from the symbolism 
of the Great Entrance as the burial cortège of Jesus, an interpre. 
tation that, in turn, can be traced back to Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Homily 15, 25-29 (ca. 388-392)", ‘ 


3. The Rite 


Eventually this image becomes associated with the Gospel 
procession of Orthros in the following manner. In the Typikon 
of the Great Church, festive Asmatikos Orthros ended with a 
reading of the Gospel, followed by the customary concluding 
litanies and dismissal", This reading was preceded by the 
solemn entrance of the patriarch and clergy, bearing the evan- 
geliary, during the Great Doxology or Gloria in excelsis and the 
Trisagion that follows it”. By the fourteenth century, we see 
a new development, as this common entrance of the clergy with 
the Gospel acquires on Holy Saturday a mimetic character. The 
Typikon of codex Athos Vatopedi 954 (1199), dating from AD 
1346, has the priest bear the Gospel book not resting on his 
breast, as customarily, but on his right shoulder, wrapped in the 
aer like a sindon, in imitation of Joseph of Arimathea bearing 
Jesus’ body to the tomb (Jn 19:17), while the Trisagion is sung 
in the funeral dirge melody, As Pallas notes ", this association 
of a Gospel procession with the Passion is adumbrated in the 
twelfth-century Liturgical Commentary 13, of Ps - Sophronios of 
Jerusalem, where the Lesser Introit or Entrance of the Gospel 
in the Byzantine Divine Liturgy is interpreted as a Via Crucis: 
«The priest comes out carrying the Gospel, like Christ [bearing] 








E R, Tart The Great Entrance (OCA 20 2nd ed. Rome : 
Marsus The Aer-Epitaphion ». $ BEANT 
2 R Tonnta, R Devs (eds), Les homies catéchdtiques de 7 

Ls homes caichdtiques de Thio- 
dore de Mapsueste (Studi e isti S, Ces de vation WON IQ 
te R, Turn, The Litrgy of the Great harc an Irati Seen i 
Siructre and Interpreration on lh Eve Lecco BO SOS QA 

"Miss, Typicon T, xl 
© iden, WE, ci 312 
ffs aoit 
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the cross. But if the deacon carries it, he is imitating [weteau] 
Simon, the one compelled [to carry Jesus’ cross] »*, 

The first witness to the epitaphion borne, as today, like a 
baldachin over the priest carrying the Gospel, is in a sixteenth- 
century ms of the Slavonic Trebnik, Moscow Synod Slav 310 
(377)". But Janeras has shown that early Greek printed books 
long ignore this procession, until it finally appears in Constantine 
Protopsaltes’ edition of the Typikon, in Constantinople, in 1838 *. 
And as late as the 1879 Roman Triodion" there is no mention 
of either of today's two cortèges. 


‘CONCLUSION 


What this brief study shows is that liturgy also has its 
history, and history is the story of change. In the case of the 
Byzantine Paschal Triduum rites, it has been the story of a grad- 
val shift from a sober, Constantinopolitan scriptural anamnesis 
of the Passion mysteries concentrated in Good Friday Vespers; 
to a hagiopolitenfluenced system that spreads the scriptural 
anamnesis throughout the services in a more historicizing man- 
ner, gives far greater play to the expression of religious emotions 
and theological reflection via a massive infusion of liturgical 
poetry so characteristic of the Byzantine neo-Sabaitic books, and, 
finally, allows free play to the mimetic ceremonial so dear to 
Medieval and later piety in both East and West. 

But that truism, that the history of liturgy is the story of 
changing liturgy, far from disconcerting, is a source of freedom, 
a freedom that has been experienced in recent liturgical reforms 
in the West, but a freedom needed also, I think, in the Churches 
which have inherited the Byzantine-hagiopolite uses of Holy 
Week. For a combination of factors — the contemporary ro- 
mance with Eastern Christianity; the beauty of the pageantry 


* PG 873, 3093C. 
7 M. Lasicyn, Pervonačaľ'nyj slavjano-russkij tipikon. Istoriko-archeolo- 
siéeskoe icstedovanie (St. Petersburg 1911) 130451; cfr. PALAS 42. 
9 VendrediSaint, 395396, 40. 
® Triodion katanyktikon, 707, 709. 
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and chants of Byzantine Holy Week, especially in comparison 
with the sterility of some other traditions; and the celebration 
of these rites in a language the people no longer understand — 
have contributed to camouflage the fact that these services, in 
their present state, are a patchwork of several disharmonious 
elements and burdensome repetitions, especially with regard to 
the lections — the inevitable «loose ends», as I called them 
above, of a long and complex history. 

From the lections alone it is obvious that we are faced here 
with a composite tradition that has been subjected to little at- 
tempt at homogeneity or coordination. The entire Passion story 
is recounted three times, at Matins, in the Great Hours, and at 
Vespers — indeed, lections from the twelve Passion Gospels of 
Friday Matins are repeated immediately thereafter, in the Great 
Hours. In addition to duplications in the readings, there are also. 
two burial processions, one, understandably, at Good Friday 
Vespers; the other, out of sequence, at Holy Saturday Matins. 
Furthermore, the introduction of the Constantinopolitan lections 
into Jerusalem Good Friday Vespers has transformed that ser- 
vice, formely centered on the burial of Jesus in Mt 27:57-61, into 
a Constantinopolitan-type general Passion anamnesis”. That 
change, in turn, accords ill with the burial cortége procession 
which, as we have already noted, is now a part of this service. 

These problems are widely recognized. The simple proof of 
that is the fact that in actual parish usage, attempts are made 
to abbreviate the services, especially the readings ”, while leaving 

ial editions of the liturgical books intact. This poses 
less difficulty with regard to the poetic chants, a large anthology 
of material from which selection, according to need, can easily 
be made, 

But the problem of the lections is more complex. It is not 
enough just to cut short the existing readings or to suppress a 
few of them. For it is not simply a question of too many or 

















 Savtmas, Vendrodi-Saint, 349-350. 

' See, for instance, the popular book of Greek Orthodox Protopresbyter 
Fr. George L. Papaneas, Greek Orthodox Holy Week & Easter Services 
(New York 1967), which gives the Greek text, with facing English transla- 
tion, of the Holy Week services in abbreviated form. 
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too lenghty pericopes. The actual Holy Week Triduum readings 
present us with the interference of two distinct lection systems 
based on two opposing formative principles. The Constantino- 
politan system was unitary, concentrating the entire Passion 
anamnesis in the lessons of a single service; the hagiopolite 
system was sequential, distributing the readings throughout the 
Triduum according to the chronological sequence of the Passion 
as narrated in the Gospels. The combination of the two systems 
results in a lection series that is neither sequential nor unitary, 
but a hodgepodge that satisfies neither organiza 

A further problem, of course, is the disloc: 
sus, with Good Friday and Holy Saturday Matins anticipated in 
the evening, and the old Easter Vigil — Vespers with the vigil 
lections and the Liturgy of St. Basil — celebrated Holy Saturday 
morning, as was true of the Roman Rite before the 1951 reform 
of Pius XII. 

So the problems are many. Some of the solutions are ob- 
vious, others less so. One thing is certain, however: private tin- 
kering by those whose confidence and daring is not matched 
by any visible competence is no substitute for a more general 
reordering of these services and their readings, officially man- 
dated by the authorities of the respective Byzantine Churches, 
and planned by persons with recognized authority in the field, 

What shape might such a revision take? Concretely, T would 
make the following modest suggestions: 








1, The Processions 


The two cortège processions are extraordinarily popular. 
They should simply be left as they are, carried out with full 
solemnity, and where feasible, outside and not just within the 
church. 

The Slavs could well take a page from the Greeks and Mel- 
kites, and introduce the procession and enthronement of the 
cross during antiphon 15 of Good Friday Orthros, just before 
Gospel 6 (Mk 15: 16-32), which recounts the Via Crucis*, 


% Lenten Triodion, 587-588, and above, pp. 8081. 
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2. The Lections 


At the Service of the Passion in Good Friday Orthros, those 
Gospels which duplicate readings of the Good Friday Great 
Hours (Gospels 5, 6, 8, 9) and Holy Saturday Orthros (12) should 
simply be dropped. This will require some reorganization of the 
service and its lection system, to preserve the coordination of 
motifs between the pericopes and the accompanying poetry. 
Even when the Great Hours are not celebrated, the integrity of 
the Passion proclamation is retained via the readings at Good 
Friday Vespers, which may be left as they are. The readings of 
Holy Saturday Orthros are already in accord with the spirit of 
the day. 

These changes would, I think, improve matters until a gen- 
eral (and needed) revision of the entire Byzantine lectionary, 
which might result in a more radical reform, 





3. The Cursus 


There seems to be general agreement that the present dislo- 
cation of Triduum services caused by their anticipation is less 
than ideal. The entire cycle is moved back one notch, with the 
resulting incongruity that Matins of Good Friday and Holy Sat- 
urday are celebrated the previous evening, and Vespers of the 
old Easter Vigil on Holy Saturday morning. But any reordering 
of the horarium must take account of pastoral needs, since 
people are more important than man-made schedules and rules. 





4. The Hymnody 


Here the problem is not with the chant texts themselves, 
since they provide a marvellous repertory from which enough 
material can be selected without overburdening the offices exces- 
sively. Difficulties arise, rather, when they are chanted in a 
language that the people no longer understand, and by the choir 
alone, without any attempt to foster popular participation, 

This problem extends beyond the limits of Holy Week to 
encompass the entire Byzantine liturgy, and is far too vast to 
do more than expose its existence. Yet it a problem often 
ignored, especially by western authors who write glowingly of pop. 
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ular participation in eastern liturgies, in spite of the fact that 
in some Byzantine Churches such participation is non-existent, 
and all chants without exception are executed by cantor(s) and/ 
or choir, 

But whatever steps, if any, are taken to provide a more 
manageable series of Triduum services, one must bear in mind. 
two fundamental pastoral principles. First, the worship of the 
Church is for the entire People of God, not just for clergy, monks, 
and professional devotees of the Christian East. In other words, 
pastoral care must be based on reality, not on the personal pref- 
erences or nostalgia of a cultural elite. And what an even su- 
perficial glance at reality shows is that the world of Byzantine 
liturgy as lyrically described in Peter Hammond's The Waters 
of Marah, The Present State of the Greek Church (London 1956) 
is no longer paradigmatic. One third of the population of Greece 
lives in Athens, and they are not immune to the problems of ur- 
banism and secularization long experienced elsewhere” — it 
said that only about nine percent of them go to church every 
Sunday, according to the Greek Orthodox Church's own statis- 
tics". 

Secondly, and in the light of that first principle, liturgy is 
not an endurance test whose quality is in direct proportion to 
its length. More is not necessarily better, especially in parish 
worship, which simply cannot ignore the concrete needs and 
possibilities of the worshipping community without denying its 
very raison d'être. 

These, at least, are truths 1 must remind myself of con- 
stantly. For I am not fundamentally discontent with the Byzan- 
tine Holy Week services as I have celebrated them year after year 
for decades. But then I am not the Byzantine Church. 








s ink this is my personal view, see the remarks of 
the Grek Orlindor scholar A. Kien Aunerlanger zur Deki 
Yon religiösen Kult und Gesellschaft in Griechenland, in A. Kallis (ed), 
Philoxenia Festschrift für B. Kötting (Münster 1980) 173191, esp. 19091. 

3 « Episkepsis » no, 240 (Nov. 1, 1980) 8, Those statistics may be con 
sidered generous. Another source puts Greek Orthodox Sunday practice at 
six percent in the vilage and five percent in urban areas M, Rimvoruca, 
The Anatomy of a Church: Greek Orthodoxy Today, (London 1966) 2. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 
The Byzantine Holy Week Triduum 
as a Paradigm of Liturgical History 


The Background. 


POPULAR MYTH WOULD HAVE EASTERN CHRISTIANITY A LIVING MUSEUM OF 
carly Christian usages preserved intact. The fact of the matter is that dur- 
iñg the period of Late Antiquity practically every liturgical innovation 
except the 25 December Nativity feast originated in the East. This creativ- 
ity remained characteristic of the so-called “Byzantine Rite” into the Late 
Byzantine Period,' when changed political circumstances forced the Byz- 
antines to give priority to the struggle for the survival of empire and 
church. 

I call it the “so-called Byzantine Rite" advisedly, for the rites of both 
Romes, the Roman and the Byzantine, are hybrids. Like English, these 
two ritual languages showed during their formative period an astonish- 
ing capacity to absorb and synthesize new strains and outside influences, 
and to adapt themselves to new exigencies? 

This history can best be illustrated in laboratory fashion, by isolating a 
single specimen and placing it under the microscope as a paradigm of 
the broader history. In a Festschrift to honor Thomas Julian Talley, from 
whose seminal contributions to the origins of the liturgical year we have 
learned so much, it is fitting that our specimen be drawn from heortolo- 
gy. I have chosen the Byzantine Paschal Triduum. 
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22 A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


The Jerusalem-Constantinople Axis 
and the Formation of the “Byzantine Rite” 


The story is basically a “Tale of Two Cities,” Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople. For it is to the hagiopolite rite of Jerusalem and to the monaster- 
ies of Palestine that we must turn for the sources of much that now char- 
acterizes the Byzantine Paschal Triduum. By the time of Egeria (384), the 
Jerusalem Triduum had already a developed system of stational services 
following the sequence of the events of Jesus’ Passion? Constantinople, 
however, remained relatively immune to these developments, retaining 
a very sober Holy Week liturgy throughout most of the first millenniuny 
up until the period of monastic dominance that follows the struggle 
against Iconoclasm (726-775, 815-843), when it is enriched by the gradual 
introduction of hagiopolite elements. 

That the pilgrims who flocked to the Holy Land from the fourth centu- 
Ty on carried home with them the colorful and dramatic liturgical usages 
of hagiopolite Holy Week needs no demonstration. It is equally a truism 
of liturgical history that the Church of Constantinople became predomi- 
nant throughout the Eastem Empire by the end of the fourth century, 
and that its rite influenced those of lesser sees, including Jerusalem.‘ The 
garliest extant Greek manuscript of the Jerusalem eucharistic Liturgy of 
Saint James, the ninth-century roll Vatican Gr. 2282, already shows un- 
mistakable traces of byzantinization.* 

This mutual exchange became especially intense towards the end of 
the first millennium. How this happened is known in its broad outlines, 
if not yet studied in all its extremely intricate details. By the ninth cen- 
tury the Church of Constantinople had evolved a native calendar, lec. 
tionary system eucharistic liturgy, and other sacramental rites? as 
Well as à cathedral liturgy of the hours, the Asmatike Alolouthi or 
“Sung Office” of the Great Church.? The Aloimetoi or “sleepless” 
monks of the capital had their own divine office, which need not con- 
Sern us here."! But after the first phase of the Iconoclastic crisis (726. 
775), which pitted the iconodule monks against the rest of the Byzantine 
Church, a restoration was inaugurated under monastic auspices. Only 
during this struggle and its aftermath do Byzantine monks begin to 
Play a significant role in the governance of their church! and, conse. 
quently, in the history of its liturgy. 

This was due largely to the leadership of one of the g 
Byzantine church history, Saint Theodore, Abbot of Stoudios (d.826) 
Theodore summoned to the capital some Palestinian monks of the Mon- 
astery of Saint Sabas, in the Judean Desert between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea, to help in the struggle against the Iconoclasts. For in the 
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poetic chants of the Sabaitic offices Theodore discerned a sure guide of 
‘orthodoxy, he writes to Patriarch Thomas of Jerusalem.!® The monks of 
Stoudios gradually synthesized this imported office of Saint Sabas with 
material from the Asmatite Akoloutkia or cathedral office of the Great 
‘Church to create a hybrid “Studite” office: a Palestinian Horologion or 
book of hours with its psalmody and hymns, woven into a warp of lita- 
nies and their collects from the Euchology or prayerbook of the Great 
Church." 

But the evolution of the Byzantine hours did not stop with its Studite 
phase. This Constantinopolitan-Sabaitic synthesis spread throughout the 
Byzantine monastic world, including Palestine, where it was subjected to 
further hagiopolite monastic developments. It ís at this point, around the 
tum of the millennium, that our Holy Week documentation reveals a fas- 
inating symbiosis: as the rite of Constantinople is being monasticized 
via Palestine, the rite of Palestine is being further byzantinized. This hy- 
brid neo-Sabaitic monastic office was ultimately adopted by the hesy- 
chast communities on Mt. Athos, where it received its final codification 
in the fourteenth century. This synthesis, basically the Byzantine Rite we 
know today, spread throughout the Orthodox world (except for South- 
em Italy) in the wake of the reform movement propagated by the hagior- 
ite hesychasts under the leadership of Philotheos Kokkinos, hegumen of 
the Great Lavra and later (1347) Bishop of Heraclea, who ascended the 
Patriarchal throne of Constantinople in 1353.7 

The Holy Week services of this neo-Sabaitic rite are still in use today; 
codified in the Byzantine liturgical book called the Triodion, an anthology 
‘of Lenten propers for which we have manuscripts from the tenth centu- 
ty. It contains a medieval mix of long and complex Triduum services, in 
sharp contrast to the simpler Triduum Urgut of old Constantinople, cra- 
die of the Byzantine Rite. 

Let us sce what today’s services look like, how they differ from the old. 
Tite of Constantinople, and how they got that way. 





The Byzantine Triduum Today 


Today's Byzantine Triodion Triduum” begins Holy Thursday evening 
with the Service of the Passion or anticipated Good Friday Orthros (ma- 
tins), a three-hour marathon characterized by the chanting of twelve gos- 
pel lections, comprising the entire Passion account in all four gospels, in- 
cluding the Last Discourse of John. This proclamation is duplicated 
Good Friday during the "Great" or “Royal Hours" of prime, terce, sext, 
and none, celebrated usually only in monasteries, seminaries, and large 
churches. Each hour has a prophecy, an epistle, and a Passion gospel (in 
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The Jerusalem-Constantinople Axis 
and the Formation of the “Byzantine Rite” 


The story is basically a “Tale of Two Cities,” Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople. For it is to the hagiopolite rite of Jerusalem and to the monaster- 
des of Palestine that we must tum for the sources of much that now char- 
acterizes the Byzantine Paschal Triduum. By the time of Egeria (384), the 
Jerusalem Triduum had already a developed system of stational services 
following the sequence of the events of Jesus’ Passion? Constantinople, 
however, remained relatively immune to these developments, retaining 
a very sober Holy Week liturgy throughout most of the first millennium, 
up until the period of monastic dominance that follows the struggle 
against Iconoclasm (726-775, 815-843), when it is enriched by the gradual 
introduction of hagiopolite elements. 

‘That the pilgrims who flocked to the Holy Land from the fourth centu- 
ry on carried home with them the colorful and dramatic liturgical usages 
of hagiopolite Holy Week needs no demonstration. It is equally a truism 
of liturgical history that the Church of Constantinople became predomi- 
nant throughout the Eastern Empire by the end of the fourth century, 
and that its rite influenced those of lesser sees, including Jerusalem: The 
earliest extant Greek manuscript of the Jerusalem eucharistic Liturgy of 
Saint James, the ninth-century roll Vatican Gr. 2282, already shows un- 
mistakable traces of byzantinization.* 

This mutual exchange became especially intense towards the end of 
the first millennium, How this happened is known in its broad outlines, 
if not yet studied in all its extremely intricate details. By the ninth cen- 
tury the Church of Constantinople had evolved a native calendar, lec- 
tionary system,’ eucharistic liturgy,’ and other sacramental rites? as 
well as a cathedral liturgy of the hours, the Asmatike Akolouthis or 
“Sung Office" of the Great Church." The Akoimetoi or “sleepless” 
monks of the capital had their own divine office, which need not con- 
cern us here." But after the first phase of the Iconoclastic crisis (726- 
775), which pitted the iconodule monks against the rest of the Byzantine 
Church, a restoration was inaugurated under monastic auspices. Only 
during this struggle and its aftermath do Byzantine monks begin to 
play a significant role in the governance of their church” and, conse- 
quently, in the history of its liturgy. 

This was due largely to the leadership of one of the great figures of 
Byzantine church history, Saint Theodore, Abbot of Stoudios (4.826). 
‘Theodore summoned to the capital some Palestinian monks of the Mon- 
astery of Saint Sabas, in the Judean Desert between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea, to help in the struggle against the Iconoclasts."* For in the 








poctic chants of the Sabaitic offices Theodore discerned a sure guide of 
‘orthodoxy, he writes to Patriarch Thomas of Jerusalem. The monks of 
Stoudios gradually synthesized this imported office of Saint Sabas with 
material from the Asmatike Akolouthia or cathedral office of the Great 
Church to create a hybrid “Studite” office: a Palestinian Horologion or 
book of hours with its psalmody and hymns, woven into a warp of lita- 
nies and their collects from the Euchology or prayerbook of the Great 
Church. 

But the evolution of the Byzantine hours did not stop with its Studite 
phase. This Constantinopolitan-Sabaitic synthesis spread throughout the 
Byzantine monastic world, including Palestine, where it was subjected to 
further hagiopolite monastic developments. It is at this point, around the 
tum of the millennium, that our Holy Week documentation reveals a fas- 
cinating symbiosis: as the rite of Constantinople is being monasticized 
via Palestine, the rite of Palestine is being further byzantinized. This hy- 
brid neo-Sabaitic monastic office was ultimately adopted by the hesy- 
chast communities on Mt. Athos, where it received its final codification 
in the fourteenth century. This synthesis, basically the Byzantine Rite we 
know today, spread throughout the Orthodox world (except for South- 
ern Italy) in the wake of the reform movement propagated by the hagior- 
ite hesychasts under the leadership of Philotheos Kokkinos, hegumen of 
the Great Lavra and later (1347) Bishop of Heraclea, who ascended the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople in 1353.7 

‘The Holy Week services of this neo-Sabaitic rite are still in use today; 
codified in the Byzantine liturgical book called the Triodion, an anthology 
of Lenten propers for which we have manuscripts from the tenth centu- 
ry. It contains a medieval mix of long and complex Triduum services, in 
sharp contrast to the simpler Triduum Urqut of old Constantinople, cra- 
dle of the Byzantine Rit 

Let us see what today’s services look like, how they differ from the old 
rite of Constantinople, and how they got that way. 











‘The Byzantine Triduum Today 


Today's Byzantine Triodion Triduum' begins Holy Thursday evening 
with the Service of the Passion or anticipated Good Friday Orthros (ma- 
tins), a three-hour marathon characterized by the chanting of twelve gos- 
pel lections, comprising the entire Passion account in all four gospels, in- 
cluding the Last Discourse of John. This proclamation is duplicated 
Good Friday during the “Great” or “Royal Hours” of prime, terce, sext, 
and none, celebrated usually only in monasteries, seminaries, and large 
churches. Each hour has a prophecy, an epistle, and a Passion gospel (in 
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sext and none, only of the crucifixion) from Matthew (primo), Mark 
(terce), Luke (sext), John (none). 

Early the same afternoon, Good Friday vespers are celebrated, with 
three Old Testament readings, an epistle, and a Passion gospel. At the 
end of vespers occurs the first "burial procession” of Jesus. 

Holy Saturday matins, with its long and beautiful poetry, follows the 
same evening. It, too, has a burial cortege and readings, including a 
prophecy, an epistle, and the gospel of the sealing and guarding the 
tomb, 

In these offices, three characteristics immediately stand out, especially 
to those with some experience of their celebration: (1) the absolutely stag- 
gering number of Passion gospel ections, seventeen in all, twelve of 
them at Good Friday matins. From these gospel lections alone it is obv 
Qus we face here a composite tradition that has been subjected to little at- 
tempt at homogeneity or coordination. The entire Passion gospels of Fri- 
day matins are repeated immediately thereafter, in the Great Hours. (2) 
‘The extraordinary beauty of the liturgical poetry, and its major role 
communicating the sense of the liturgical anamnesis. (3) The solemn mi- 
‘metic ritual of the two processions of the burial of Jesus. 

Most interesting to the historian of liturgy, however, is fact 4: none of 
the above three elements is found in the rite of old Constantinopl 














Triduum Services in Old Constantinople 





For Constantinople, in spite of the awesome grandeur of its cathe- 
dral, Hagia Sophia, and the imperial splendor of the liturgies celebrated 
therein, long retained a Paschal Triduum of remarkable simplicity and 
primitive sobriety, redolent of an earlier age when fasting and watching 
and prayer were the only "ceremonial" characteristics of these days." 
Constantinopolitan liturgical books of the entire first millennium show 
hardly a trace of the repetitive Passion proclamation or of the colorful, 
mimetic drama of today's Byzantine Paschal Triduum. According to the 
tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church,” the Constantinopolitan of- 
fices of Good Friday comprised: Pannychis?! on the vigil Holy Thurs- 
day evening, after the Chrism Mass; Orthros and Tritoekte (terce-sext) 
in the morning; vespers with Presanctified Eucharist in the evening? 
The only distinctive ceremonial elements were the veneration of the Sa- 
cred Lance (jn 19:34), the Great Church's prized Passion relic, before 
Orthros and the prebaptismal catechesis and renunciation of Satan, 
which the patriarch held in Hagia Eirene, after Tritockte, for the pholizo- 
menai The adoration of the relic, however, was but the continuation 
of a devotion begun at dawn on Holy Thursday, not an integral part of 
the Good Friday liturgy:* And the catechesis and renunciation were 


rt of the paschalinitiation process, not a Passion commemoration. — 

Basically, then, what the Church of Constantinople did on Good Fri- 
day was what it did on every other Friday of Lent” Apart from the 
ppara-liturgical veneration of the lance—para-liturgical because it is not 
integrated into any of the normal offices of the cursus—Constantinople 
had no Thursday night Passion nocturns, no Good Friday day hours 
with Passion gospels, no reading at all of the Last Discourse of John 13- 
17 no adoration of the cross or its relic? Indeed, as Janeras has not- 
ed" apart from a few chant pieces at Good Friday Orthros—and that is 
the sort of festive coloration found on any special liturgical day—there 
are few proper elements, and no scripture lections at all, in any of the 
Constantinopolitan Good Friday services except vespers, 


‘The Proclamation of the Passion 
in the Old Constantinopolitan Triduum Lections 


So the only thing special about the Constantinopolitan Triduum are 
the lections of the Holy Thursday evening services, and of Good Friday 
vespers. 


Maundy Thursday Evening 

The essence of what was to be understood about Maundy Thursday 
was found after vespers in the mandatum or pedilavium rite with its gos- 
pel, John 13:3-17, followed by the evening eucharist with its series of five 
vigil ections: 


Ex 19:10-19 
Job 38:1-21 
1s 504-11 
1Cor 113 





-32 


Gospel Concordance: 
Mt 26:2-20 
Jn13:317 
Mt 26:21-39 
1k 2243-44 
Mt2640272 





The gospel cento is a chronologically arranged concordance of the 
Thursday night cvents from the Last Supper until Good Friday dawn. 
The epistle is the Pauline Institution Narrative. Isaiah foreshadows the 
Passion events recounted in the gospel cento. But the first two Old Testa- 
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source-traditions.? The key documents are, (1) for Jerusalem, the Arme- 
nian? (th c.) and Georgian (5-8th c.)* hagiopolite lectionaries, and co- 
dex Stavrou 43, copied in 1122 A.D. but reflecting layers of liturgical mate- 
rial from over a century earlier, certainly before the destruction of the 
Holy Places by the Caliph al-Hakim in 1009,45 (2) for Constantinople, the 
Typikon of the Great Church in manuscripts of the ninth-tenth centu- 
ries, the Evangeliary,” and the Prophetologion or lectionary of Old Tes- 
tament lessons. 

‘Though a veritable explosion in the composition of the new liturgical 
poetry in this period is perhaps the most remarkable new development,” 
I shall concentrate here on the more easily manageable shifts in structure 
and, especially, in the lection system, as a paradigm of this fascinating, 
medieval symbiosis in this formative phase of liturgical history. It is one 
I prefer to call “the period of the unification of rites,” a period of synthe- 
sis, initiated at the end of Late Antiquity, which will result in the gradual 
synthesis of myriad local usages into the great liturgical families, the 
Eastern and Western Rites we still know today. 

By way of illustration, then, let us take a closer look at the structure, 
and especially the lections, in the services of the Byzantine Holy Weck 
Triduum 


Good Friday Matins 


Good Friday Orthros—namely, matins—in today's Byzantine books 
has the following structure (elements not proper to Good Friday but per- 
taining to the ordinary structure of Orthros are italicized): 


Hexapsalmos (Pss 3, 37, 62, 87, 102, 142) 

Great syrapte (litany) 

Alleluia tone plaq. 4 

Troparion tone pla. 4: “When the glorious disciples 

Gospels 1-5, each followed by: 3 antiphons 
‘Small synapte 
Sessional Hymn 





Gospel 6 

Beatitudes with verses intercalated 
Small synapte 

Prokeimenon (responsory) 


Gospel 7 
Ps 50 


Gospel 8 
Canon, with smal! synapte after odes 3, 6,9 


vi 


Exaposteilarion (refrain) 
Gospel 9 
Lauds with stichera (refrains) 

Gospel 10 

"Glory to you who have shown us the light!” 
Gloria in excelsis 

Kataxioson (Dignare, Domine ...") 
Synapte with aiteseis (biddings) 

Prayer of Inclination 

Gospel 11 

Aposticha (refrains) 

Gospel 12 

Trisagion. 

“Most Holy Trinity...” 

Our Father 

Troparion (refrain) 

Ektene (lang) 

Dismissal 


This is a typical Sabaitic Orthros with gospels, antiphons, the beati- 
tudes, and litanies intercalated. Now this rite is substantially the same as 
the one in Stavrou 43, if we prescind from some variants and, especially, 
from the fact that in Jerusalem the vigil was still a stational service in. 
which the congregation went in procession, chanting antiphons, to the 
Mount of Olives, then back to the city, stopping at six different stations 
for gospels 2-7, then to Calvary for the last four gospels (8-11)! The lec- 
tions in Stavrou 43, Stavrou 40, and today’s Triodion, are basically 
the same: 





Stavrou 43 Stavrou 40 and Triodion 


Jn 1331-181 
Jn 18:128. 
Mt 265775. 
Jn 18:28-19:16 
Mt27332 
Mk 1453-1532 
Mt 2733-54 
1k 2332-49 + 
Jn 19:25-37 + 


Gospel 
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Stavrou 43 Stavrou 40 and Triodion 
Chapter 10 —— Mk154347 + 

1l Jn 1938-42 + 

E = Mt 27:62-66 


But these are not the same gospel lections as in the ol. ta- 
tional vigil in the Armenian ahd Georgian icctionaries There we tnd 
only seven (eight) readings. Furthermore, they do not include the entire 
Passion, as in the later list of eleven (twelve), but only the events of Hol 

Thursday night, ending with the morning of Good Friday in the Johan 
nine account (Jn 18:28-19:16a): the trials before Caiaphas and Pilate, the 


Scouring and crowning with thorns, the handing over of Jesus o be cru- 





‘Arm. Let. ms J: Tid. ms P: Georg. Lect: 
Gospel 1 Jn 13:16-18:1 Diet, 1331 
|-18:2 
2 Lk221-65 12] 22:39-46 22:39-46 
3 Mk 72 [3] 14:33-42 143342 
4 14] 26:36-56 26:36-56 
A 15) 26:57-27:2 2657-272 
7 jni82819369 — (6j — + 
[7] Jn 1833-2 


(7) Lk 22:54-2331 [8] + 


Where did the longer list originate? As Ja itis a com- 
posite Constantinian series resting rer the mti a EE 
Separate Jerusalem cycles, the old vigil lecions of Holy Thursday night 
and those of the Good Friday day hours-* Of the twelve gospels, 1-4 are 
found as gospels 1, 6, 5, 7 in the stational vigil lists of two manuscripts of 
the old Armenian Lectionary.” Of the rest, 5, 6, 8 are from prime, terce, 
sext of the hagiopolite Good Friday day hours in Starou 4359 12 is from 
Holy Saturday Ortheos in both earlier and later Jerusalem documents 
i ier and Georgian® lectionaries and Stavrou 435); and we 
ervesgtnize the source of gospel 9 (Jn 19:26-37) in none of Stor 43 
Originally the Constantinopolitan series, already visible i 
liary manuscripts from the ninth. century, pics rigen 
en gospels of the longer list. Why did Constantinopolitan redactors ox: 
pand the series to eleven (later twelve“) Bospels, instead of just 
borrowing the Jerusalem system of eight? Probably, Janeras opines, be- 
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cause they wanted a series of Passion lections parallel to the eleven res- 
'urrection gospels of Sunday Orthros, and because the well-entrenched 
Constantinopolitan day service of Tritoekte made them reluctant to 
adopt the hagiopolite Great Hours with lections as the Good Friday day- 
time services. 

‘The Great Hours 


Eventually, however, in a second stage of the evolution of the Tridu- 
um, they did just that, which is why Byzantine Good Friday services to- 
day have such a burdensome and repetitious series of Passion lections. 
The fact that these Great Hours are the only element of today’s Triduum 
services not a Constantinopolitan-hagiopolite hybrid, but were simply 
borrowed as they were found in the Jerusalem books, betrays them as a 
later addition, inserted alongside an already existing synthesis of the two 
traditions. 


Good Friday Vespers 

Already in Stavrou 43, Good Friday vespers has its present form: ha- 
giopolite vespers with the old Constantinopolitan lections interpolated 
almost intact." Here, too, itis obvious what has happened: Constantino- 
ple gave to Jerusalem its lections, which inserted them into its own Sa- 
baitic vespers—and then reciprocated the favor by donating the new syn- 
thesis to the Great Church. This, of course, presents for the third time. 
the whole Passion story, already told at Orthros and in the Great Hours 
of Good Friday, and transforms old Jerusalem Good Friday vespers, cen- 
tered on the burial of Jesus in Matthew 27:57-61, into a Constantinopoli- 
tan-type general Passion anamnesis? 


A Final Problem: The Missing Burial Cortege Processions. 


But what of the double burial cortege procession so characteristic of 
today’s Triduum? 1 have already dealt with this question elsewhere” 
Suffice it to say here that we see no hint of this mimetic ritual in any of 
the Holy Week Triduum services of Constantinople before the thirteenth 
century. In section IV (Triduum Services in Old Constantinople) we not- 
ed the evidence for an extra-liturgical veneration of the Pa 
during the Triduum in the capital. But the later mimetic burial proces- 
sions have no connection with these older Constantinopolitan usages. 
They evolved much later, beginning with the one at the end of Holy Sat- 
urday Orthros, in the following manner. In the Typikon of the Great 
Church, festive Asmatikos Orthros concluded with a reading of the gos- 
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pel, followed by the customary concluding litanies and dismissal? This 

reading was preceded by the solemn entrance of the patriarch and cler- 
By, with the evangeliary, Gloria in excelsis and the Trisagion that fol- 
lows it? By the fourteenth century, we sce a new development, as this 
common entrance of the clergy with the gospel acquires on Holy Satur- 
day a mimetic character. The Typikon of codex Athos Vatopedi 954 (1199), 
dating from A.D. 1346, has the priest bear the gospel book not resting on 
his breast, as customarily, but on his right shoulder, wrapped in the acr 
like a sindon, in imitation of Joseph of Arimathea bearing Jesus’ body to 
the tomb (Jn 19:17), while the Trisagion is sung in the funeral dirge melo- 
dy" The first witness to the epitaphion borne, as today, like a baldachin 
‘over the priest carrying the gospel, is in a sixteenth-century manuscript 
‘of the Slavonic Trebnik, Moscow Synod Slav 310 (377) But as Janeras 
notes,” early Greek printed books long ignore this procession, until it fi- 
nally appears in Constantine Protopsaltes’ edition of the Typikon, 
Constantinople, in 1838. As late as the 1879 Roman Triodion there is no 
mention of either of today's two cortèges” 








Conclusion 


‘The Hagiopolite Rite and the Rite of the Great Church no longer exist. 
In their stead the Byzantine Rite, a new synthesis of elements from the 
traditions of both Jerusalem and, especially, Constantinople, had come to 
be celebrated throughout the Orthodox East by the end of the Byzantine 
Era (1453), Still extant manuscripts of the ninth century show the effects 
of this mutual influence already, and it was undoubtedly well underway 
in the eighth century, if not before. It was a two-way street, and the traí- 
fic was intense, Each see borrowed from the other and joined the loaned 
elements to its own heritage, before sending the newly packaged synthe- 
sis home gift-wrapped for stil further adaptation there. Jerusalem will 
ultimately prefer Constantinople's eucharist and other sacramental rites 
to its own. Constantinople will drop its divine office in favor of a multi- 
level reworking of the Palestinian monastic hours. 

We have studied this process of give and take in the services of the 
Holy Week Triduum. By the ninth century, hagiopolite lections had infi 
trated into the Triduum of Constantinople. These lections are integrated 
into the already existing system of the Great Church, Then the new syn- 
thesis finds its way back to Jerusalem, where it is incorporated into the 
corresponding hagiopolite offices by the end of the millennium. This is 
the situation we saw in Stavrou 43 before 1009. It is this system that is ul- 
timately codified in the Byzantine Triodion. 

Such an historical analysis confirms one of Baumstark’s “laws,” for- 
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mulated against the then current theory of Ferdinand Probst; that liturgi- 
cal families or “rites” did not evolve via a process of diversification, like 
skes radiating out of a single hub, but via a process of synthesis and 
Unification of the variant usages within a single sphere of liturgical and 
ecclesiastical authority and influence—in our case, the zone dominated 
by the Byzantine Orthodox Church /* 

We saw in section II above that in Constantinople alone before the city 
fell to the Latins in the Fourth Crusade (1204) there were three clearly 
identifiable liturgical uses, one cathedral—the Rite of the Great Church, 
ie, Hagia Sophia—and two monastic, the older akolouthia ton akoimeton 
or “Office of the Sleepless Monks,” and the more recent Studite usage. 
‘And even within the long-dominant Studite usage one soes such variety 
from monastery to monastery that no two Typika manuscripts are ever 
‘exactly the same unless one is copied from the other. Beyond the capital 
the issue is complicated still further by the usages of other traditions, es- 
pecially of Jerusalem and the great monastic centers, and the local vari- 
ants within each of them. 

So until the period of restauration that followed the Latin occupation 
‘of 1204-1260, one cannot really speak of the Byzantine Rite, nor even of 
the rite of Constantinople, except as topographical designations for vari- 
ant local usages that will eventually be distilled into what we know as 
the Byzantine Rite. Like local dialects of the same language group, such 
usages were at once different and alike. And the later unified rite can be 
compared to the standardized literary language that often evolves, politi- 
cal and cultural circumstances permitting, in the later history of such a 
langua . 

"Furthermore, it seems almost another “liturgical Iaw” one could add 
to Baumstark's famous list” that whatever is considered most "ch: 
teristic,” liturgically, of some service, feast, or tradition, is not one of its 
pristine elements! Good Friday Presanctified in Rome; the Holy Thurs- 
day “Mass of the Lord's Supper” everywhere; the enclosed, tripartite 
sanctuary of the Byzantine Rite; are all innovations with respect to earlier 
usage. Some of them, like Holy Thursday cucharist, were vigorously op- 
posed as unthinkable novelties when first introduced, 3 

We have seen this “law,” too, exemplified here. Contrary to what is 
said about the historicizing and mimetic character of Byzantine Holy 
Week services—and, indeed, of Holy Week liturgies in general since Ege- 
ria. evidence shows that the two original components of today’s Byz- 
antine Triduum offices, the lections and poetic chants, are firmly ar 
chored in anamnesis, and indeed, ome that is neither mimetic nor 
historicizing. For its Constantinopolitan form, unlike the Jerusalem 
sources, has no concern for the historical sequence of events, and even in 
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its later Byzantine-hagiopolite synthesis, blithely ignores Passion chro- 
nology. Furthermore, today’s mimetic elements are so late as to be al- 
most modern, 

But what is the point of all this, the pragmatist will ask? For the histori- 
an, of course, the point is simply knowledge itself, knowledge which 
leads to understanding. But understanding how our liturgies got the way 
they are is not just a knowledge of the past. It is an understanding of our 
present heritage, of who gave it to us, and of what we have done with it. 
If that is not worth knowing, then I do not know why we run schools. 

But in addition, such knowledge is also relevant for what we do. Le- 
nin's famous question, “Chto delat—What is to be done?’* is, after all, 
the fundamental question of the practical intellect, and deserves an an- 
swer. For Christian historical scholarship in the service of the church is, 
for meat least, a ministry with direct, practical import. 

Now anyone who has experienced the Byzantine Holy Weck Triduum 
in its present form requires no great perspicacity to perceive the need for 
a reform of its lection system. But how? There are at least two ways of 
proceeding, The all-too-common way, arbitrarily, is the route taken by 
those unwilling to do the hard work needed to find a better basis: any- 
one can just cut short the existing lections or suppress a few of them. A 
second possibility is to proceed on the basis of an understanding of how 
things got the way they are. I believe such knowledge is not only useful, 
but essential. As Fr. Talley said so trenchantly: 


Our current discussions of pastoral praxis, of theological meaning, of spiri- 
tuality, and of much more rest finally on the assumption that we know 
What we aro talking about; and to know what we are talking about do- 
mands much more than can be generated by a mere creativity operating on 
data drawn only from the experience of itself $ 


In our paradigm, the Byzantine Triduum, such an understanding will 
show that the problem is not simply one of too many or too lengthy 
copes. The actual Byzantine Triduum lectionary presents us with an inter- 
ference of two distinct lection systems based on two opposing formative 
principles, The Constantinopolitan system was unitary, concentrating the 
entire Passion anamnesis in the lessons of a single service, Good Friday 
vespers. The Jerusalem system was sequential, distributing the readings 
throughout the Triduum according to the presumed chronological se 
quence of the historical Passion as narrated in the gospels.“ Today's com- 
bination of the two systems in a single lection series that is neither se- 
quential nor unitary creates a hodgepodge that accords with neither 
organizational principle. 
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h understanding does not, of course, provide a solution. But it 
does isolate the Tcal problem and ils causes. Is not such diagnosis the 
usual point at which the intelligent solution to a problem begins? 
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PG = JP. Migne ed Patrologia Cres, 

tico Istituto Orientale (Rome) 

PK A. Papadopoulos Karsmeu Ane Helles aches 
(Sx Petersburg: B. Kirschbaum, 1894). 

Patrologia Orientalis, P 

PO 36 hi) Ronan «Locis rahe Jerusalen 21 lo compar 
du texte et de deux autres manuscrits, PO 362 = no. 168 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1971) 
139-388. si 

Taft, Beyond East and West = R. Taft, Beyond East and West. Problems in Liturgical 
Undestending Washingion DC The Pastoral Press 1980. o op 

Taf, “Bibliography” = id., “Select Bibliography on the Byzantine Liturgy of 
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the Hours” OCP 48 a989 958070, 
aft, Hours = id., The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West. The Origins of the Di- 
vine Ofc nit Neg or Fi Capers Th Lil Pos AD. 

Taft, "Mt. Athos” = id, “Mount Athos: A Late Chapter in the History of the 
Byzantine Rite,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 42 (1988) in press. 

Tarchnischvili = M. Tarchnischvili (ed), Le grande lectionnaire de l'église de Jéru- 
salem (V-VII siècle), Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 183-189, 204- 
205 = Srptores ers 9-10, 1-14, (Louvain: Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, 1959- 

Triodion = Tridion kalanyititon (Rome, 1879), 

Vogt = Constantin VII Porphyrogéntte, Le ore des cérémonies, Texte Gabli et 
traduit par A. Vogt, Ill (Paris: Société d'Editions "Les belles lettres,” 1935, 1939). 





1. Roughly from the Turkish occupation of Asia Minor in e 
Fallot Constantinople in 1459, z sale al eg 
the Roman Rite, several general studies are available: E. Bishop, “The 
Genius of the Roman Rite,” id., Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918) 1-19; Th klaus 
vr, Short History of the Western Liturgy, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1975); S.P. van Dijk and 
Dj. Hazelden Walker, The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy (Westminster 
Ma.-London, 1960), There is no complete overview of the Byzantine Rite, but se: 
M. Arranz, “Les grandes étapes de la liturgie byzantine: Palestine-Byzance- 
ul I Liturgi de église pecu, urge de gae universelle, Bidothes 
merides Liturgica, Subsidia 7, (Rome, 1976) 43-72; N. Eg ntroduc- 
tion,” Horologion 25-56; Taft, "Mt. Athos.” lec 
3. Diary 3038, Egérie, Journal de voyage (Itinéraire), P. Ma uses 
Shrélonnes 296 (Paris, 198270291. Di ANM 
4. Basic for the relationship between these two liturgical centers is A. Baum- 
stark, “Denkmäler der Entstehungsgeschichte des byzantinischen Ritus,” OC ser. 
3, 2 (1927) 1-32; ld, "Die Heiligtümer des byzantinischen Jerusalems nach einer 
bersehenon Urkunde,” OC 5 (1905) 227-289; A.A, Dmitrievskij, Drevnejshie patr 
arshie tipikony svjatogrobskij ierusalimshij i Velikoj Konslantinopol loj Tserkvi, rit 
Josilorfeltkoe inicie (Kev, 1907), 

Lg, the presence of the Nemo dignus and Prothesis prayers: B-Ch. Merci 
ed» La liturgie de S oque, Elton riae du texte grec oec traduction late, PO 
26.2 (Paris, 1946) 17825-18022 (sgl. HD. j 

6. Seen in Mateos, Typicon L-ll. Sce H. Delehaye, Synaxarium Ecclesie Constan- 
tinopolitanae, Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris, Acta Sanctorum XI 
(Brussels, 1902); A. Ehrhard, Uebelierung und Bestand der hagiographischen und 
honietichen Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 1.1, Texte und Untersuchungen 
S058 (Leipzig, 196194) T2 (Berin 1952) esp, 28.39; S.A, Morceli, Menoio- 

ion ton Evangelion Heortatikon sive Kalendarium Ecclesiae Constantinoplitanse 
ps Ecclesiae Constantinopoli 

7. Mateos, Typicon IL and the references in notes 48-49 below. On the devel- 
‘opment of the Byzantine lectionary, see also, inter ali, Y. Burns, “The Greek 
Manuscripts Connected by their Lection System with the Palestinian Syriac Cos- 
Pel Lectionaries/ Studis Biblica 2, Journal for the Study of the New Testament, 
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Supplement, Series 2 (Sheffield, 1980) 13-28; id, “The Historical Events that Occa- 
Sioned the Inception of the Byzantine Gospel Lectionaries,” Jahrbuch der 
Asterreichischen Bysantinistik 32.4 (1982) 119-127; N. Dragomir, “Studiu istorico- 
Iitugic privind tontcle biblice din crie de cult ale Bisericii Ortodoxe;" Studii teol- 
‘ogice 23 (1961) 207-268; P.-M. Gy, "La question du système des lectures de la litur- 
gie byzantine” Miscellanea lturgion in onore di S.E.G, Lercaro (Rome, 1967) II, 251- 
261; K. Junak, "Zu den gricchischen Lektionaren und ihrer Ueberlieferung der 
Katholischen Briefe." in K. Aland, ed, Die alien Uebersetzungen des Neuen Testa- 
ments, die Kirchensstersitate und Lekionare, Arbeiten zur neutestimentlichen Fors- 
hung, Bd. 5 (Derlin/N.Y., 1972) 498-591; D. Metzger, "Greck Lectionarles and a 
Critical Edition of the Greek New Testament,” ibid. 479-497; A. Rahlfs, "Die alt- 
testamentlichen Lektionen der griechischen Kirche," Nachrichten der kgl. Gesells- 
philotogisch-historische Klasse (1915) 28-136 

8. Overview and further bibliography in Taft, Beyond East and West 167-192; 
id., “The Liturgy of the Great Church: An Initial Synthesis of Structure and Inter- 
pretation on the Eve of Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 34-35 (1980-1981) 45- 

J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy. Symbolic Structure and Faith Expression 
(New York, 1986). 

9. See M. Arranz, "Les sacrements de l'ancien euchologe constantinopolitain/" 
OCT 48 (1982) 284-335; 49 (1983) 42-90, 284-202; 50 (1984) 43-64, 372-397; $1 (1985) 
60-86; 52 (1986) 145-178; 53 (1987) 59-61 (to be continued). 

10. See Taft, "Bibliography," sep. nos. 48-60, 80-81, 104. 

11. Ibid. nos, 3, 9,19, 24-26, 79. 

12. Sce H.-G, Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend (Munich, 1978) 210-211. 

13, See J. Leroy, "La réforme studite/ H monachesimo orientale, OCA 153 
(Rome, 1958) 181-214; other studies in Taft, "Bibliography" nos. 7-8, 16-18, 20-21. 

14, On Saint Sabas and monasticism in Palestine, see A. Ehrhard, "Das grie- 
chische Kloster Mar-Saba in Palästina: seine Geschichte und seine literarischen 
Denkmäler,” Römische Quartalschrif 7 (1893) 32-79; DJ. Chitty, The Desert a City 
An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian and Palestinian Monasticism under the Chris- 
tian Empire (Crestwood, NY, nd. esp. chaps. 56. 

15, Ep. H, 15, PG 99, 1160-1164; se Ep. Il, 16, PG 99, 1164-1168. Soe N. Egender, 
"Introduction" Horologion 36, 

16. On this office, in addition to the numerous studies listed in Taft, "Bibllog- 
Taphy; sce id, Hours, ch. 17 and the bibliography, 384-387; id. "Mt, Athos.” 

17. On all these later developments, sce Taft, “Mt. Athos.” 

18. Greck text in Triodion 665-736; English trans, in Lenten Triodion 865-655; 
French in D. Guillaume, Triode de caréme, vol. 3 (Rome, 1978) 182-353. For those 
mot familiar with the terminology and ordinary structure of these Byzantine 
hours, an outline is given in Taft, Hours 278-282; Horologion 141, 374-375, which 
also has a glossary of terms, 501-519. 

19. The earliest evidence of a “Titurgicizing” of Holy Week appears in the 
fourth century, when we sce some churches open the Triduum with a Passion 
Vigil Holy Thursday night, in addition to the Easter Vigil. See Eusebius, Church 
History II, 1721-22, E. Schwartz, ed. GCS 9.1 = Eusebius 2.1 (Leipzig 1903) 152; Ep- 
iphanius (ca. 377), De Fide 22:12-14, K. Holl, ed. GCS 37 = Epiphanius 3 (Leipzig 
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1933) 523-524, 

20, Mateos, Typicon Il, 72-91. 

21. On the Pannychis of Constantinople, see ibid. 311; M. Arranz, “Les pritres 
presbytérales de la ‘Pannychis’ de ancien euchologe byzantin et la "Panikhida" 
des défunts,” OCP 40 (19/4) 314-343. 

22, Also called Trithekte, a peculiar Constantinopolitan fast-day office said 
between the third and sixth hours. See Mateos, Typicon Il, 323; M. Arranz, "Les. 
prières presbytérales de la Tritoekt de l'ancien euchologe byzantin,” OCP 43 
(1977 70-93, 335-354. 

23, On Good Friday Presanctified, originally celebrated in Constantinople but 
later suppressed with the adoption of the hagiopolite Holy Week offices, see Jan- 
Cras, “Vespres” 212-226; id., Vendredi-Saint 369-388, 

24, Mateos, Typicon I, 72-73, 78-79; De Ceremoniis 1, 43 (34), ed. Vogt I, 168. 
Sources from the ninth century and later speak only of this extra-liturgical vener. 
ation of the Passion relics preserved in the capital. For a time, however, in tho 
second half of the seventh century, there was also a veneration of the relic of the. 
true cross in Hagia Sophia, Arculf describes it ca. 670 in L. Bieler, ed, Auamranf 
de Locis Sanctis Libri Tres, I, 35-10, Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 175, 
Turnhout, 1965) 228. According to tradition the cross relie was brought to Con- 
Stantinople from Jerusalem by Heraclius, in 63, just before the fall of the Holy 
City to the Arabs tho following year. See A. Frolow, La relique de a vraie croix. Re- 
cherches sur la développement d'un culte, Archives de YOrient chrétien 7 (Paris, 
1965) 730. Shortly before, Heraclius had recuperated the cross abducted by the 
Persians in 614, and returned it to Jerusalem in 631. See V.G, Grumel, "La reposi- 
tion de la vraie croix à Jérusalem par Héraclius. Le jour et l'année," Byzantinische 
Forschungen 1 (1966) 139-149, But by the ninth century, when we first have sub- 
stantial evidence of the Holy Week ritual of the Great Church, there is no longer 
any mention of the cross among the Passion relics venerated during the Tridu- 
um. Abundant later evidence of the Constantinopolitan Passion relics in G.P. Ma. 
Joska, Russian Travellers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 19, (Washington, D.C, 1984) 2, 28-31, 34-37, 4115, 132- 
133, 138-141, 160-161, 182-183, 186-191, 216-218, 343-344, 368.370, 378, 

25, Malcos, Typicon Il, 7879; Arranz, "Les sacrements de l'ancien euchologe 
constantinopolitain (5)/" OCP 50 (1984) 372-397, The text of this rite from the oid- 
qst Byzantine liturgical ms, the mid-eighth-century codex Barberini Gr. 336, is giv- 
en in J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum... (2d ed, Venice, 1730; repr 
Graz, 1960) 279-281; and in F. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905) 438- 
402, 

26, Mateos, Typicon I, 72.73. 

27. Janeras, Vendredi-Saint 109.1 am grateful to Dr. Janeras for providing me 
With a copy of this excellent study even before it appeared in print. Scc also his 
“Vespres” 214, and “Vangeli” 67 note 41. depend largely on Jancras’ definitive 
work for what I say below about the Good Friday offices. 

28. Undoubtedly because it was read as part of the Johannine Bahnlesung be- 
{ween Ascension and Pentecost: Mateos, Typicon Il, 128-135; see Janeras, Vendre- 

di-Saint 109, 151-152. 




















29, Sce note 24 above, 
30. Vendrei-Seint 151-152. 
» Typicon 11,7237. = @ 
32 Compre the preceding and following OM Testament ection in tid 
Esos i iodion 613-614, 
33. Compare ibid. 80-81, with Triodion 704-707, or Lenten Triodion = 
3. FC Barkit, “The Bariy Syriac Latonary System,” Prcedngs of the Brr- 
ish Academy 1921-1923 11 (1923) 309; PO 36, 287; sec Janoras, Vendredi-Saint 
2 A 
BS. Matos, Typicon I 68, 80-81; so Janeras, Vendredi Sint 38, 
36. Mateos, Typicon I 82-85, 
37. Ibid. 76-77. 
38. Ibid. 76 apparatus 19, and 79 note 1. 
39. Sce note 21 above. 
40. Typo ll motet o 
41. Vendredi-Saint 109-111, 119-124, ec 
42 This has been done by Janeras in Vendredi-Saint, See also his “Vespres' 
and “Vangel.” 
‘2. Ed. Renous PO 26. 
i Tarchnischvill o 
{5 Ed, PK 1-254. On this much atudied manuscript, see Baumstark; "Die Hel 
ligtamer" (note 4 above), and G. Bertonitre, The Historical Development of the East- 
er Vigil and Related Services in the Greek Church, OCA 193, (Rome, 1972) 12-18. Cor- 
rections to the PK edition are given in Dmitrievskij.Dretnejshie patriarshie tipikony 
(note 4 above) 11-60, Dmitrievski s earlier edition of this manuscript with facing, 
Russian translation, based on an 1804 copy (see Bertoniere 12 note 25), is given in 
Bis Bogostuzhenie stain} i aluo] eimi vo sv. erae XX v. (Kazan, 
1894). Older studies on Good Friday in this manuscript have been superceded by 
those of Janeras cited above. 
|. Mateos, Typicon Ll 
V. Soa CR Creo Teri des Neuen Testaments, 3 vol. (Leipzig; 1900; 
1902, 1999); Janeras, Vendredi-Saint 109-113; id., “Vangeli” 66-68, with the refer- 
jven there in note 44. 
TIR EI C. Hoeg, C. Zant, Prophetoleglum, Monumenta Masco Byzantine, 
Lectionaria, vol. I, part 1, facs. 146 (Copenhagen, 1939-1970); ibid. voll part 2, 
ed. C. Engberg (Copenhagen, 1980-1981). Vols. 1, facs. 4 (1960) and 5 (1962) con- 
tain the Triduum lections. On this lectionary, see C. Hoog, G. Zuntz, "Remarks 
‘on the Prophetologion,” in R.P. Casey, S. Lake, AK, Lake, eds, Quantulacungue, 
Studies Presented to K. Lake (London, 1937) 189-226; C. Zuntz, "Das byzantinische 
‘Septuaginta-Lektionar (Prophetologion’,” Classica et Mediaevaia 17 (1956) 183- 
198. 
“Biblic (152; see C. 
49. On hymnody see the studies in Taft, "Bibliography" nos. 114-1 
Massi, “Ls texte de Otcecho? Dinh Ofi arlon s hii lons: Oc, 
Vol.3 of La prière des églises de rite byzantine (Chovetogne, 1972) 37-60. 
0. For the texts and terminology, sce the references in note 18 above. 
51. PK, 116-147. 
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52. Loc cit, 
53. Mateos, Typicon I, 76-79. 
54. Triodion 665-680; Lenten Triodion 565-600. 





58, PK 147-152. 

59. PO 36, 295, 

60. Tarchnisehvili no. 707, 

61, PK 177. 

62. PK 154, 

63. Janeras, Vendredi-Saint 112. 

64. On the later addition of gospel 12, ce ibid, 98-100; id,, “Vangeli” 66-68. 

65, Janeras, Vendredi-Saint 110, 120-124. On Tritockte soe note 22 above. 

66, Told. 92, 

67. Compare Trisdion 702-709 (Lenten Triadion 613-614), PK 158-159, Mateos, 
Tyricon I, 80-1. say "almost intact” because in Stavrou 43 lection 3 is abbreviat- 
fed to Is 52:13-53:12 instead of extending to 54:1 as in Constantinopolitan usage. 
On the gospel letions in Stavrou 43, soe Jancras, Vendredi-Saint 348950; i. "Ves: 
pres" 204-205, 

68. Janeras, Vendreli-Saint 348-350, In the pure tradition of old Constantino- 
ple, cathedral vespers has none of this Sabaitic vesperal material (nvitatory 
Psalm 103 [1041 Phos hilaron, Kataxioson). There, vespers began with the Invitato- 
Ty Psalm 85 followed by one evening psalm only, Psalm 140, the entrance of the 
Patriarch, lections with Prokeimena (responsorial psalmody), the Great Ektene 
(litany), and, on Good Friday, the Presanctified Liturgy. See Mateos, Typicon Il, 
312314; Hoeg, Zuntz, Engberg, Prophetologium (note 48 above) I, 401-409; codex 
Sinai Gr. 150 0-1Ith c), A.A. Dmitrievskij, Opisaneliturgichestith kiran- 
Jashchikhsja v bibliotekakh pravostaunago vostoka, I-II (Kiev, 1895, 1901), Ill (Petro- 
grad, 1917; all 3 vols. repr. Hildesheim, 1965) I, 191-192; see Janeras, Vendredi. 
Saint 355-957; 1d, “Vespres” 212-218, 

69. PO 36, 375; Tarchnischvili no. 702. 

70. Janeras, Vendredi-Scint 49-350. 

71. R. Taft, “in the Bridegroom’s Absence.’ The Paschal Triduum in tho Byz- 
antine Church,” to be published in Analecta Liturgica = Studia Anselmiana 
(Rome: Pontificio Ateneo S. Anselmo). 

72. Mateos, Typicon I, xxiii. 

73. Ibid. Il, 82-82, see 312. 

74. Pallas 40-41. 

75. M. Lisitsyn, Perconachalnyj slavjano-russkij tipikon (St. Petersburg: Tipogea- 
fia Smirnov, 1911) 150-151; see Pallas 42. 

76. Vendredi-Saint 401. 

77. Triodion 707,709. 

78. A. Baumstark, Comparative Liturgy (Westminster, MD, 1958) 15-19, and 
earlier, in id., Vom geschichtlichen Werden der Liturgie, Ecclesia Orans 10 (Freiburg 
dm Br, 1923) ch. 5; against F, Probst, Liturgie der drei ersten christlichen jahrkunderie 
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 Grübingen, 1870); id. Liturgie des 4. Jahrhunderts und deren Reform (Münster, 1892) 
comparative Liturgy 15-30. 
TO. Ox tnis question See Ta, Beyond East and West, ch 2 
81. Actually, Lenin got the title of his tract (1901-1902 from the Russan so- 
cialist Nikolaj G. Chernyshevski (1828-1889), who wrote a utopian novel by that 
VS See R. Talt, “Response to the Berakah Award: Anamnesis” Worship 59 
(1985) 311-314. 
Introduction,” Taft, Beyond East and West vi, 
$E Olan modem New Testament scholars have taught us that there e 


7 id 

Vivonelogkal onde" in the gospels: see DM. Stanley, "Encountered G 
The Spina Execs witk the Cpe [Sat Job (Sk Louis, 1986) 176. But the 
Byzantines entertained no such aon. 
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Some Notes on the Bema 
in the East and West Syrian Traditions 





„Since the publication of H. C. Butler's Early Churches of 
Syria (Princeton, 1929), archeologists and liturgiologists have 
shown considerable interest in certain peculiarities in the liturgical 
disposition of a number of ancient churches in North Syria (1). 


CO) A partial 1t of zecent worka denling with thi oa 
include: H, C: Burta, arly Churches f Syria Princeton oy md Song 
Publicis of the Princeton Untere drehen Pune 
in 1904s and 999, Divison IT, Section B, Leyden, 1920: R. Comets 
Ee Sema" hae AAOH prienik DORN Soler ha ie i 
3; Datamation ou Mod dans les Msi de Ee aesti 
ft orit qu tyes hgh CAUA de A mnn 
J. M. Prev, Mossou! Chrdienne, Beyrouth, ned. (Pity refer fo mom 
"sti sources which we have bet wiebe to miis emet 
ambons sins ts fonction rgque de a mf dace n pne ano 
Gal. Arch 1+ 1045 106-239; E Hae, La e ne 
Ait eines, DOS QA CN IE ERE ER T 
de urat du Dama dans la liurgie de l'Église chatddo-malabare, Mé- 
langes de l'Université de S. Joseph (Beyrouth), 39, 1963, 199-207: 
rows The Ambo in Early Logic PA A ad d d 
teference to the Syrian Bema, Heythre journal, 5, 407-427: 
isis anche nea, Si tom Fit ag tr, 
tc. (Fonti Codif. canon. orient. ser. II, fasc. 28) Rome, especial y 
"he chapter by P. Stan, Les pies paltchdicons: dea sett, ee, 
M. Jiinaó, Vesiges de a ien dams te iem ei ee 
preis fOr Syrah asia aequ Diet ME IE 
liturgie primitive de l'Église, Syria, 40, 1963. 147-162; J. Lassus, Antioch 
onthe Orontes. The Exeaatons 1993 1936, Praceon, oos La Iiae 
dent tat basque rens, Soul tatoo o melted ete 
428; Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales et églises. syriennes antiques, Réeue 
eel ldots tex lips resorte emote e ad 
Syrie, Paris, 1947; Syrie, DACL XV*, col. 1855-1942; LASSUS and G. 
"ésaiarko, Anon oye, Gab. Arches M, ha ta 
P. Begg an Sack Spark: E Rabirio, Beate RUE MATIN 
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L. Bouyer even goes so far as to claim that what is now generally 
accepted as the " Syrian arrangement ” was formerly that of the 
Byzantine rite as well (i). Because of the importance of this 
question for the history of worship, it might be profitable to re- 
view the archeological and liturgical evidence. 

‘The most common solution to the problem of church arrange- 
ment in both East and West was to place the seats for the clergy 
in an apse at one end — usually the east — of the church, Before 
the clergy, at the beginning of the nave (or in the transept, or 
in the apse itself, depending on the architecture of the church) 
stood the altar. Beyond, further into the nave, stood the ambon 
or ambons for the psalmody and readings. ‘The congregation 
occupied, it seems, not so much the central nave as today, but 
the side naves, thus leaving the center of the church free for pro- 
cessions and other comings and goings of the ministers demanded 
by the various rites (3). 

But modern archeological discoveries have shown that two 
areas of early Christianity followed a plan of their own: North 
Africa, and parts of Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, In some 
of the great basilicas of Roman Africa, the altar was located 
deep in the nave. The apse was reserved, as usual, for the clergy, 
and it was probably from the apse that the readings were read 
and the homily preached (*). In the Syrian plan, which is our 


111-123; U, Moxnanit pit VIEIAND, Le chiese della Mesopotamia, Roma, 
1040:R, Movrinpe et A. POIDEDARD, Le limes de Chalcis, Paris, 1945; A. 
Rus, La liturgie eucharistique ew orient. Son cadre architectural, La 
Maison Dieu zo, 1962, 49-66; A. M. Scusroe, Liturgie und Kirchenbau 
im Syrien, Nachrichten der Akad. der Wiss. in Gottingen, Phil Hist. 
Klasse, no. 3, Jam. 1949, 1-68; G. Tewanunno, Villages antiques de la 
Syrie du Nord, 3 vols., Paris, 1953-58. 

€) L. Bouven, Rite and Man, London, 1963, pp. 180-181. J. Mateos 
S. J., accepted this opinion in The Evolution of the Byzantine Liturgy, 
Join XXIII Lectures, 1, New York, 1966, p. 77- 

) CI. Guanan, Les ambons syriens, 

©) On the African arrangement, sce MONNERET DE VILLARD, Chiese, 
p.40: Gsent, Monuments antigues d'Algérie, Paris, 1913; R. CAONME, 
asd P, GAUCKLER, Les monuments antiques de la Tunisie, Paris, 
3898. Some illustrations of basilicas built on this plan are given in 
P. Vas DE MeeR and C, Momoraxx, Atlas of the Early Christian World, 
London, 1965, pp. 354-55. The author has had the opportunity to 
examine some of these churches personally. 
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Bema sies in Syria indicated by small black lozenge. The shaded area indicates the North-Syrian 
limestone massif. Map adapted from G, Tetalenko, E. Baccache, Eglises de vage dela Syrie du 
Nord, Planches (Institut fanis Carchélogie du Proche-Orient, Deyrout- Damas Amman, 
Bibliothèque archéologique et historique, Tome CV, Documents d'archéologie: La Syrie à 
Tépoque de Empire romain dOcient N° I, Paris 1979) plate 1- 

* For pen sf Bons ran end of apie 
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main interest here, the disposition of the church was the exact 
opposite. 

In the beginning of our century, H. C. Butler discovered in 
the villages of North Syria several churches with a curious struc- 
ture in the middle of the nave. What he unearthed turned out 
to be the remains, in some instances more or less intact, of a large 
walled-in, U-shaped platform. Later excavations have filled in 
the details of this choir-like enclosure (). On the platform, along 
the interior of the wall, ran a curved sedilia much like the syn- 
thronon found along the curved wall of the apse in many ancient 
basilicas. Into the axis of the carved west end of the enclosure 
(ie. toward the rear of the church), in the center of the synthronon 
where one would normally expect to find the episcopal throne, 
was built a stone pulpit or lectern which has been the object of 
considerable speculation. We shall return to it later. Access to 
the platform was through an opening — in some instances a 
chancel — in the flat or cast end of the “ U”, facing the sanc- 
tuary. Steps (2, 3, or 4) led from the nave to the entrance, and 
in some churches there was a small vestibule between the entrance 
and the main platform, lower than the floor of the platform 
itself, but above the level of the nave. In two churches, Jebyó 
and Regife, the remains of a ciborium were found on the bema 
in front of the sedilia in much the same position as the traditional 
altar ciborium before the sedilia in the apse. Thus the whole 
structure was not unlike a low-walled, roofless apse, transported 
to the middle of the church and turned around to face east, 

At first the archeologists interpreted these remains in various 
ways, some of them imaginative, most of them wrong. At present, 
since the more recent studies of Lassus and Tchalenko and a 
closer analysis of the liturgical evidence, all scholars agree in 
identifying this exedra with the bema of which various liturgical 
texts and commentaries of both Syrian traditions, especially the 
Eastern, speak (*). This conclusion is correct. The structure is 








Ç) For the works of BUTLER, see note 1, p. 326. The most detailed 
study of the N.-Syrian bema, with illustrations, dimensions, etc, is 
TASSUS-TCHALENKO, Ambons svviens. See also the excellent illustra- 
tions in TCHALENKO, Villages, vol. 2, Pl IX-XII, CIIL-CXIIL. 

() This identification was proposed by J.-B, Chanot. L’Architecture 
gréco-syrienne, Journal des Savants. 1914, pp. 436-442, and has been 
accepted by Lassus, Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, p. 
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clearly a bema. But this is the beginning, not the end, of the 
Problem. And in attempting to explain how this bema was used 
in the liturgy, and to what extent such an exedra was common 
in the West-Syrian tradition, one must not draw conclusions that 
are too general, or that go beyond an accurate reading of the li- 
turgical and archeological evidence. 

We are not convinced that one is always safe in interpreting 
West-Syrian archeological remains in the light of Nestorian li- 
turgical commentaries (). Nor can one infer that whenever West- 
Syrian sources refer to a bema, they mean an exedra similar in 
shape and function to the East-Syrian bema. For more than one 
Syrian text uses “ bema ” to refer to an ambon of the Byzantine 
type, and almost all West-Syrian literary sources could, as we 
shall see, be read in this way, 





The East-Syrian Bema, 


Let us examine first the Nestorian tradition, where the evi- 
dence is less confusing. ‘There are only two sites in Mesopotamia, 
Ctesiphon and al-Hira, where the remains of carly Nestorian 
churches have been uncovered. And only two of them, both in 
al-Hira, contain the remains of a bema. ‘These bemas have not 
yet been carefully excavated and studied. But the one in the 
church of tell XI seems to have been a walled platform set be- 
tween four of the columns of the central nave, the walls of the bema 
going from column to column. The west wall is straight and 
extends beyond the columns into the side naves to form the wall 
that divides the church into sections for the men and the women. 
‘The north and south walls bulge outward, and there were benches 
built along the inside of these walls. ‘The east wall is straight, 
pierced by an opening, and two steps lead up from the floor of 
the nave to this entrance (5). 





Liturgie u. Kirchenbau, p. 53. eic. For earlier interpretations, see 
Lassus, Sanctuaires, p. 208 

() We believe that Lasses and HickLEY sometimes push this 
parallelism too far. Cf. Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales p. 242: Ambo, 
P- 416. 

() MowwERET DE VITARD, Chiese, p. 39 and fig. 31-32: Fev, 
Mossoul chrétienne, p. 76. The Cathedral of KORE in Ctesiphon also 
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“The archeological evidence is thus quite slim, but not nega- 
tive. And the liturgical evidence for the existence and precise 
liturgical use of the bema in the Nestorian tradition is strong 
enough to be conclusive (). 

‘The oldest reference to the bema, from the Synod of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (410), states that “ On Sunday, in the presence of the 
bishop, the archdeacon will proclaim the kürózüji [= proclama- 
tion, litany] in the bema of the kàrüzüta of the deacons, and he 
will read the gospel" (5). The bishop is seated on his throne, 
the location of which is not indicated. The “apostle” is also 
read on the bema (7). 

Earlier Chaldean documents are silent on the subject of the 
bema, but the Synod of 410 does not speak of it as if it were an 
innovation. "here is no indication that this bema was any more 
than an ambon from which the litanies and lessons were chanted, 
and nothing is said about its location in the church. But there 
is also no evidence to indicate that the East Syrians ever used 
an arrangement of the Byzantine type (ambon in the nave, throne 
and synthronon in the apse). And all later evidence points to the 














had a bema. According to W. Macomber, S. J. of Al-Hikma University, 
Baghdad, MS Seert 58 (Chaldean funeral rites) shows that this bema 
had 5 steps. On Kóké, cf. also Frey, Topographie chrétienne de Mahozé, 
T'Or. Syrien, 12, 1967, 399-400; 403-406. 

Ü) In addition to the major sources discussed below, we have also 
consulted: The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (+ 502), R. H. CONNOLLY 
ed. Texts and Studies VIII, 1, 1916. Homily 17 A (pp. 4:5) speaks 
of the procession into the sanctuary, lence from the bema, before the 
creed; "AbAISO (t 986), Ordo Judiciorum Ecclesiasticorum, tract, VI, iil 
(ed. JM. Vosté, Fonti Colif. Canon. Orient. ser. TI, fase. 15, Roma, 
2040, p. 113), which merely mentions the bema, with Golgotha, im the 
center of the church; The Historia Monastica of Thomas of Marga ( 
cent.) in E. A. W. Bepor, The Book of Governors, London, 1893, vol. 1, 
p. 306, vol. 2, p. 543 (translation) which gives a full description of the 
church, though Bupor misinterprets it (cf. ScmwuxR, Liturgie 
Kirchenbau, p. 53 n. 41). The Historia Monastica calls the 3qāqōnā 
“aa”. W. C Vax Nestorian Questions on the Administration 
of the Eucharist by Isho "Yahb IV (c. 1010), Haarlem, 1937. p. 180, 
also refers to the bema and the Golgotha altar. For a study of the bema 
and the liturgy, see also the article of DAUVTLIER above, note t, p. 326. 

() J-B. Cuanor, Syndicon Orientale, Paris, 1902, p. 28 [267]. For 
other minor references to the benia in Nestorlan canonical literature, 
cf. the index in CHAPOT. 

(9) Ibid., p. 28 [268]. 
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bema as that large construction with throne, sedilia, altar and 
pulpits, located in the center of the nave, which later commen- 
tators have described, 

"This traditional Nestorian bema is often referred to by 
the commentators Gabriel Oatraya (c. 615)(!) and Abraham bar 
ch (7* c), and is described fully in the later Anonymi Auctoris 
Expositio (9 c.) attributed to George of Arbela(), the last 
Nestorian commentary to speak of the bema as still in use. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Expositio, who claims to be following 
the liturgical prescriptions of Katholikoi Išo'yahb III (+ c. 660) 
and Timothy I (+ 823), the typical Nestorian church was disposed 
as follows (°). ‘The building was oriented, and was entered through 
two doors in the south wall, the door of the temple and the door 
of the women (I, rrz-rr3 [90], 116 [93], IL, 79-80 [73). The 
nave was divided by a low wall (8) into two sections, one to the 
cast for the men, the back end of the church for the women. The 
door of the temple, the main entrance of the building, led into the 
area reserved for the men; the other door was used by the women 
to enter their more humble preserve in the house of God of those 
times, 











(!) The commentary of Qatraya, a teacher at the theological school 
of Seleucia, has never been published. Tt is being edited at present by 
S.H. Jammo with the collaboration of J, Mateos, Cf. Jano, Gabriel 
Qatraya et son commentaire sur la liturgie chatdéenne, Orievtalin Chri 
Periodica, 32, 1966, 39-52: L'ofíce du soir chaldéen au temps de Gabriel 
Qatraya, L'Or. Syr., 12, 1967, 187-210. We are following the opinion 
of Jammo for the dates of these commentaries 

() R. H. Connonny, ed.. Anonymi Auctoris Expositio Offciorum. 
Beclesiae Georgio Arbelensi vulgo adscripta, accedit Abrahae Bar Lipae 
Interpretatio Oficiorum, CSCO 64, Paris-Leipzig, 1911-1915. For con- 
venience, we shall refer to the z vols. (or-92) as I-II, and references to 
the versio will be enclosed in brackets, 

C) The description of the church is found in I, 112-116 190-93). 
‘The author himself admits that not all churches are as he describes, 
ic is giving an ideal schema (I, 213 (90). 

(°) The commentary does not speak of a wall, but refers to the 
2 parts of the nave as clearly separated. The church of tell XI, al- 
Hira, had a wall (cf. MONNERET DE VILLARD, Chiese, p, 39 and fig. 31), 
and ‘AuDISG (ed. Vosté, p. 113) says that the bema is is the middle of 
the church “so that there might be a separation between the men and 
women". This fits very well the bema of tell XI, which is built right 
into the wall that divides the nave. 
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"The east end of the church was walled in and divided into 
three chambers: in the center, the apse or sanctuary; to the north 
the diaconicon or sacristy; to the south the baptistry (). Lesser 
doors connected the sacristy and baptistry to the nave, and the 
sacristy to the apse. The sanctuary was raised above the level 
of the nave, and was entered through a great central door and to 
‘one side, it would seem, another lesser door(). Before the sanc- 
tuary doors a platform, the qestrümi, extended out into the 
nave. From the center of this platform, before the central door, 
a narrow pathway, the bét-Sqiqond, extended down the center 
of the nave to connect the gestrdmi to the bema. 

“There is some confusion as to exactly what this pathway was, 
From the text of the commentary (I, 114-115 [9r)) it seems that 
it extended from the bema right up to the apse. But if the bema 
was usually built as in al-Hira (*), with its back to the wall be- 
tween the men's nave and the gynecaeum, the šqäqōnī would 
divide the eastern part of the nave in two and cut off access to 
the north aisle, On the basis of archeological evidence ()), and 
because it is common sense not to cut off the north aisle of the 
nave, Fiey limits the šqāqōnā to a narrow, elevated walk leading 
only part of the distance to the bema, thus permitting passage 
in front of the bema into the north aisle (). But perhaps another 
solution is possible, There is nothing in the text to indicate 
that the pathway is clevated above the floor of the nave. And 
the rather cryptic reference to three doors in the pathway, one 











(0) We use the term " apse " without implying that it was rounded 
or projected beyond the east wall of the building. The location of bap- 
tistry and diaconicon is not too clear, but from the description of the 
liturgy it is obvious that the diaconicon could be entered from the sanc- 
tuary. We have rejected Coxxonty's plan (I, ro) in favor of Frey's 
(Mossoul, pp. 72, $0-81 and PL ID). See also I, 113 [9o], II, 16 (17), 
35 135 

(5) Cosnonty (I, 196) does not include this door in his plan. Prev 
does (Mossoul, p. 8o and PL. II), though with some hesitation, because 
it is not found in any existing church. The text of the commentary 
seems to require this door (I, 6-10 (12), 12-17 [14-17)). See also Lassus, 
Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, p. 240. m. 1 

© CL note 4 on preceding page. 

() The churches of al-Hira have only am extended step jutting 
out from the qestrómà. See MowwEmET DE VirnAxD, Chiese, fig. 31-32. 

(P) Prev, Mossoul, pp. 75-76. 
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for the apse, one for the bema, and one in the middle (I, 115 [92]), 
could be interpreted as meaning that the pathway was bordered 
by a low wall open at each end to permit access to bema and 
sanctuary, and broken in the center to permit access across it to 
the northern part of the nave (‘), The step leading off the qe- 
strdma into the passage could be longer or shorter depending on 
the whim of the architect. At any rate it seems out of the ques- 
tion, as Fiey points out, that the nave was divided as in Con- 
nolly’s reconstruction (I, 196), forcing men to enter by their door, 
then pass behind the bema through the women's section in order 
to reach the north aisle, Also, the pathway of the Expositio 
with its three doors may be an elaboration for large cathedral 
churches, and in smaller churches the šqāqõnā may have been no 
more than the space between the steps leading up to the qestroma 
and those of the bema. It is fruitless to seek an exact correspond- 
ence between an idealized liturgical commentary and the archeo- 
logical remains, The general disposition of the church is clear. 
Whether this or that church had a greater or smaller bema, a longer 
or shorter šqūqðnā with or without walls, is merely an indication 
of the inevitable variation within a general liturgical format. 

According to the Expositio, the bema itself stood in the middle 
of the church (I, 114 [o1)), and was a relatively large, elevated 
platform facing the sanctuary ('). It contained the bishop's throne 
— of its location the commentary says only that it faced east —, 
in the center an altar called “ Golgotha ” for the gospel and 








(0) Inx Ganin of Tikrit (cf. infra, p. 353) refers to the walls of the 
dqüqómi, each one pierced by am opening. If there were tio walls, then 
tlie 3 doors would be the entrances to the bema, qestrómi chancel, 
and sanctuary, aud there would be no problem about free access to the 
north side of the nave. CL Lassus, Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, 
P. 240, Perhaps the walls were a peculiarity of the tradition of Tikrit. 

C) There is no evidence that it was U-shaped like the N.-Syrian 
bea. Tts size can be judged from the number of ministers it could 
hold; that it was elevated is seen in the frequent references to the min- 
isters ascending to it (see the description of the liturgy below, (pp. 335- 
336): The Expositio (II, 16-17 (18) says there were 2 sets of stairs for 
the readers. These stairs are found only on the bema of St. Sergius 
im Regife, which Cogtix mistakenly refers to as a Nestorian church 
(Le "bima", p. 450). Prev (Mosoul, p. 77) considers these stairs a 
fancy of the author of the Expositio, Cf. also Lassus, Liwpies ne- 
storiennes médideates. p. 243) 
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cross, and “ to the right and left” (I, 14 [or)) two elevated pul- 
pits of equal height for the readings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment (). The commentary does not explicitly mention seats for 
the priests, but there are so many references to the priests sitting 
on the bema with the bishop that it is dificult to see why Fiey 
considers the benches on the bema in the church of tell XI in 
al-Hira a particularité” and does not include them in his plan (*). 
It would be difficult to find an example of liturgical and archeolog- 
ical evidence coinciding more exactly. ‘The texts do not speak 
of the Chaldean bema as being walled-in, but do refer to a "' door” 
in the bema (II, 15 [16-17], 18 [19], 35 [35]), and the church of 
tell XI apparently had a wall on the bema (). 





The Use of the Bema in the East-Syrian Liturgy. 


‘The Nestorian commentators have also provided us with 
a description of the liturgy sufficiently detailed to give a reason- 
ably complete picture of the use of the bema in the Chaldean 
rite. Since this ceremonial has been rather fully and accurately 
described in previous studies (1), we will content ourselves with 
a very brief summary of the use of the bema in the eucharistic 
liturgy. 


U) The exact location of the pulpits is mot clear. Consorny (T 
106) puts them at the NW and SW corners of the bema, Fray (PI. TI) 
puts them to the NE and SE, which seems preferable. As LASSUs has 
pointed out, this is where the shelves for the books are located in N.- 
Syrian bemas (Liturgies nestoriennes médidvales, p. 245). "he pulpits 
were elevated above the level of the bema platform, for the priest came 
down to put the gospel on Golgotha after the reading. (II. 27 [27-28)) 

() Frey, Mossou, p. 76. For the bema of al-Iilra, see p. 330, above. 
For the priests sitting on the bema, ef. Expositio If, 10 [12], 14-15 (16) 
32 (33), 52 (zs); Bam Lariat, Interpretatio, 11, 172 [158], 175 (x61), and 
QariAvA. 

Ç) The wall is part of the structure of the bema itself, not extra- 
neous to it and surrounding it as in Connors (I, 190). Lassus, Liturgies 
nestoriennes médiévales, p. 246, also rejects CONNOLUV S wall. 

() For a description of the use of the bema in the eucharistic liturgy, 
ct. Expositio, II, 7 ‘t0}-40 (39); Interpretatio, 11, 171 (157, f. This ma- 
terial has been summarized in DaUVILUER, L'ambon ow bêmd. In 
QuruAva's commentary the use of the bema is basically the same as it 
the Expositio, except that there is no mention of a deacon returning to 
the bema for the anaphora, mor of anyone receiving communion there. 
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It is evident from the layout of the Chaldean church — nave 
divided into two sections and obstructed in the middle by a large 
bema — that a processional introit through a door in the west 
wall and down the center of the nave to the sanctuary is out of 
the question in the East-Syrian tradition. And in fact, as we 
have seen, there was usually no entrance at all in the west wall e. 
Nor does it appear that the clergy ordinarily made any proces- 
sional entrance into the church. ‘The description of the eucharistic 
liturgy begins with the clergy already in the sanctuary, and the 
introit procession does not go from nave to sanctuary, but the 
reverse, from the sanctuary to the bema in the nave (II, 7 (10)f.). 
From this introit up until the rite of accessus ad altare after the 
gifts have been placed on the altar — i.e. during the entire liturgy 
of the Word— the concelebrants remain on the bema, where 
the readings, chants, litanies, lavabo, etc. take place. 

When the gifts have been arranged on the altar, the bishop 
and priests descend from the bema and enter the sanctuary, where 
the rest of the liturgy is celebrated. But the deacons come out 
of the sanctuary to proclaim the diptychs, ete., and one of the 
two officiating deacons returns to the bema to direct the people 
during the anaphora, re-entering the sanctuary only at communion 
(IL, 54-56 [52-53], 60 [56], 62 [58], 69-70 [64], 77 [71] ff). At 
communion time the " vigilers " mount the bema to chant the 
communion antiphon, which is called even today the ‘oniti d-bem 
(lit. “ response of the bema") (II, 85 (7778). The Expositio 
also states that in some places the priest brings communion to 
the clergy — it doesn't specify whom — remaining on the bema, 
‘This was prescribed by Išo'yahb III, but the author states that 
it is not done everywhere (IL, 88 (80)). 














(0 CI. Pimy, Moscow, pp. 71-72. Mowxuner ne ViuLuRp (Chiese, 
PP. 14 f, 45, 48, 66) considers the placing of courtyard amd doors along 
A lateral wall a Mesopotamian style resulting from Babylonian infuence. 
TamoUx also appeals to the precedent of the Babylonian temple (Les 
Églises syriennes à portes laterales, Mélanges Holteaur, Paris, 1913, p. 120) 
Ju some churches (now Jacobite) in the Tur Abdin, sanctuary and doors 
are along opposite lateral walls — ie. the whole building is laterally 
oriented with its greatest axis N-S. This style is called " monastic” by 
Pocxox, Bert. and others. a designation rejected by Prev (pp. 90-02). 
who considers the lateral style Nestorian even though these cherches 
are now in Jacobite hands. Cf alo note 2, below, p. 341. 
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From this brief study it is clear what an important place 
the bema had in the liturgy of the Nestorian church. When did 
the bema fall into disuse? Perhaps in the 14! century, after 
‘the Mongol invasion, when the Nestorian Katholikos took refuge 
in the mountains of Kurdistan, and the center of gravity of the 
nation shifted from the great cities of Mesopotamia to the small 
villages of the north, where the churches were too small or too 
poor to have a bema (). The Q^ century Expositio is the last 
Nestorian commentary we have, but the rite of " adoration of the 
bema" in the eucharistic liturgy first appears in liturgical MSS 
of the 16 century, which would seem to indicate that the bema 
was still in use in some churches at that time (!). "he disposi- 
tion of the church of Tühra in Mosul represents perhaps n transi- 
tional stage in the decline of the bema. When the church was 
rearranged in the 18 century, the bema pulpits were removed to 
a platform built into the west end of the church; there is no Gol- 
gotha(). In modern Chaldean churches, the pulpits are located 
on the gestroma. 





The West-Syrian Tradition. 


It is when we turn to the West-Syrian tradition that certain 
problems appear. There is no doubt whatever that the Syrian 
liturgical tradition made use of an object that the sources refer 
to as “bem, bēmā” or "ambo, ambōnā ” (). Was this piece 
of liturgical furniture the same as the Nestorian bema? Let us 
review the facts. 


(€) Dauvizzats, L'Ambon ou bémd, pp. 25-20. 

Ç) We have this information from W. P. Macomber, S, J. who 
has studied numerots Nestorian liturgical MSS in Europe and the Middle 
Fast, These MSS refer to the bema as if still in use right up until the 
roth century. 

P) Fixy, Mossoul, p. 7% 

() On terminology see DAUVILMIER, L'ambom om bémd, p. iti 
Coguis, Le “bima”, pp. 444. COQUI (p. 445) affirms incorrectly 
that the Syrians never call the bema “ambon”. But ambon, amboni 
are both found in the Syriac sources. Cf. the references in R. PAYNE 
Sors, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 224: J. P. MancoraovmM, Supplement to 
the Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxford, 1927, p. zr. HICKLEY (Amb, p. 410) 
follows Cogurs im this error. 
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The Archeological Evidence. 


Unlike the Nestorian tradition, the Syrian presents us with 
an abundance of archeological evidence that has been thoroughly 
‘studied and described, especially, with respect to the bema, by 
Lassus and Tchalenko (). But it should first be noted that one 
simply cannot speak of a West-Syrian tradition with respect to 
the liturgical disposition of the church, Varying traditions are 
found in four regions: I — North and Northeast Syria, II — South 
Syria and beyond, III - Osrhoéne and beyond (parts of Northern 
Mesopotamia, the Tur Abdin, etc.), IV - the Maphrianate of 
Tikrit, 

Region I() comprises Antiochia or the coastal area around 
Antioch; the limestone massif (Gebel il A'la, Gebel Bariša, Gebel 
Sim'an, Gebel Riba) bordered on the west by the Orontes north 
ot Apamea, the ‘Afrin river on the north, and the Home-Aleppo 
railway on the east; two sites to the northeast of Hama (Mi 
and Firge); Benndwi in the Gebel Hass; Zebed in the Gebel Sbeit; 
and Resife in Euphratensis. With the exception of Resife, Mir'áye, 
and Firge, all these sites are within the ancient province of 
Syria Prima, Within this region, 32 bemas have been identi- 
fied ()). Hence the archeologists have discovered strong evidence 
for the use of a bema in North Syria, i.e. in Antiochia Chalcidica 
and in the interior plateau to the west of the Euphrates river. But 
the heaviest concentration of these sites — 25 of them — are in 














(0) Cl especially Lassus-Tcuuzexko, Ambons syrions; TCHALENKO, 
Villages 

(€) See map. For other maps of these regions and the archeological 
sites, in addition to the work cited in the previous note, see VAN Din AER- 
Monats, Atlas maps 15 ab; Lassus, Senctuairess Hreno, Fonti Coif 
Canon: Or ser, I fasc ab. In the last 2 works, the maps are at the end of 
the volume. istory of the shifting borders in this whole region, 
aee E. Howuonaws, Die Ostgrence des byzantinischen Reiches von 363- 
2078 wach griechischen, arabischen, syrischen und armenischen Quelon 
(tome TIE of A. A. Vasiev, Byzance «t les Arabes) Brussel, 1953: Histo 
tische Topographie vom Nordsyrien im Altertum, Zeitschr. des. Deutschen 
Paiästina Vereins, 1923-24; R. DUssAtD, Topographie historique de ia 
Syrie antique et méliésale, Paris, 1927. 

C) Lassvs-TenangNko, Ambons syriens, pp: 04-95, has a complete 
list of these bemas. Two more have been tentatively identified (did. 
P 94 m. a) 
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the limestone massif between the Homs-Aleppo railroad and the 
Orontes. 

Geographically, Region I is but a small portion of the area 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Antioch and, 
later, of the Jacobite Church). And it is within this small 
area alone that any trace of a structure similar to the Nestorian 
bema has been found. In this region the evidence is clear. But 
even here a rather large number of churches have been uncov- 
ered; in only 32 of them — or perhaps 31, if we exclude Qaustye 
— was there a bema, and there are some churches in this region 
that seem never to have had one ('). 

However, it is probable that many churches here had a 
wooden bema that has quite understandably disappeared without 
a trace, Tchalenko has discovered in the pavement-mosaic of a 
4 century church in Rayán (Gebel Zawiye) the floorplan of a 
bema on which moveable chairs and lecterns were undoubtedly 
placed during the liturgy (?). And in at least two churches, 
Mir'aye and the church of North Beris, the bema consists of a 
very low stone wall with holes along its top surface in which 
apparently a wooden superstructure was fixed (1) 





(0) For a complete lst, with historical notes, o all sees of the West- 
Syrian Church, cf. P. Hispo, Juridiction territoriale du Patriarche do 
Antiocke, and Eparchies du Maphrianat (Appendices LIT in Disciplina 
antiackena antica, Siri, ILL, Fonti codif. canon. or., ser. TI, fase, 26, 
Roma, 1951); HONICMAN, Évéquer. et évéchés monophysites d'Asie an- 
rieure au vit siècle (CSCO 127, subs. 2) Louvain, 1951. 

(*) The archeologists give varying lists of the Syrian churches, 
Manx (Les églises paléochrétiennes, in Hispo Fonti, ser. IL fasc. 28, 
PP. 13-55) has enumerated 256, some of which are known only from 
literary sources. Of these, 176 are im our Region L Cf, Lassts- 
TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens, pp. 76 fl, for some of the churches which 
apparently never had a bema. HICKEY (Ambon, p. 413) says that the 
possibility of wooden bemas makes it impossible to judge the geograph- 
deal boundaries of the area in which the bema was weed, Dut itis 
precisely in the South, where no bemas have been found, that bemas 
would have been made of stone, Wood was more abundant in the North, 
Only there was it used in roofing churches. In the South, stone was 
used even for that. 

C) Tenarexko, Villages, T, p. 37; T, p. 334: 

() Burer, Syria (Div. II, sect. B), p. 69; Lassus, Sanctuaires, 
Pp. 210-211; LASSUS-TCHALENKO, boni syriens, p. 116 
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‘Two sites in Antiochia, Qaustye and Seleucia-Pieria, are in- 
cluded by Lassus and Tchalenko in their list of 32 bema churches. 
But it seems that the exedra in the center of the cruciform mar- 
tyrion of Qausive was the confessio containing the martyr's relics 
and perhaps a eucharistic altar as well. At least there is no sanc- 
tuary in the east end of this church which could have held the 
altar ('). 

But in all the other sites in Region I (we shall reserve Resife, 
Fafertin and Seleucia for special comment later) where the ruins are 
relatively complete, the same type of bema appears, and we have 
no reason to believe that the bemas in the few sites where the ruins 
are less complete would show any significant differences, The bemas 
uncovered in this area are all U-shaped, raised enclosures of the 
type already described (). No iqüqOnA or pathway connects the 
bema to the sanctuary platform, In the middle of the bemas of 
Behyd and Reife the remains of a ciborium have been found, 
even though the Jacobite commentator Yahya ibn Garir (c. 1083) 
explicitly refers to the ciborium as a distinguishing feature of the 
Nestorian bema (). 

No traces of a Golgotha altar have been found, although 
Ibn Garir calls the place of the bema " Golgotha ”, figure of the 
place where Christ was crucified and where the head of Adam 
was buried (). Were there an altar under the ciborium in Beljyo, 
it would have to be moveable, since one must pass under the 
ciborium to reach the pulpit and synthronon. (). 





Ç) Lassus, Sanctuaives, pp. vas f; Liturgies mestoriennes médivoates, 
P. 230, n, 2; TCHARNKO, Villages, I. p. 257; Marx. Les églises paléo- 
chrdtiennes, p. 53; RICHARD KüaeritéDuR, Early Christian asd B 
Architecture, (Baltimore, 1965), pp. 31-52. 

(0) C. p. 320 above. 

Ü) See below, pp. 353-354. GakIx also mentions a iqiqónà in the 
church arrangement of Tikrit, and Lassus believes that traces of this 
pathway will be found in N. Syria when the churches there have been 
adequately studied (Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, p. 249). In the 
same article (p. 243), L. refers to Resife and Kalóta, not Bebyó, as 
the 2 churches with a bema ciborium, but this is am error (Cf. Lassts- 
TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens, p. Si). HICKLEY (Ambon, p. 415) notes 
that the bema of Behyo has stone nibs at the east end which cowkd have 
een anchorings for wooden pathway walls. 

(9 Sce pp. 353-354: 

(6) LASSUS-TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens, p. 
is wrong in placing a Golgotha altar on the W. 
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‘The size of these bemas bears but little proportional relation- 
ship to the size of the church. In some smaller churches it is 
relatively huge in comparison with the size of the building, and 
it aways occupies a large portion of the nave, It is located in 
the center of the main nave, often closer to the back or west wall 
of the church than to the sanctuary, its east end coinciding with 
the central axis of the nave ()). 

nally, these bemas differ from the Nestorian bema in the 
following details: 








1) there is a synthronon but usually no episcopal throne 

2) there is a pulpit in the axis of the west end 

3) the west end is always curved 

4) there is no Golgotha altar 

5) there is generally no ciborium 

6) there is no $qiqónà (2) 

7) they are always enclosed by a wall (not, however, to 
be excluded in the Nestorian tradition). 





As for the other aspects of the arrangement of these churches, 
the following points should be noted. Because of the size and 
location of the bema, it is easy to understand why many Syrian 
churches, like the Nestorian, have no west entrance. Kven where 
there is a west door in North-Syrian churches, it is usually not 
the principal entrance. Rather, as among the Nestorians, the 
principal doors are in the south wall: the women’s door to the 
‘southwest; the main entrance, for the men, to the southeast (9. 





nestoriennes diate, p 343); In LASSUS-TOIALISRO, Ambon syrient 
(p. 87), it is suggested that the gospel was read under the ciborinm. 
We Veleve this to be the proper interpretation of the ciboria that have 
been discovered; it also agrees with the description of Gantn (cf. below, 
P. 353-354). 

PP 30 TRAE, pp. Soda; and 96 , where plans, photographs, and di- 
mensions of the churches in the Gebel il A'la are given. The width 
Bethe bema varies from about 3 m 30-6 m, depending on the width of 
the save and its fength is 4-6m, Tut the one im Bräd is Sm long, that 
in Ree 16m. The bema walls are about 1m 40 high, sometimes 
Sarmounted by a balustrade 

(9 On the whole question of doors, see Tassvs-Teuatinno, Amons 
spiel, p. Sm Lasses, Sanctuaires, pp. 187 fi and p. 336 above 
Sisenen (Litwgie u. Kirchenbau, p. 07) attributes the placing of the 
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" With respect to the place of the laity in the church, the lo- 
cation and dimensions of the bema present some problems. For 
in two churches (Kalóta and Fafertin) the whole of the central 
nave in front of the bema seems to have been closed to the people, 
who would thus have been relegated to the part of the nave be- 
side and behind the bema(). But this was surely not true in 
single-nave churches, where the space beside and behind the bema 
is sometimes very small ()). 

Most of the churches of North Syria have the usual pasto- 
phoria (). ‘The central sanctuary chamber is rectangular, or if 
apsidal, there is a gradual evolution during the 4-7" centuries 
from a very shallow niche to an extended semi-circle (4). Very 
few altars have been uncovered in these churches. Two that have 
been found were deep in the apse — not attached to the east 
wall, but so close to it (1 m 85 in Brad; o m 8o in Hartb Sams) 





entrance on the south side to climatic conditions. This may be true 
for Serfilla, the town on which ke bases his argument, and for other 
towns in the same region, But im fact there is a great variety in the 
Seine n. doors in Syrian churches (ou the south, south and west, 
Oron all 3 sides). But the south side is favored in N. Syria, expeciall 

în the Gebel Barlia where Seria a located (Cf. Lasts, Senis, p. 
189). We do mot know of any church yet uncovered which had 
doors only on the south side, and which did not also have a bema. [n 
the ancient Syrian literary sources, the Testamentum Domini (p. 23) 
mentions 3 doors, and the Didascalia arabica (35, 1, FUNK II, p. 124) 
Tocates these doors on the S, W and N sides 

() Lassus-Tenatssxo, Ambons syriens, p. 83. 

0) Cf. Lassus-TeuatasKo, Ambons riens, p. 83. In Qirqhize the 
Þema is 3 m ro from the W. wall, 1 m o from the side wall; in Kfei 
3.1m 70 anid 111 65. But in spite of this, we do not agree with TCHALENKO 
(Villages, T, p. 328 n. 4) that the laity also sat on the bema. The whole 
of tradition is against this. See for example the Syriac penitential canon 
which expressly forbids the laity to mount the ambon (DENZINcE, 
Ritus Orientalium, Graz, 1901, I, p. 485, canon 72). 

C) But in N. Syria the 2 pastoplioria did mot remain prothesis 
and diaconicon as in the Byzantine tradition. One chamber became 
a martyrs chapel. CL Lassus, Sanctuaires, pp. 195 f; TCHALENKO, 
Villages, T, p. 334 n. 3. SCHNEIDER (Liturgie u. Kirchenbau, pp. 57 
640 gives a diferent explanation of the change that came about in 
the design of one of the pastophoría. See also I. Eerjeion, "H Ipétens 
wal <b Aumovady by oh "Apra "Boonols, Orsdoylx (Athens), Series IL, 
vol. 1, 1940, 76-100. 

() TASSUS-TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens, p. 83. 
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that it is clear that the celebrant faced east, and that the clergy 
did not sit behind the altar on a synthronon (). In fact a throne 
or synthronon in the apse is very rarely found in North Syria (*). 

Where, then, was the episcopal throne? ‘This presents a 
problem, for in none of the churches with a bema except Resife 
was there a throne in the apse, and on the bema we find a pulpit 
where one would expect to find a throne — that is, if we presume 
for the moment that in the West-Syrian liturgy the bishop sat on 
the bema. Because of the supposed parallelism between Syrian 
churches and Nestorian liturgy, the bema pulpit was at first 
interpreted as an episcopal throne (). But the shape of the pulpit 
makes this impossible unless the episcopal physique has evolved 
considerably in the past 1500 years ('). 

What has apparently never been taken into account in all 
the discussion of this pulpit is that, in fact, there was no bishop. 
No church with this arrangement (pulpit and synthronon on the 
bema, no synthronon in the apse) has yet been found in any town 
where there was an episcopal sce ('). But this does not solve the 
problem, for the oldest Syrian church, Fafertin (372), had a bema 


(0) bid, p. 84; Lassus, Sanctuaires, p. 199; Syrie (DACL) col. 1880. 
In Zerzita the altar is against the cast wall, 

() Lassus, Sanctuaires, pp. 198-202; LASSUS-TCHALENKO, Ambons 
syriens, pp. 84-55. Borer (Early Churches, p. 212) claimed to have 
discovered evidence of a synthronon in some N-Syrian churches without 
specifying where. There was one in Qal'at Sim‘an and Regüfe (at least 
a throne in the latter); Manx claims there was oue in. Qaşr el Damit 
(420), and MATTERN found the ruins of a throne in the sanctuary at 
Bagirha in Gebel Bariša. Ci. Manx, Églises paldochrétiennes, p. 44; J- 
MATTERS, A travers les villes mortes de Haute Syrie, Mélanges de l'Univ. 
de S. Joseph, 17, 1933, p. 62. 

(8) CE. Mowrunnn, Atti det 111 congresso internasionate d'archeologia 

cristiana, Roma, 1034. p. 460; Lassus, Sanctuaires, p. 214, But it is 
now generally recognized that the object is a pulpit, not a throne, Cl. 
LASSUS-TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens, p. 87: LASSUS, La liturgie dans les 
fs syriennes, p. 421; Liturgies nestoriennes médičoales, p. 244- 
( This seems obvious from the shape and design of the pulpit. 
See the illustrations in CHAROT, Inscriptions spriagues de Bennaoui, 
Syria, 10, 1929, pp. 252-253; Lassus, Sanctuaires, Pl XL} LASSUS- 
Tcmauuwko, Ambons syriens, pp. 96 fi. This pulpit has been found in 
Bennāwi, Qirkbize and Behyó, and there was probably one in other 
sites that ave not yet been thoroughly studied or where the ruins are 
such that one can not reconstruct the bema completely. 

() CE. the lists of sees cited above in 1. 1, p. 339. 
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that in this point fits the Chaldean plam. We have been unable 
to find an adequate study of this exedra, but according to a very 
brief description by Lassus() it was square-shaped, with benches 
on the north and south sides. Across the east end there was a 
chancel surmounted by small columns and an architrave. And 
jutting out slightly from the center of the straight west end was 
a semi-circular throne instead of the more usual pulpit. Do we 
have here, at last, an episcopal throne? A Syriae inscription 
found on the ruins of a bema in Zebed (5! century), " Ada Ra- 
boula made this throne [trünós]" (), indicates that the bema 
was considered the place of some kind of throne. Nevertheless, 
neither Fafertin nor Zebed was an episcopal see, Only two towns 
in Region I had bishop as well as bema: Scleucia-Pieria and 
Regife, For the martyrion of Seleucia, the evidence is not clear. 
And in Regie there was a throne behind the altar in the apse (°). 

lassus, who is a bit over-eager to make the archeological 
remains of North Syria correspond exactly to the description of 
the church in the Anonymi Auctoris Expositio, considers this 
question of the pulpit a minor detail, a variation of no impor- 
tance ('). But for us, it is a crucial point in the whole question 
of the bema in the West-Syrian tradition: did the bishops and 
Priests sit on it during the liturgy? ‘That is, did they remain 
there seated, as in the Nestorian tradition, during the whole 
liturgy of the Word and for parts of other offices? Or was the 
bema merely a large ambon where the chanters remained to intone 
the liturgical chants, and which the deacons and lesser clergy 
ascended for the litanies, proclamations, readings, and other oc- 
casional rites? 1f so, then there is nothing remarkable about the 
liturgical use of the West-Syrian bema. The Byzantine ambon 
fulfilled the same purpose, and the bema we have been discussing 
would thus be peculiar only in shape and size. 

As we shall see later when we examine the liturgical sources, 
all the earliest literary evidence in the Antiochene tradition points 








C) Lassus, Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, p. 244 m. 1. 

() L. Jaanwar and R. MovrERDE, S. J., Inscriptions grecques et 
latines de la Syrie, Paris, 1939, vol. 2 mo. 313 

C) According to Lassus-TCHALENKO, Ambons syriens (pp. 84-3) this 
throne may be a later addition. For Seleucia, cf, Lassus, Su»ctucires, 
P- 314. 

() Lassus, Liturgies nestoriennes médiéeales, p. 249. 
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to the more usual arrangement of throne, synthronon and altar 
in the eastern end of the church. And in one extant church. 
where we have indisputable evidence of both bema and bishop, 
Regáfe, there is also a throne in the apse. True, there is also a 
synthronon on the exedra. But we are at least faced with a 
usage that differs from the Nestorian. » 4 

What, then, was the purpose of the pulpit in the west axis 
of the North-Syrian bema? It seems improbable that it was 
for reading or preaching. It is too sinall to hold conveniently 
‘a large open book, and in some churches it is so close to the rear 
wall of the church that the minister would be turned away from 
most of his congregation, and would be facing only the women (). 
Since this pulpit is found only in churches where there was no 
bishop, it was probably meant to hold the gospel, symbol of 
Christ as the true presiding minister of the liturgical assembly. 
There is abundant iconographical evidence for this symbolism, 
especially in the iconography of the Ecumenical Councils, where 
the conciliar fathers are depicted seated in a semi-circle, flanking 
he enthroned gospel, on an exedra remarkably like the Syrian 
bema ()). 


?) In N. ie ambon is only 2 m os from the west wall, 2 m 50 
ta Betts, 3 za 1a in Qiqhbe ta he hic church. the donet f the 
bon is uly 45 cm wid, large enough to hold (opend) book o 4o em 
uy. c LASSUS-TCHALENO, Ambon cria, pp. 86, 96 f; TCHALENKO 
Ere neis dices of ida eps d. assets, 

sapiens pp. 9093; Jaxenas, Vestiges di limo, PP. 121-122, 
Masten o ths leooqrapite thema cas be foun tn DAX TON, Ayaan 
fine Ar and Archeology, Oxford, 1911, PP. 240, 24%, 64s, 064; C. Din, 
Manuel dart bann, Pais, 1923, TE, p. 882; A. GRADAR, La prine 
raigiese buigare, Paris, 1938, p. 146; anà Le schima iconographique de 
ta Pentectto. Seminarium Kondañovlamum, 3, 1928, p. 234: Mi 
therches ru iconographie de Fungi, Patis, 1910 Pp 25:0; H. STERN, 
Ler répduetations det conis, Bszonw, 11, 1930: DP. rani Y 
Not Ler ores qi d psa onere dun i Min 

1 d'Europe et d'Orient, Pass 1964, Pl 2n 
Petraes att Ons ve cda deiode Xon 
tp ee. Tbe empty core i mot ai excel Chan symbol, 
CE J. coena, Le ttn vide ans to adn indienne, Cal chy 
d. apsa, 1-0: © Picus, Le iine ride d'Alesandre dans la obromonle de 
[lada e le cle de rb vida d tree M onda po emo. Cal. Arc 


7. 1954. 1- 
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‘How are we to interpret the evidence thus far? It appears 
that on the basis of archeological evidence alone, we have not 
yet found a sure solution to the problem of the episcopal throne. 
If the arrangement found in Fafertin was typical of the early 
bema, the main celebrant of the liturgy, even if not a bishop, 
probably occupied the west throne, ‘The introduction of the bema 
pulpit may have been a later refinement in non-episcopal churches, 
a sign that when there was no bishop, the gospel, and not one 
of the presbyters, presided in the name of Christ. ‘The church 
of St. Sergius in Resife was a center of pilgrimage, and might 
represent a mixed or later (6 century) tradition. Or, since Resafe 
had a bishop, it might well be that for the pontifical liturgy, the 
throne of the bishop was in the apse. We do not yet have enough 
evidence to solve this problem, but to argue from the usages of 
another tradition is bad methodology when the parallel is just 
not that clear. 

We must still deal with the problem of chronology. If the 
early literary evidence points to the original Antiochene arrange- 
ment as having the synthronon in the apse, when did the bema 
come into use? The churches in question date from the 4-6 
centuries, ‘The date of a church is not necessarily that of its 
bema (i), But the evidence seems to indicate that the exedra 
of the martyrion of Qauslye was built with the church in 38r. 
‘The most recent church with bema is the church of North Beris 





(0) A list of the bema churches and their dates is given in Lassus- 
TCHATENKO, Ambons syriens, pp. 04-95. There is a bema in the oldest 
dated church in N. Syria (Fafertin, 372) but it is not certain that the 
bema is part of the original structure, In the undated churches in 
Mir'áye and el Firge the floor mosaics continue wader the bema. Hence 
itis probably a later addition. The bema in Qirqbize was added in the 
51 century (see p. 347). We are not concerned here with the problem 
of the origin of the bema. Some have tried to trace it to the synagogue 
(ct. Cogums, Le ” bima”, pp. 467 ff; Etextuey, Ambon; 1,, Bocvim, Rite 
and Man, pp. 167 f; See also T. Maruzw's 
attack on BOUVEN’s thesis: P. Bouyer on Sacred Space: A Reappraisal, 
Downside Review, 82, 1964, 111-123, and BOUVER's acrimonious reply on 
pp. 277-280 of the same volume). Another line of research might be to 
follow up a suggestion of Lassvs about the relationship of the bema to 
the cult of martyrs in the Syrian church. Perhaps the bema resulted 
from a fusion of the bema-type confessio like the one in Qausiye with the 
basilica. CI Lassus, Liturgies nestoriennes médiévales, p. 250, Sanctuai- 
ves, 125 ff, 162 $; TCHALENKO, Villages, T, p. 263 note. 
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(late 6%carly 7" century). Hence at least from the end of the 
4® century until the Moslem conquest, the bema was in use in 
North Syria. After this time it would seem that no more bemas 
were built, and there is some evidence that the bema was even 
removed from some churches after this period, perhaps under 
Byzantine infiuence (*). 

But even in Region I the bema does not appear to have 
been part of the original arrangement of the church. ‘Tchalenko 
has studied the successive stages in the liturgical disposition of 
the church of Qirgbize: () 

1) early in the 4* century the church was an undivided 
hall with a platform raised one step at the east end. 

2) mid-g century: a triumphal arch is added to divide 
this platform from the nave, 

3) beginning of the 5* century: the sanctuary is raised one 
more step, a chancel with one central door is added, as well as 
a sanctuary curtain, It is at this time that the bema is built 
in the center of the nave. 

4) mid s'-century: the sanctuary is closed off by a three- 
door chancel. But the sanctuary remains a single chamber, not 
divided into altar-room and pastophoria. 

‘One might speculate, then, that the North-Syrian bema was 
introduced toward the end of the 4% century, at a time when 
the separation between sanctuary and nave was accentuated. 
Perhaps this new, enclosed sanctuary rendered impracticable the 
seating of the clergy in the apse, and led to the bema arrange- 
ment. But the problems with this idea are many. First, Resüfe 








(0) Lasscs-Tenuuxko, Ambons syriens, p. 78. The bema was re- 
moved from the church of Qalblóre, and LASSUS asd TCHALENKO (p. 113) 
suggest that this took place during the re-oceupation by the Byzantine 
forces of the mountainous region west of Aleppo in the campaigns of 
Nicephoras Phocas, They were driven out in the ad Arab conquest. 
But long before this period (10-11 ceat), in the 7 century, 14 years of 
Persian occupation and later the Arab conquest cut off the trade routes 
to the West, the oil trade was wiped out, and this whole region in which 
the bema as been found decine economically and eventually became 
depopulated. Ci. Tcmazmsko, Villages, I, Dp. 432-438. 

T5 envio, Villages, I, pp. 329 and I, pl. CV, CVI Cf. also 
IL pp. 3324, 339. The bema may have replaced an earlier, wooden 
one (ef. p. 334) 
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has a throne in the apse as well as bema, and was built (6% century) 
after the enclosed sanctuary had evolved. Secondly, only a lim- 
ited number of churches had a bema, whereas the evolution 
of the enclosed sanctuary is general (). Finally, there is still no 
certain evidence that the clergy in the West-Syrian tradition ever 
sat on the bema, or, for that matter, that in churches to which. 
a bema was later added, they had ever been seated in the sanctuary. 

One final point before we leave Region I. Tchalenko has 
noted two important facts: x) no bema has ever been discover- 
ed in a conventual church in this area; 2) where more than one 
church is found in a village, only one of them has a bema (), 
Hence even in Region I the bema was perhaps a usage exclusive! 
of the cathedral rite, and only in the principal church of each town, 

If we turn our attention brieily to the provinces of the Syrian 
ite found in Regions II-III — Syria Secunda, Phoenicia, Os- 
7hoéne, Arabia, North Mesopotamia — not only do we find no 
trace of the North-Syrian or Chaldean type bema but, rather, 
clear evidence of another liturgical arrangement. In the sites to 
the south of Syria Prima, ie. in Region IT, we find a synthronon 
in the apse, the altar in a sanctuary enclosed by a chancel that 
extends some distance out beyond the apse, and an off-center 
ambon or pulpit jutting out into the nave from the chancel en- 
closure (1). In Deir Soleib the ambon is not attached to the 
chancel but stands free, in the middle of the church (9. 














(}) But other churches may have had wooden bemas (see p. 339). Also 
one cannot argue that all churches first had an open sanctuary that 
became progressively separated from the nave. Cf, H. STERN, Nouvelles 
recherches sur tes images des conciles dans l'Église de a Nativité à Beth- 
Hem, Cah, Arch, 3, 1948. pp. 93-08; TcnALENKO, Villages, L 333 n. 2: 
Lassus, Sanctuaires, pp. 203 t 

(5) Tewanewxo, Villages, 1, p. 355. There are two bemas in Ruweiba, 
but the two churches are 2 centuries apart (South Church, 4 ¢., Church of 
Bizzos, 6M c.) and the later one was probably built to replace the former. 

() Ct, J. W. Crowroor, Tie Christian Churches, in C. H. KRAE- 
IIO, Gerasa, New Haven, 1938; Lassus, Sanctuaires, pp. 108-09: 207: 
Syrie, DAGL, XV*, col. 1884 n. 6, 1302 ft; SCUNEIDER, Liturgie u. Kircher- 
baw, pp. 64 ff; MovrgRpE, Le limes de Chalcis, p. 164. 

(1) This was initially interpreted as being possibly the place of 
the altar (cf. J. Martnax, R. Movrirpe, et A. Beaute, S. J., Dair 
Solaib. 1 — Les deus églises, Mélanges de F Unio. de S. Joseph, 22, 1930. 
PD. 12-13). But is clearly an ambon. See also Lassus, Sanctuaires, 
P. 212; LASSUS-TCHALENKO, oImtons syriens, p. 76, n. 2. 
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To the North, in Region III, the arrangement was similar 
to the Byzantine. Literary evidence indicates that the cathedral 
of Edessa had a large ambon in the center of the nave, with throne 
and synthronon in the apse, The extant churches of the Tur 
Abdin point to a similar arrangement (i). Whether or not the 
literary sources call this ambon a "bema ” is irrelevant, We 
cannot argue from words, Region IV, the Maphrianate of Tikrit, 
‘will be discussed later when we examine the literary sources. 
We know of no extant churches of the Maphrianate that have 
Kept the early tradition of this area in the arrangement of the 
church () 

Before we move on to the literary evidence in the West- 
Syrian tradition, we might sum up the archeological evidence as 
follows: 





1) The remains of a bema have been found in 31-32 West- 
Syrian churches. 

2) AIL these churches are located in one region, comprising 
‘but a small portion of the area of the Syrian tradition. 





(1) On Edessa, cf, A. Devost-Sonranen, Une Aymne syriague sur la 
caihddrale d'Edesse, Cah, Arch. 2, 1947, 20:30: A. GRABAR, Le témoignage 
une hymne syriague sur l'architecture de la. cathédrale d'Edeste au 
sidcle e sur la symbolique de T'édifice chrétien, Cah. Arch, 2, 1048, 41-6 
H. Govssus, Über eine " Sugitha" auf die Kathedrale von Edessa, Le 
Muséon, 38, 1925, 117-136; AM. StwEIER, Die Kathedrale vow 
Edessa, Oriens Christianus, 36, 1938, 161-167; A. BAUNSTARK, Vorju- 
štinianische kirchliche Bauten in Edessa, Oriens Christianus, 4, 1904, 164- 
I, E. RaHsaxt (ed.), Chronicon civile et ecclesiasticum anonymi anc- 
toris, Scharfch, 1904. On the Tur Abdin, see G. L. Buu, The Churches 

Monasteries of the Tur Abdin and Neighbouring Districts, Heidelberg, 
1915; H. Pocxox, Inscriptions sémitigues de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie 
de la région de Mossoul, Paris, 1907 (esp. p.92): FURY, Mossou! chrétienne, 
pp. 57-102; HINDO, Lieux ef temps sacrés (Fonti codif. canon. or., ser. TL 
fase. 28) p. 133 m. s. There are also many descriptions of churches in 
O. H. Parky, Sis Months in a Syrian Monastery, London, 1805, 

(9 Frey, Mossoul chrétienne (pp. 95-00) gives what little archeolo- 
gical evidence is available on the bema in this area. Prev does mot 
take into account the churches of N. Syria in his reconstruction of the 
ancient Syrian church, but he places throne and synthronon in the apse, 
and a bema without seats in the center of the nave. Cf, pp. 95-08 
and pl. HI. 
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3) All other areas (except Tikrit) seem to have a different 
arrangement in the churches. The large ambon in these churches 
may be called “ bema ” in Syriac, but it is not what has come to 
be considered the " typical ” Syrian bema with seats, etc. 


4) Even within the region where the bema is found, there 
are many churches with no bema, and some which seem never 
to have had one. 


5) In towns with more than one church, only one church 
has a bema. 


6) No bema has ever been found in a conventual church, 


7) In the only bema-church where we know there was also 
a bishop, Resife, and where the remains are not obscure, there 
was also a throne in the apse, 


8) The evolution of the bema may be linked to the evolution 
of the enclosed sanctuary, 


.. 9) The pulpit in the west axis of the bema was not an 
episcopal throne, nor does it seem to have been for reading or 
preaching. It was probably for the enthronement of the gospel, 


10) It is possible that from the 4-7% century in what we 
have called Region I the clergy sat on the bema during the liturgy 
of the Word of the cathedral rite in the principal church of the 
town. But it is not proven, The bema synthronon could equally 
well have been occupied by a choir. : 


34) Consequently, on archeological grounds alone, the pre- 
sumption that a Chaldean-type bema was general in the West- 
Syrian tradition seems without foundation. 


, 12) The same may be said with respect to the various 
theories concerning the antiquity of the bema-type church arrange- 
ment as the original one in the primitive Christian church(). 


() Ct. Janay, L'ambon dans la liturgie primit 157. 
‘he handling of liturgical evidence in this article 1s valueless "Teast 
presupposes that later Etargical evolution was toward a aplication of 
fhe primitive liturgy, And his dating ‘of liturgical source le naive 
He accepts the Migne edition of the lurgy of Jol Chrysostom as a 
pes century source, the spurious r2* century commentary of Sophro. 
Bs of Jerusalem at 7 century, ete, her ao evidence for ent 
of the conshsions he Caine to have’ estabtished wi cor 
titude ". (p. 161) ——— 
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The West-Syrian Literary Evidence. 





fortunately, the liturgical commentators of the Jacobite 
tradition have not provided us with the same wealth of detailed 
liturgical information as their Nestorian brethren, The ancient 
documents of the Antiochene tradition, both Greek and Syriac, 
place the altar, throne and synthronon in the cast end of the 
church (). The shape of the ambon is not specified. According 
to the Apostolic Constitutions it was an elevated place in the center 
‘of the church (). The Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
‘refers simply to a place for the readings a short distance from 
the altar; the Didascalia Arabica adds the precision that it was 
a bit to the north (). ‘The arrangement described in the Apostolic 
Constitutions corresponds best to that of the churches in Region 
TII (Osrhoëne, Tur Abdin, et). The Testamentum and Didas- 
calia Arabica correspond better to the southern tradition (Region 
TI) (). At any rate there is no question of an elaborate bema of 
the type described in the Nestorian sources. 

A text from John of Ephesus’ (t 586) Lives of Two Monks 
also places the bishop's throne in the apse. He recounts how the 
devil possessed a woman and had her mount the throne (trónós) 
of the bishop “ which is usually placed in the churches or in the 
chief martyrs’ chapels on the dais [qestrómi] of the altar [d- 


(0) Ap. Const. II, 57, 4 (PUNK, I, 161); Didascalia II, 57, 4-5 (FUNK, 
I, 188-160); Testamentum 1, 19 (RAHMANI, p. 24 (25); Didascalía Arabica, 
35. 6-10 (FUNK II, 124-125). 

(9 Ap. Cond, I, 57, 5 (PUNK T, 161). 

(9) Testamentum, loc. cit; Didascalia Arabica, 25, 16 (FUNK IT, 125). 

Another source, the Didascalia of Addai, merely states what is to be 
read in the bema. Cf. Hispo, Liew et temps sacrés (Fonti, ser. II, 
fasc. 28), p. 133. 
( And in Region I, the churches of the Antiochene littoral un- 
dosbtedly corresponded to the Constitufions, and had an ambon instead 
of a bema. ScHxmmen, following a suggestion of Cnowroor, uses this 
correspondence between the Testamentum Domini and the churches 
between Bosra and Gerasa to date the text as 5 century. Other ele- 
‘ments of the Testamentum (e. g. the places reserved for men and women 
im the lateral naves) also correspond to the southern arrangement. Cf. 
Crowroor, The Christian Churches, p. 176; ScuxEmER, Litwgie w. 
Kirchenbau, pp. 64-67: Lassus. Liturgies mestoriennes, médiévales, p. 249. 
ScuNeteR (loc. cit) also believes that the Didascalia Arabica corre- 
‘sponds best to the churches of the Haurin, 
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as 
madbhaj" (1). John was a monk in the region of Amida, was 
consecrated bishop of Ephesus c. 558 although there is no evidence 
he ever resided there, and after 566 became the head of the 
Monophysites in Constantinople, who had been protected by 
"Theodora and later Justinian. His Lives were written in 566-567, 
so perhaps he is describing the “ northern” usage, or at least a 
usage under Byzantine influence ( 
, , For the church of Hagia Sophia in Edessa, the evidence 
indicates a similar arrangement: altar and synthronon in the 
apse, ambon in the center of the nave È). 

Among the Jacobite commentators on the liturgy, George, 
“bishop of the Arab tribes" (f c. 724) (*), Moses Bar Kepha 
(t 903) and Dionysius Bar Salibi (f 1171) do not mention a bema 
or ambon at all, nor do they give any indication where those 
ceremonies appropriate to it — the readings, proclamations, etc, — 
took place, Bar Kepha and Bar Salibi, the latter copying his 
predecessor, say only that the “ orientals ”, unlike the westerners, 
have preserved the custom of having the deacon proclaim the 
küróriti after the creed. This he does “on the steps "(el dargé), 
whatever that means ()). J 

Yahya ibn Garir (c. 1083) and Ya'qub ibn Sakho (t 1241) 
are a bit more helpful, Ibn Sakhó in his Book of Treasures men- 











C) Or “to the East ” (madnba}, reading of Land, Cf. w 
Buooks, (ed.) John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, Patrol. Orien- 
talis, 17, Paris, 1923, p. 225; J. P: N. LAND, Anecdota Syriaca II, Leyden, 
1868, p. 124, 4 

(f) BROOKS, John of Ephesus, Introduction, pp. iv it. 

(9) See note 1, above, p. 349. 

(') L e. bishop of the Arab tribes that h 
Paganism before the advent of Islam. Their bishop, a suffragan of 
pc of Tikit, bad mo fred aiden CE DDO, Epoch du 
Maphrianat, Appendice II, Fonti, ser, II fase. 26, pp. st&-s1. For 
GEORGE's commentary, see the following note. 

(0) R. H. CowwoLLY and H. W. CODRINGTON, Two Commentaries 
on the Jacobite Liturgy by George Bishop of the Arab Tribes and Moses 
Bar Kepha, together with the Syrian Anaphora of St. James, and a Document 
entitled the Book of Life, London. 1913, p. 38; H. Lanourt (ed. Dio- 
nysius Bar Salibi Expositio Liturgiae, CSCO, Scr. Syr. ser. II, tom. 93. 
Paris, 1903, p. 40 (60). " Orientals” here means the East-Syrian Jaco- 
bites of the Maphrianate of Tikrit. Bam KEPHA was himself an " orien- 
tal”, aud the irüzti he refers to was a warning to the faithful to 
“stand aright " that came after the ereed. 
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tions a bema without giving any further information as to its 
form or sse(). Ibn Garr, on the other hand, in his Kitib 
al MurSid, gives a description of the Jacobite church and even 
points out how it differs from the Nestorian. Since this work is 
in Arabic, we have had to rely on the recent French translation 
of Khousi-Sarkis for the following information (). According to 
Garir, the bema was in the middle of the nave and is the figure 
of Golgotha where Christ died and where the head of Adam was 
buried [11]. Between the sanctuary and bema there is a walled-in 
pathway used by the priests and deacons at the time for reading 
the sacred books. Each one of the walls enclosing this corridor 
is pierced by an opening, perhaps to permit access across the 
pathway to the northern side of the nave (13-14), To the right 
and left are two places (pulpits?) on the bema for reading the 
Holy Scriptures [15]. But here the Jacobite tradition differs from 
the Nestorian. One pulpit is for the Old ‘Testament, one for the 
‘epistles of St, Paul and Acts, but the gospel is read “ in the middle '" 
[5], and he immediately adds that the Nestorians have in the 
middle of the bema a ciborium that symbolises the tomb of Adam, 
Later he returns to the readings. The Old Testament is read on 
the left side, the New Testament on the right [17]. For the 
reading of the gospel in the center of the bema, all the priests 
and deacons mount the bema with the priest who is to read the 
gospel and surround him like the disciples around the Lord [17-18]. 
The Old Testament readings are done facing east, but the priest 
turns west, ie. toward the assembly, for the gospel, because the 
gospel is a preaching for the faithful, and should be done facing 
them (27. During the reading of the gospel there are also the 
usual candles and incense [19]. Right after the gospel the priest 
descends from the bema (21). 

In this description the following details should be noted. 
Nothing is said of the shape of the bema, but it was certain 
quite large and, unlike the bemas of North Syria, connected to 

















C) Quoted in Hrxpo, Liew et temps sacrés (Fonti, ser, II, fasc, 28) 
pase 

( G. Knovar-Sankis, Le " Livre de Guide” de Yahya ibn Jarir, 
Tr. Syrien, 12, 1067, pp. 303-354. The numbers in brackets refer to 
the paragraph numbers in this translation, the pertinent sections of 
which are on pp. 319-331, Cf, also HINDO, Lieux el temps sacrés, pp. 132+ 
133; Cogems, Le ^ bima ^, p. 454: 
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the sanctuary by a SaigUni. There was no ciborium, but the 
gospel was read in the center where in the Nestorian tradition 
the Golgotha is found. This perhaps explains why the bemas 
of Reséfe and Behyd had a ciborium but no Golgotha altar. It 
was under the ciborium that the gospel was read. That the gospel 
was read facing west seems odd. In the traditional Jacobite 
arrangement, only the women were west of the bema, and as we 
have seen, in smaller churches there would have been very little 
space for anyone in the western end of the nave. There is no 
indication of a bema throne, or that anyone sat on the bema. 
In fact the author seems to indicate that the clergy came to the 
bema for the readings [14) and left right after the gospel [2r). 

‘The last Jacobite author to mention the bema is Bar Hebraeus 
(t 1286), Speaking of the consecration of the myron on Holy 
‘Thursday, he refers to three choirs, one of which is on the bema. 
‘the bishop is seated on a high throne to the east of the altar, not 
on the bema, The brief description of the liturgy does not 
mention how the bema fits into the ceremonial. But at the end 
of the liturgy, the clergy exit to the bema, mount it, and the 
bishop gives the blessing with the newly consecrated myron (') 

All the Jacobite authors mentioned so far, except Bar Salibi, 
were East-Syrian Jacobites. That is to say, they lived in that 
part of Mesopotamia subject to the Maphrian of Tikrit (9), This 





U) A. Mat, Seriptorum veterum nova collectio, X, Rome, 1838: Ee- 
lesiae Antiochenae Syrorum Nomocanon a Gregorio Abulpharagio bar- 
Hebraco syriace compositus, pp. 17-18. Two other documents mention 
the use of the bema during the consecration of the myron: the MSS Vat. 
Syr. sr (1172) and Borg. Syr. 57 (1686, copied from the former). The 
clergy are seated not on the bema but in tke sanctuary, for the OT read- 
ings. ‘They come to the bema for the readings from the NT. C. 
E. R, HaMByn, Les chrétiens syro-malabars et le “bima”, p, $9. 

0) On the Maphrianate, see Hino, Eparcties du Maphrianat, 
Appendix II in Fonti, ser, II, fase. 26, pp. 527-527. As we have seen, 
GkokGE was a suffragan of the Maphrian, BAR Kerna, born im Balad, 
was later bishop im Mosul and for 10 years visitator of Tikrit. Gann 
was from Tikrit itself, Bar Sarir, bora in Melitene, became metro- 
politan of Amida. Iw SakHG was born ia Bartella near Mosul and was 
a monk and Inter bishop in nearby Mar Mattal. Bar HEBRAEUS was 
bora in Melitene and later became Maphrian, ending his life ia Mar Mattai. 
CL A. Bavsstank, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922. On 
Tikrit, of. also Prev, Taprit, Esquisse d'histoire chrétienne, Or. Syrien. 
8, 1963, 380-342. 
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is an important point. ‘The Maphrianate was relatively independ- 
ent of the Jacobite Patriarch, and at least as far as the Office 
and liturgical year is concerned, had its own distinct rite(), Hence 
we cannot too hastily apply to the Western-Jacobite tradition 
Garir's description of the bema of Tikrit. 

One final source remains, In 1908 Rahmani published a 
most interesting Syriac MS describing the rite of reception of a 
bishop (*). From internal evidence the MS can be dated around 
the first half of the 6 century, and the strong Greek influence 
it shows indicates that it is definitely not a Nestorian document. 
But we cannot therefore conclude that the MS is of Syro-Anti 
Ochene provenance. For it also contains evidence of Oriental 
influence, and hence could well have been written within the 
Maphrianate of Tikrit‘). Because of its uniqueness, we have 
reserved discussion of it until now. 

According to the document, after the bishop has arrived at 
the church of the town and has entered it, the deacon proclaims 
a litany, incense is offered, and then “ the bishop mounts to the 
Dema and blesses the assembly with sign of the cross... Coming 
down from the bema, the bishop goes to the episcopion,..'"(\), 





C) J. Markos, Les matines chaldéennes, maronites et syriennes, Or, 
Christ, Per., 26, 1060, pp. 65 fl 

G) Ordo quo episeopus urbem inire debet, ed. I. E. RAHMANI, Studia 
Syriaca, fase. III, Charfeh, 1908, pp. 1-4 {16-23}. See also the French 
translation of Kntount-Sanxas, Réception d'un éofque syrien aw VIe siècle, 
TOr. Syrien, 2, 1957, 137-184. There is also a Greek translation in J. M. 
HANSSENS, Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalibus, Rome, 1932, II, 
PP. 542-543. RAHMANT'S edition is based on a recent copy of an 8-9 
century MS belonging to the Jacobite church in Mediad near Mardin, 
Both RAmtAN: and KROURI-SARKIS date the MS as early, at least before 
the Moslem conquest. KHOURI-SAKKIS places it in the 6® century, a 
date accepted by P-E. GEMAYRL, (Avani-messe maronite, Rome, 1905, 

152). 

PU Emoun Banens (Mopes, p. 50) pati out. the, double 
infuence, Greek and Oriental, in the document, and argues that the MS 
could have originated in a city such as Mayferqat (near Amida) which 
borders on areas under both Byzantine and Nestorian influence. This see 
‘was not within the Maphrianate, which we prefer as a place of origin for 
the MS because it was in even closer contact with Nestorianism, and at 
‘the same time the Office of Tikrit shows far more evidence of Byzantine 
influence than its Western sister rite. 

() Ramwawr, Studia Syriaca, p. 2 [17]. Cogn (Le “bima”, 
P- 450) says it is clear from this document that the bishop entered the 
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‘hese are the only two places where the bema is mentioned in 
the whole document (1). However, it seems to be implied in the 
description of the liturgy of the Word, when the lectors are 
said to “ ascend ” for the readings. 

"Where was the bishop during the readings? According to 
the document, when the introit procession, led by the archdeacon 
bearing the gospel, leaves the diaconicon, the introit chant is 
intoned (), a prayer is said, and the Trisagion is sung. Then 
the bishop says the prayer before the readings " and sits in his 
place, and the presbyters sit according to their rank "(). During 
the readings the bishop " remains on his throne, and those that 
are seated remain in their places" (). Where was this throne? 
Apparently not in the sanctuary, because after the dismissals and 
lavabo " the bishop enters and stands before the altar, and im- 
mediately the psalmodists begin to sing the alleluia before the 
mysteries, And as soon as they have arrived at the door of the 
sanctuary, the veils are opened. And as soon as the mysteries 
are placed on the altar, the bishop offers incense, and they say 
the creed "^ (1). One cannot rule out the possibility that the bishop 
and priests were seated in the apse and came out perhaps to the 
bema for the gospel (5), or to the qestréma for the lavabo. But 
the text offers no foundation for such an interpretation, 





church by the southeast door. He undoubtedly did, but this is not at 
all clear from the text 

Ü) Knovnt-Sankis in his translation interpolates the word bema 
in various places where this seems to be the sense of the Syriac text, 
but the word itself is used only twice in the original. 

Ü) According to the text, " The vigilers begin the ofice”. Ran- 
MANI, p. 2 07). 

O) Loc, cit. 









There is no mention of ministers going 
or diaconicon to fetch the lectionaries, or of any solemi 
the gospel as in the Chaldean liturgical commentaries. 
St, pp. 3-4 [22]. In today's West-Syrian rite the lavabo 
takes place after the entrance, but the lavabo has been a mobile element 
in the Byzantine and Chaldean traditions also. The document (p. 3 
[20-21]) also states that the archdeacon, during the dismissals, carries 
‘the gospel which was placed "om the altar". Does this indicate thar 
in some places there was a Golgotha altar in the Jacobite tradition, in 
spite of Inx Gantt 

(#) The text (p. 3). merely says that the gospel is read. 
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"The history of the West-Syrian eucharistic liturgy — espe- 
cially the ordo communis — has never been adequately studied, 
and so it is hard to draw any sure conclusions with respect to 
the shape of the Jacobite liturgy of the Word (‘). The ceremonial 
described by the document of Rahmani corresponds well to the 
archeological findings in Region I. And the simplest interpreta- 
tion of the text would seem to be that the liturgy opened with 
an introit procession to the bema, where the clergy then sat for 
the liturgy of the Word. But this interpretation is not certain — 
and this is the only non-Nestorian literary source that can be 
interpreted to mean that the clergy sat on the bema for the first 
part of the mass. As we have seen, there are clear references in 
Syrian sources to a choir on the bema, or to the readings, but 
not a word of anyone sitting there for the whole liturgy of the Word. 

By the time of Ibn Garir the Jacobite liturgy had developed 
an extended enarxis or foremass before the readings. It is not 
clear in Garir whether the ancient introit procession had retained 
its original place before the readings, or whether the priests came 
to the bema only for the gospel. But at any rate the text seems 
to imply that right after the gospel, they returned to the sanctuary, 
By this time, then, the role of the bema in the liturgy had 
already been greatly reduced. 

And by the time of Bar Salibi it has disappeared entirely, 
along with the ancient procession, which has been replaced by a 
procession from the sanctuary, around the church, and back to 
the sanctuary again, just before the reading of the gospel ()). 
Bar Salibi is the only one who mentions this procession, and the 
difficulties to which it gives rise are beyond the scope of our study. 
Today the Jacobites, like the Byzantines, have retained before 
the Trisagion a gospel procession as a relic of the old introit, 
and the apparently misplaced procession of Bar Salibi has dis- 
appeared. 





() Cf. A. Ras, S. J. L'tude de la liturgie syrienne: son dat actuel, 
Miscellanea Liturgica L. C. Mohiterg, Rome, 1948, 1, p. 335. GEMAYEL 
(Avant-messe mayonite) has done some preliminary work (pp. 145-201 
esp) but this is only a beginning. His study is concerned mainly with 
the Maronite mass. He notes (p. 144) that some Maronite sources 
mention a bema, but there is no evidence as to whether it was merely 
an ambon, or a true bema. 

(5 Lapourr, Bar Salibi Expositio, pp. 19-20 [461 
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Conclusion. 


In the West-Syrian tradition we find nowhere any tnchal- 
lengeably clear reference to the fact that the clergy sat or remained 
on the bema for the liturgy of the Word, And every clear re- 
ference to the bishop's throne in the literary sources puts it in 
the apse, not on the bema. ‘This is the nub of the question. 

Nevertheless, the archeological evidence in a small arca of 
the West-Syrian rite proves clearly the existence of a bema on 
which one could sit, Who sat there can not be proven, but it 
seems that in this region, from the 4-7" centuries, the physical 
shape of the Syrian liturgy of the Word was similar — but by 
no means identical — to that of the Nestorian liturgies described 
in the commentaries of the East-Syrian tradition. We have seen 
evidence, however, that this arrangement was not universal even 
in this region, 

Since the liturgical influence in Syria and Mesopotamia gen- 
erally travelled from West to East, it is likely that the bema 
passed from West Syria into Mesopotamia, where it was preserved. 
by the Nestorians and the Jacobites of Tikrit long after it had 
fallen into disuse in the West. 

‘This liturgical disposition seems never to have taken hold in 
the churches to the south of Apamea, Whether it had once 
spread north into Orshoëne and the region around the Tur Abdi 
only to be wiped out by later Byzantine influence, is unknown. 
That the Jacobites in this region had a large ambon in the center 
of the church which was called a bema; that this bema was large 
enough to hold a number of ministers; that it was used by priests 
and deacons and psalmodists for readings and litanies and anti- 
Phons, and on special feasts for other functions — all this is clear 
enough. But there is nothing peculiarly “Syrian” about any of 
it, except the fact that perhaps all the clergy came to the bema 
for the readings (') 

The final solution to the problem of the bema has not yet 
been found. The case for the Chaldean rite is clear, But the 

















(}) ScuNEDeR says that the bema in the church of Mar Azizael 
in the Tur Abdin proves that the Jacobites and Nestorians had the same 
foremass ritual, This is precisely what it does m prove. Ci. Liturgie 
u, Kirchenbau, p. 63. 
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evidence in the West-Syrian rite points to more than one tradition 
in the arrangements of the church, and the evidence for an ar- 
rangement of the Byzantine type, with throne in the apse, seems 
clearer and more constant except in the limestone massif of North 
Syria. 

‘Thus the picture is far from clear, but it is certain that the 
evidence for the general use in the Jacobite tradition of a church 
arrangement similar to that described by the Chaldean commen- 
tators is far weaker than has been sometimes supposed. And 
there is not a shred of evidence that such an arrangement was 
ever adopted in the Byzantine rite (') 





(0) As this article went to press, we had occasion to read L. BouyEs 
Architecture et Liturgie, Paris, 1067. B. treats extensively the bema and 
its origins — which do not concem us here — and proposes a bema- 
arrangement for the Byzantine tradition as well, The lack of critical 
apparatus makes it dificult to judge the basis for B's thesis, but it i 
clear that he too readily transfers elements from one tradition to anoth 
e. g. he puts a Golgotha (p. 33) and the Nestorian pulpit arrangement 
(p. 35) om the Western bema; his plan of the Nestorian church does not 
correspond to the literary and archeological evidence (p. 30, fig. 2), ete, 
More serious is his attempt to see a bema-type arrangement in the By- 
zantine tradition (pp. 54 f.) The references he gives on p. 56 do not 
support his theory — and he oflers no others. Nor can one argue (p. 59) 
from the pontifical liturgy. The bishop mounts to the throne in the 
apse at the true introit, the entrance with the gospel; all that precedes 
is a later addition, The Byzantine church had, of course a large ambon 
that was used for readings, chants, and other special ceremonies, In 
Hagia Sophia it was even connected to the sanctuary area by a pathway, 
as in the E. Syrian tradition. That Syrian architecture and liturgy had 
its induence in Byzantium is clear enough, The point is, did the clergy 
remain on the ambon for the whole liturgy of the word? We know 
of no evidence to support this thesis, attractive as it may seem. ‘True, 
there are references to Chrysostom at Constantinople preaching seated 
oa the ambon (SocRATES, PG 67, 673; SozoMEN, PG 67, 1528), but it 
is spoken of as something unusual, which Chrysostom did so he could 
be heard by everyone in the crowded church, There are parallels 
between the Byzantine rite and the symbolism of the Syriam bema (cf. 
Janenas, Vestiges du bima syrien), but the bishop's throne was in the 
apse. Also, we think Hickey wrong in identifying the chancel of some 
Lebanese churches as a bema (Sobornost, n° 6, 1968, p. 412). 
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On the Use of the Bema in the 
East-Syrian Liturgy 


DARQITA 


Ix A RECENT article 1 discussed, largely from an archaeological point of 
view, the evidence for the ‘bema’ in the East and West Syrian traditions," 
This evidence showed that the ancient East-Syrian church had a large, 
enclosed platform in the middle of the nave. This enclosure contained the 
bishop's throne at its western end, facing east toward the sanctuary, There 
were also benches for the concelebrating priests ~ or at least so it seems - 
and at the east end, two pulpits for the scriptural readings. In the centre 
of the platform there was a small altar meant to hold the gospel and cross, 
and called ‘Golgotha’, which it was meant to symbolize, This whole struc- 
ture was connected tothe sanctuaryby a narrow pathway, the bet-fqaqona 

The Nestorian liturgical commentators, especially Gabriel Qatraya 
(c. 615), Abraham bar Lipah (7th cent), and Pseudo-George of Arbela 
(th cent), have provided us with a description of the liturgy and office 
sufficiently detailed to give a fairly complete picture of the use of the bema 
in the Chaldean rite? It is evident from the lay-out of the Chaldean 
church - nave divided by a north-south barrier into two sections for the 
men and women, and obstructed in the middle by a large bema - that a 
processional introit through a door in the west wall and down the centre 
of the nave to the sanctuary is out of the question, In fact, there was usually 
no entrance at all in the west wall? Nor does it appear that the clergy 
ordinarily made any processional entrance into the church, The description 
of the eucharistic liturgy begins with the clergy already in the sanctuary, 
and the introit procession does not go from nave to sanctuary, but in the 
reverse direction, from the sanctuary to the bema in the nave. (i1, 7 [10] ft) 
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THE BEMA IN THE EAST-SYRIAN LITURGY 
The Use of the Bema in the Eucharistic Liturgy 


Today's East-Syrian eucharistic liturgy, in which the bema is no longer 
used, opens in the following manner: 


Preparatory prayers (LEW, p. 252, 9-36) 

Prayer of preparation for the clergy (LEW, p. 253, 4-8) 
marmita (=a sub-section of the psalter, comprising usual ims 

dod res psalter, comprising usually three psalms) 
aqgapta, 

Prayer of the ‘onita d-qanke (LEW, p. 253, 17-26) 

‘onita dqanke (also called 'onita d.kursya, literally antiphon of the 
chancel or of the throne, the equivalent of the Latin antiphona ad 
introitum) (LEW, pp. 253, 29-254, 17) 

[Pax nobiscum, opening of the sanctuary vell, procession to the bema, 
‘and veneration of the cross were formerly here.] 

Imposition of incense 
rayer “Et cum redolet nobis (festive) or "Et propter’ (ferial) (LEW, 
p. 254, 19-26, and note a) MET c 

Hymn ‘Laku Mara’ (LEW, p. 255, 8-12). During the hymn the Nestorians 
venerate the cross, 

GE of the 'Laku Mara’ hymn: ‘Domine tu es vere’ (LEW, p. 255, 

Trisagion (LEW, p. 255, 15-23) 

Readings and accompanying chants (now done on the qestroma or plat- 
form before the sanctuary; hence the gospel procession is greatly 

reduced) P 

Litany, collect, and prayer of inclination (LEW, pp. 262, 4-267, 22) 

Dismissals (announced from the sanctuary door by two ministers bearing 
gross and gospel, and accompanied by two acolytes) (LEW, p. 267, 

‘onita d-raze (=antiphon of the mysteries, corresponding to th 
antiphona ad ofertorium) (LEW, p.267, 39) So 

Lavabo! (LEW, p. 271, 13) 
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Adoration of the bema’ (LEW, p. 269, 1 f£) 

Meanwhile, transfer, deposition, and covering of the gifts on the altar, 
with prayers (LEW, p. 267, 29 f£) 

Rite of access to sanctuary [today the priest, already at the altar, 
descends to mid-sanctuary for this rite] 

Creed (LEW, p. 270, 30 ff.) 

Rite of access to the altar (LEW, p. 271, 9 ff.) 

[From this point on, the liturgy is centred on the the altar.) 


This schema, like that of most contemporary liturgies, seems far removed 
from the simple structure of the primitive liturgy of the Word. But a study 
of the early Chaldean documents should permit us to disengage the more 
primitive elements and ceremonial of the liturgy of the Word in the 
Chaldean rite. 

The real beginning of the liturgy was the ‘Introductory Prayer for the 
People’, said aloud by the bishop before the altar, Then came the ‘Pax 
nobiscum’ of the deacon and the lifting of the sanctuary veil. As in all 
rites, the initial prayers of preparation of the clergy are private and not 
primitive. The marmita is also an extraneous element, like the antiphons 
ind litanies which in the Byzantine rite precede the relic of the true 
introit, the ‘Minor Entrance’. This section of psalmody in the Nestorian 
liturgy seems to be a monastic element, According to J. Mateos it is 
probably a remnant of the ancient terce and was sung by the clergy while 
they awaited the arrival of the bishop’ Upon his arrival the bishop 
immediately said the prayer for the clergy. The two clerics, one on the 
bema and the other in the sanctuary, who had been executing the 
psalmody, stop and shift tone to chant the aqqapta, two psalm verses 
chanted to accompany the bishop's entrance. Then the bishop recited the 
introit prayer or prayer of preparation for the people. What of the introit 
procession? 

Because of the peculiar structure of the Nestorian liturgy, in which the 
introit procession went not into but out of the sanctuary, to the bema, 
the disappearance of the bema and the removal of the liturgy of the Word 
to the front of the church inevitably led to its disappearance. 

But in the time of Gabriel Qatraya (c. 615), immediately after the raising 
of the veil the clergy, preceded by candles, incense, and cross, left the 
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The Use of the Bema in the Eucharistic Liturgy 


Today's East-Syrian eucharistic liturgy, 
used, opens in the following manner. 





which the bema is no longer 


Preparatory prayers (LEW, p. 252, 9-36) 
Prayer of preparation for the clergy (LEW, p. 253, 4-8) 
marmita (=a sub-section of the psalter, compri: ly 
LEW, o 253, 10-19] Psalter, comprising usually three psalms) 
aqgapta, 
Prayer of the ‘onita d-qanke (LEW, p. 253, 17-26) 
onita danke ‘tt called ‘onita d-kursya, literally antiphon of the 
chancel or of the throne, the equivalent of the La iphona 
introitum) (LEW, pp. 253, 25254, 17) ieu d a 
IPax nobiscum, opening of the sanctuary veil, procession to the bema, 
and veneration of the cross were formerly here.] 
Imposition of incense 
rayer “Et cum redolet nobis’ (festive) or ‘Et ter’ i 
p. 254, 19-26, and note a) Fin eee ee 
Hymn 'Laku Mara’ (LEW, p. 255, 
venerate the cross. 
Shen ‘of the ‘Laku Mara’ hymn: ‘Domine tu es vere’ (LEW, p. 255, 
Trisagion (LEW, p. 255, 15-23) 
Readings and accompanying chants (now done on the qestroma or plat- 
e the sanctuary; her ion is greatly 
pu y: hence the gospel procession is greatly 
iny, collect, and prayer of inclination (LEW, pp. 262, 4-267, 22) 
Dismissals (announced from the sanctuary door By two ministers bearing 
Dl pus gospel, and accompanied by two acolytes) (LEW, p. 267, 
'onita d-raze (antiphon of the mysteries, correspondit the m 
antiphona ad ofertorium) (LEW, p.267, 30) e eme 
Lavabo" (LEW, p. 271, 13) 
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of the bema! (LEW, p. 269, 1 £) 

Meanwhile, transfer, deposition, and covering of the gifts on the altar, 
with prayers (LEW, p. 267, 29 f£) 

Rite of access to sanctuary [today the priest, already at the altar, 
descends to mid-sanctuary for this rite] 

Creed (LEW, p. 270, 30 fi) 

Rite of access to the altar (LEW, p. 271, 9 ff) 

{From this point on, the liturgy is centred on the the altar.] 


This schema, like that of most contemporary liturgies, seems far removed 
from the simple structure of the primitive liturgy of the Word, But a study 
of the early Chaldean documents should permit us to disengage the more 
primitive elements and ceremonial of the liturgy of the Word in the 
Chaldean rite. 

The real beginning of the liturgy was the ‘Introductory Prayer for the 
People’, said aloud by the bishop before the altar. Then came the ‘Pax 
nobiscum’ of the deacon and the lifting of the sanctuary veil. As in all 
rites, the initial prayers of preparation of the clergy are private and not 
primitive. The marmita is also an extraneous element, like the antiphons 
amd litanies which in the Byzantine rite precede the relic of the true 
introit, the ‘Minor Entrance’, This section of psalmody in the Nestorian 
liturgy seems to be a monastic element, According to J. Mateos it is 
probably a remnant of the ancient terce and was sung by the clergy while 
they awaited the arrival of the bishop. Upon his arrival the bishop 
immediately said the prayer for the clergy. The two clerics, one on the 
bema and the other in the sanctuary, who had been executing the 
psalmody, stop and shift tone to chant the aqqapta, two psalm verses 
chanted to accompany the bishop's entrance. Then the bishop recited the 
introit prayer or prayer of preparation for the people. What of the introit 
procession? 

Because of the peculiar structure of the Nestorian liturgy, in which the 
introit procession went not into but out of the sanctuary, to the bema, 
the disappearance of the bema and the removal of the liturgy of the Word 
to the front of the church inevitably led to its disappearance. 

But in the time of Gabriel Qatraya (c. 615), immediately after the raising 
of the veil the clergy, preceded by candles, incense, and cross, left the 
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THE BEMA IN THE EAST-SYRIAN LITURGY 


subdeacons step aside and allow the higher clergy to precede them into the 
sanctuary, but the readers remain on the gestroma and intone the creed. 

The rest of the liturgy takes place in the sanctuary, though the deacons 
come out to proclaim the diptychs, etc., and ‘Michael’ returns to the bema 
to direct the people during the anaphora, re-entering the sanctuary only 
at communion (II, 54-6 [52-3], 60 [56], 62 [58], 69-70 [64], 77 71] f). At 
Communion time the Sahhare or ‘vigilers’ mount the bema to chant the 
communion antiphon, which is called even today the ‘onita d-bema (lit. 
‘response of the bema’) (Il, 85 [77-8]. The Expositio also states that in 
some places the priest brings communion to the clergy—he does not 
specify whom - remaining on the bema. This was prescribed by [So'yahb 
IIT (d. c. 660), but the author states that it is not followed everywhere 
(11, 88 (80). 

From this description it is not difficult to find in today's liturgical order 
the remnants of a more ancient structure: the opening of the veil and 
introit antiphon which formerly accompanied the procession to the bem: 
a relic of the gospel procession and, at the dismissals today, its return to 
the sanctuary; the ‘onita d-raze, adoration of the bema, along with today's 
confusing rite of access to the altar, in which the priest descends from the 
altar (where he should not have been in the first place) and then returns 
to it -all remnants of the ancient procession from the bema to the altar 
for the anaphora. But it is not our purpose to dissect in detail the Nes- 
torian liturgy and trace the evolution of its ritual, We have already seen 
enough to make clear the place of the bema in the ancient structure of 
the Chaldean rite. 

This structure showed a fine sense of ceremonial and clarity, emine 
suited to the cathedral nature of its offices. Liturgically the eucharistic 
altar had nothing whatever to do with the liturgy of the Word, and the 
celebration of this rite at the bema - or better, the use of sanctuary and 
altar only for that part of the Eucharist for which they were destined — 
shows a grasp of the nature of liturgy that is sadly lacking in the present 
muddled state of most rites. By separating clearly the locus of the anaphora 
‘and that of the liturgy of the Word, the nature of the latter is also made 
clear, All are on an equal footing before the Word of God, all are in need 
of its purifying effect (Jn 15:3) before approaching the eucharistic table. 
Hence it is the Word of God, and not any human minister, who is the 
protagonist of the liturgy of the Word. The bishop presides as head of the 
assembly, But he is as much in need of hearing God's Word as anyone 
else—on occasion more so, as Church history abundantly attests! His 
special function is to preside and, as representative of the gathering, to 
sum up in prayer their petitions, Even in its already clearly clericalized 
form, as described in the Expositio, the Chaldean tradition, by seating the 
clergy in the nave among the people for the readings, gives a better con- 
crete expression of the nature of the liturgy of the Word than does the 
physical disposition of the church in most other rites. 
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The Use of the Bema in the Chaldean Office 

On the basis of this principle, that the altar is the place proper to the 
anaphora, we can expect to find an even broader use of the bema in the 
Chaldean cathedral offices. We will content ourselves with only a general 
outline of these offices. 

All three cathedral offices of the Chaldean rite are rich in ceremonial, 
as befits their popular nature, and this ceremonial is centred on the bema 
and the comings and goings to and from it. Without the bema, almost all 
the popular ceremonial of these offices is destroyed. 


(a) Vespers 

The beginning of Vespers (ramSa) was similar to the first part of the 
liturgy of the Word." The office opens with the monastic psalmody (1-2 
‘marmyata), in reality the remains of none and hence an extraneous adjunct 
to the cathedral office of ramSa, The true cathedral office begins, like the 
Mass, with the raising of the outer sanctuary veil. Then the entrance hymn 
"Sicut fragrantiam’ was intoned until the procession, similar to the introit 
procession of the Mass, had arrived at the bema and the bishop was seated 
On his throne. Then followed the lucermarium, when the vesperal lamp 
‘on the qestroma before the sanctuary door was lighted with flame brought 
from the ever-burning lamp in the sanctuary, and a prayer was said to 
Christ, light of the world.” Then came the prayer of incense and the 
incensation, the Laku Mara hymn, the vesperal psalms, and, in the festive 
office, the accompanying ecclesiastical poetry. The service was concluded 
with the intercession (diaconal litanies, collect and Trisagion) and final 
benediction or prayer of inclination ~ all at the bema. After the inclination 
prayer the veil of the sanctuary was closed, indicating the true end of 
the office.” 
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THE BEMA IN THE EAST-SYRIAN LITURGY 


The parallels between the ordo of ramša and the opening of the eucharis- 
tic liturgy, as both are described by Gabriel Qatraya, have been pointed 
out in an article by S. H. Jammo.* 





Rama: Liturgy: 
marmita marmita 
Pax nobiscum Pax nobiscum 


opening of veil 

procession with candle and in- 
cense 

Prayer "Lux quae apparuisti in 
terra’ (text lost) 

Prayer “Et cum redolet nobis’ 
++ Et propter" 

Hymn ‘Laku Mara’ 

Collect ‘Domine, tu es vere" 


(b) The Cathedral Vigil 
The Cathedral Vigil or qale d-Sahra consists of:'* 


opening of sanctuary doors and veil 
the bishop proceeds to the bema 
3 marmyata (originally composed of OT canticles) followed by 
prayers, all at bema 
procession from bema to sanctuary and chant of ‘onita 
Subbaha (psalm with refrain) 
teSbohta (— gloria, a poetic composition) 
litany and prayer 
‘There are remarkable similarities between this vigil and the Sunday vigil 
of Jerusalem described by Egeria." 
Egeria: 
entrance of bishop 
three ‘psalms’? and prayers 
Commemoratio omnium 


opening of veil 
procession with two candles, in- 
cense, and cross 





Prayer Et cum redolet nobis’ 
(festive) Et propter’ (ferial) 
Hymn 'Laku Mara’ 
Collect ‘Domine, tu es vere’ ] 


East Syrian vigil: 
entrance of bishop to bema 





gospel 
processlon to the cross with procession to sanctuary with 
hymn ‘onita 
psalm. psalm with refrain 
tešbohta 
prayer litany and prayer 
Iammo, cce du soir, pp. 2038 
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According to J. Mateos, the procession to the sanctuary in the Chaldean 
vigil is an adaptation of the procession from the Holy Sepulchre to Cal- 
vary It should be noted, however, that among the East Syrians its 
original meaning was lost. It is even contradicted by the traditional Nes- 
torian symbolism in which the bema altar represents Golgotha, and the 
rite of the bema represents the earthly life of the Lord accomplished in 
Jerusalem. The ministers go to the sanctuary to indicate that the ascension 
has taken place, for the sanctuary represents heaven (Expositio, 1, 224 
[180]. 231 [186). Of course, all of this symbolism is artificial 


(©) Matins 
Matins (tešmešta d-sapra) is structured as follows: " 
Psalms of Matins (99, 90, 103, 112, 92, 148 [149], 150, 116) 
‘onita d-sapra or Laku Mara 
hymns of light 
Benedicite or Miserere 
Gloria in excelsis or tesbohta 
Trisagion, etc. 


At the beginning the bishop and clergy are in the sanctuary. After psalm 
112, all the lamps are lighted, the bishop solemnly intones psalm 92, and 
while it is being sung, the bishop and clergy proceed to the bema where 
the rest of the office is accomplished. 


From this study we can see what an important place the bema had in the 
offices of the East Syrian Church, When did the bema fall into disuse? 
Perhaps in the Ith century, after the Mongol invasion, when the Nestorian 
catholicos took refuge in northern Mesopotamia, and the centre of gravity 
of the nation shifted from the great cities of Mesopotamia to the small 
villages of the north, where the churches were too small or too poor to 
have a bema." The 9th century Expositio is the last important Nestorian 
commentary we have, but the rite of ‘Adoration of the Bema’ in the 
eucharistic liturgy first appears in liturgical MSS. of the 16th century, which 
would seem to indicate that the bema was still in use in some churches 
at that time The disposition of the church of Tahra in Mosul represents 
perhaps a transitional stage in the decline of the bema. When the church 
was rearranged in the 18th century, the bema pulpits were removed to a 
platform built into the west end of the church; there is no Golgotha®* 
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THE BEMA IN THE EAST-SYRIAN LiTURCY 


In modern Chaldean churches, the pulpits are located in the choir before 
the gestroma." But would it not be desirable that in any future reform 
of the East-Syrian rite, serious thought be given to the possibility of 


returning to the older and clearly superior ‘shape’ of the lit i 
wwe have tried to describe in this brief study? — Were 
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rom the gestoma, without te vet o any pulse d dl DIEM 
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The Interpolation of the Sanctus into 
the Anaphora: When and Where? 
A Review of the Dossier (*) 


Part 1 


In memory of Gérard Garite + 27.VII.1990, and Edouard 
R. Hambye, SJ. + 7.1X.1990. " Horum omnium fortissimi. 
sunt Belgae" (utis Cassar, De bello gallico 1.1) 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Tut SANCTUS 





Since Late Antiquity, eucharistic anaphoras have traditionally 
concluded the opening section of the eucharistic prayer - the “Pre- 


(*) Much of this article was written in July-August 1988, while the author 
was a Summer Fellow in Byzantine Studies at the Dumbarton Oaks Center 
for Byzantine Studies in Washington D.C. I wish to express my gratitude to 
the Trustees for Harvard University who awarded me this fellowship, and to 
the Director and staff of DO, as well as to the community of Summer Fel- 
lows, for their kindness and cooperation. A special word of thanks is due to 
Jill Bonner, Assistant for Technical Services, and Mark Zapatka, Assistant for 
Readers’ Services, in the Byzantine Library of DO. Their unfailingly kind, 
generous, and prompt assistance in obtaining materials rapidly and efficiently 
greatly facilitated my work. 

1 also express my deepest appreciation 10 The Reverend Dr. Brian D. 
Spinks of Cambridge for permitting Prof. Aidan Kavanagh, O.S.B., of Yale 
University, to show me the typescript of chapters 4-5 of his then still unpub- 
lished book, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic Prayer (Cambridge University 
Press 1991). I am equally grateful to Prof. Kavanagh for sending me a copy 
of these chapters. The book appeared just as this article was going to press, 
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face,” in western terminology - with the liturgical Sanctus/Benedic- 
tus, which in the Byzantine Greek text(') reads: 


()PE 224, 232. 


‘Though Spinks and 1 cover much of the same material, we do so in some- 
What different ways, and not always with the same conclusions, He devotes 
two entire chapters (1-2) to the Jewish antecedents and four (7-10) to later 
and western developments, which are beyond the scope of my study, chiefly 
Concerned with how the Sanctus, whatever its origins, got into the anapho- 
n. 


Abbreviations 


AC = Antike und Christentum. 

AM = The East Syrian Anaphora of the Apostles Addai and Mari (sce W. F. 
Macon, The Oldest Known Text of the Anaphora of the Apostles 
Addai and Mari, OCP 32 (1966) 335-371). 

ApConst = Les Constitutions apostoliques, ed. M. Merzoer, Tome 1: Livres 
TAI (SC 320, Paris 1985); Tome 2: Livres II-VI (SC 329, Paris 1986); 
Tome 3: Livres V-VIII (SC 336, Paris 1987), 

APSyr = The Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (D. 

ApTrad = The Apostolic Tradition, see BOTTE- 

BAS = The Byzantine Liturgy of St, Basil (specified as DyzBAS when dis- 


cussed in conjunction with Coptic BAS or EgBAS, = Egyptian Greek BAS). 


BELS 19 = B. D. Spivxs (ed), The Sacrifice of Praise. Studies on the Themes 
of Thanksgiving and Redemption in the Central Prayers of the Eucharistie 
‘and Baptismal Liturgies. In Honour of Arthur Herbert Couratin (Biblio- 
theca EL, Subsidia 19, Rome 1981). 

Borre = B. Borre, La Tradition apostolique de S. Hippolyte. Essai de recon- 
stitution (LOF 3, Münster 1963). 

Bouyer, Eucharist = L, Bovven. Eucharist. Theology and Spirituality of the 
Eucharistic Prayer (Notte Dame-London 1968). 

CHR = The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

CAMPBELL = DIONYSIUS THE PsEUDO-AREOPAGITE, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
trans, T. L. Campert (Lanham MD-NY-London 1981). 

Connouiy, Narsai = The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, translated into En- 
glish with an introduction by R.H. Connouty. With an appendix by 
Edmund Bishop (Texts and Studies VIILI, Cambridge 1909). 

Costin, MK = G. J. Cusine (cd), The Liturgy of St. Mark, edited from the 
manuscripts with a commentary (OCA 234, Rome 1990). 

Dix, Consecration Prayers = G. Dix, Primitive Consecration Prayers, Theology 
37 (1938) 261-283, 

EL = Ephemerides liturgicae. 

Gamer, Eucharistiegebete = K. Gamser, Älteste Eucharistiezebete der latei- 
nischer Osterliturgie, in: B. Fiscner, J. WAGNER (eds), Paschatis sollem- 
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LL.'Apog üno; pos Kópog 1. Holy, holy, holy Lord Sa- 
Zapaóð, baoth, 


2. xipng 6 oópavóg Kai 4 yf 2. full [are] the heaven and the 
‘ig BéEns cou. earth of your glory! 


IL3.'Qgavwà èv ois byiotos. 3. Hosanna in the highest! 
4. Exhoymuévos 6 épyénevos év 4. Blessed is he who comes in 
óvópatı Kupiov, the name of the Lord! 

5. 'Qcawà èv rolg byiotors. 5. Hosanna in the highest! 


nia. Studien zu Osterfeier und Osterfrümmigkeit. J. A. Jungmann zum 70. 
Gebunstag (Bssel-Freiburg-Vienna 1959) 159-78, 

Germanos = A. GERHARDS, Die griechische Gregoriosanaphora. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Eucharistischen Hochgebets (LQF 65, Münster 1984). 

Ginavpo, Stnatura = C. GixAvoo, La struttura letteraria della preghiera eu- 
caristica. Saggio sulla genesi letteraria di una forma. Toda veterotesta- 
mentaria, beraka giudaica, anafora cristiana (Analecta Biblica 92, Rome 
1981), 

GREG = The Alexandrian Anaphora of St. Gregory, in Greek and Coptic (see 
GERARD). 

HANSSENS -II = J.-M, Hanssens, Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalibus 
TIT (Rome 1930, 1932). 

Hasmersonmior, Formkriterium = E. Hasmenscesior, Das liturgische For- 
mikriterium. Ein Prinzip in der Erforschung orientalischer Liturgien, Stu- 
dia Patristica $ (TU 80, Berlin 1962) 5068. 

JAS = The Liturgy of St. James, in the Greek redaction unless otherwise 
specified (see PO 26.2). 

JUNGMANN, MS T-I = J. A. JuNGMANN, The Mass of the Roman Rite. Missa- 
rum sollemnia, 2 vols. (New York 1951, 1955). 

Kanter, Te Deum = E. KănLer, Studien zum Te Deum und zur Geschichte 
des 24. Psalms in der alten Kirche (Verüffentlichungen der Evangelischen 
Gesellschaft für Liturgieforschung 10, Gottingen 1958). 

Karrscimar, Studien = G. Krevscnaar, Studien zum frihchrislichen Trini- 
tätstheologie (Beiträge zur historischen Theologie 21, Tübingen 1956). 

PE = A. HXNGGI, 1. Pant, Prex eucharistica (Spicilegium Friburgense 12, Fri- 
bourg 1968). 

PO 26.2 = B-CH, Mercier, La Liturgie de S. Jacques. Edition critique, avec 
traduction latine (PO 26.2, Paris 1946), 115-256, 

RATCLIFF, LS = E. C. Ratcurr, Liturgical Studies, ed. A. H. CoUmATIN, D. H. 
Tur (London 1976). 

Rarourr, Note = ID., A Note on the Anaphoras described in the Liturgical 
Homilies of Narsai, in J.N. Biwosatt, R. W. THOMSON (eds), Biblical 
and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Freiburg B. 
1963) 235-249 = RATcurr, LS 66-79. 
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Part L1-2 of this dual chant is the biblical Sanctus of LXX Is 6:3 
with the Christian gloss “the heaven and the earth” replacing the 
LXX reading “the whole (xücw) carth [2] and modified by the 
shift from the third person “his glory: 8ó£me aitod” to direct ad- 








dress via the second person singular: “your glory: 86mg cov" [2]. 
Expansions of this base text are frequent enough in East and 
West, C) especially the common interpolation of "God" — “Lord God 





Sabaoth" - found among the Latins and in all three Syriac tradi- 
tions. These are all later developments, not indications of an earlier 
Urtext of different provenance, and need not concern us here. 


1L TH. HOSANNA/BENEDICTUS 


Part 1L3-5, traditionally appended to this Sanctus outside the 
related traditions of Egypt and Ethiopia,0) comprises the Hosan- 
na/Benedictus/Hosanna finale [3-5] of the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem sequence. The text is from Mt 21:9, except that the first 








RATCLIFF, Original Form = Ib., The Original Form of the Anaphora of Addai 
and Mari; A Suggestion, JTS 30 (1929) 23-32 = RATCLIFF, LS 80-90. 

SC 320, 329, 336, sce ApConst, 

Swim, ApTrad re-considered = M. A. Suri, The Anaphora of “Apostolic Tra- 
dition” re-considered, Studia Patristica 10 (TU. 107, Berlin 1970) 426- 
430. 

Srinks, Original Form = B. D. Sriks, The Original Form of the Anaphora of 
the Apostles: A Suggestion in the Light of Maronite Sharar, EL 91 (1977) 
146-161, 

SPINKS, Sanctus = lo, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic Prayer (Cambridge 
1991), 

Srinks, Sources = lp, The Jewish Sources for the Sanctus, The Heythrop 
Journal 21 (1980) 168-179; 

TQ = Theologische Quartalschrif 

Wenner, Genesis = E, Werner, The Genesis of the Liturgical Sanctus, 
J.A. WeSTRUP (ed,). Essays Presented to Egon Wellesz (Oxford 1966) 19- 
32 





C) For the East, they are listed in Hanssens IIl, 393-5 (nos. 1255.6): ef. 
also the respective liturgies in PE, BRIGHTMAN, passim; Latin texts in PE 
469, 499. On the relation of the liturgical to the biblical text, and the vari- 
Qus Sanctus recensions, see S. Brock, The Thrice-holy Hymn in the Liturgy, 
Sobornast 72 (1985) 24-34, 

(CI. PE 110, 120, 124, 130, 136, 140, 147. 
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Hosannah [3] is the same as the second [S], whereas in Mt 21:9 the 
first reads “Hosanna 1o the son of David.” One exception to this 
general rule is the East-Syrian tradition, which doubles the first 
member [3] to “Hosanna in the highest and hosanna to the son of 
David."¢) 

What was said above about Sanctus variants being later devel- 
‘opments holds equally for those in the Benedictus. They consist 
in: 





1. Problems resulting from translating “hosanna.” 

2. Shifts from third to second person singular. 

3. Doubling of the verb in various tenses (Easu/West-Syrian 
and Coptic GREG: “he who came and will come;" Arme- 
nian: “you who came and will come;" Syro-Malabar and 
Coptic: “who comes and is coming"), (°) all doubtless in 
imitation of JAS: 6 £v xai èpyópevoç.() The variant 
is reported as early as 513-518 by Severus of Antioch, 
Hom. 90.0) 





III, THe EGYPTIAN SANCTUS. 


That is not at all true, however, of the Egyptian peculiarity, the 
Sanctus without Benedictus. This is no mere textual emendation or 
secondary variant, but a distinct, indigenous, Alexandrian Sanctus 
tradition in which the hymn, unlike the Sanctus in some other ana- 
phoras, is integral to the very structure of the Egyptian-type euchar- 
istic prayer,(*) leading as it does to the indigenous first epicles 





() Hanssens III, 394 (no, 1256); BRIGHTMAN 284.14, 

C) C. Hanssens III, 394-5 (no. 1256). " 

(This interpolation into the Greek Sanctus of JAS first appears in the 
12th c, "Rossano Codex” Vat. Gr. 1970 (the earlier 9th c. Vat. Gr, 2282, 
earliest ms of JAS, gives only the incipit of the Sancius) and the interpolated 
variant is not found in the 15th c. Paris Gr. 2509: PO 26.2:200 and appara- 

«f. PE 246. 
SS () PO 25:13; e£ G.J. CUMING, "The Liturgy of Antioch in the time of 
Severus (513-518)", in J.N. ALEXANDER (ed), Time and Community. In 
Honor of Thomas Julian Talley (Washington DC 1990) 89. 

C) Le. those anaphoras like Greek Sarapion and MK, Coptic Cyril, ete, 
(PE 110, 120, 124, 130, 136, 140, 147) that are native Egyptian/Ethiopian 
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SARAPION: May the Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 
Speak in us and hymn you through us for you are above every ink 
cipality and power and virtue and dominion and every name thet ii 
famed, not only in this age but also in the age to come. Before you 
stand thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads of angels 
archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers. Before you 
Sand the reo most honorable sicwinged Seraphim, who with two 
wings cover the fice, with two the feet, with two flying and eying 
"Holy!" With them, receive also our ery of “Holy” ax we ey: Hale 
holy, holy Lord Sabaoth, heaven and earth are full {ràio} of your 
glory. Full (zAñpne) is heaven, full (rpne) also is earth of your mag- 
nificent glory, Lord of powers; fill (xspexov) also this sacrifice with 
your power and with your participation. (*) 

MK: Holy... are full (nisipns) of your glory. Pull (rOaipns) in 
truth are heaven and earth of your holy glory though the epiphany of 
mm Sit Got kl savior Jesus Christ; fill (@iipoaov) also, O 

| this sacrifice, with the blessing from you through tl ting of 
your all-Holy Spirit, (!®) : : es 


The tightly articulated pleni/vere-plenum/imple Egyptian anaphoral 
sequence also obviates any spillover of the thanksgiving into the 
postsanctus. This clean break is another characteristic of Egyptian- 
type anaphoras.(") In its earliest Egyptian form, still visible in Sa- 
rapion, the Sanctus is sung to the Father by the Son and Holy Spirit, 
whom the two Seraphim of Is 6:2 represent according to the prev: 
lent Origenist exegesis (to be treated in Part II of this study, section 
ED. I give more of the text of Sarapion to show the flavor of this. 
exegesis; the text of MK is substantially the same (see the Latin 
texts in parallel columns in section F.II of Part ID. 

An ancient founder inscription on a wooden relief in the Mu'al- 
lagah Church of Qasr al-Sam' Gam’) in Old Cairo shows how 
imbedded in Egyptian Greek Christian culture was this pleni/plenum 
Sanctus word-play (note that the chant is addressed to Christ): 

(;..the angels also unceasingly honor him with thrice-holy voice 
singing and saying: Holy, holy, holy are you. Lord, heaven and earth 
are full of (your glory): for ful they are {nezdiiperean} of your great- 
ness, all-compassionate Lord, that being in the heavens invisible in 

















compositions, as distinct from borrowed Egyptian anaphoras like EgBAS 
Sas) oF Geo (Gesakos 26 = PE 36), o z ul 
(PE 128-30. 
( Cumina, MK 38-9 = PE 110-2. 
(On all this see Cumo, MK xiii, 120.22. 
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your multiple powers, you were pleased to be sent down 10 co(habit) 
‘with mortals, made flesh from the Virgin God-Mother Mary.(") 


IV. JEWISH ANTECEDENTS 


The Christian liturgical Sanctus is neither that of the LXX, nor 
of the synagogue Qeduifah, nor, indeed, is it exactly the same as the 
earliest Christian Sanctus redactions witnessed to by 1 Clement, Ap- 
Const VII, 35:3, VIII, 12:27, Asterios Sophistes, Cyril/John of Jeru- 
salem, Ps.-Dionysius, ctc., all of which will be examined below. But 
the Jewish origins and Redaktionsgeschichte of the text, by general 
agreement a biblical and Jewish liturgical piece christianized, have 
been treated in other studies.(?)) The focus of our interest here will 
be the interpolation of the Sanctus into the eucharistic prayer. 





B. THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


When and where, whence and why the Sanctus chant was inter- 
polated into the anaphora has long been a matter of considerable 
disagreement. According to the Liber pontificalis, it was introduced 
into the eucharistic Canon by Pope St. Sixtus 1 (ca. 115-125),(!4) a 


CJ. Srazycowsxi, Die christliche Denkmàler Aegyptens, Römische 
Quartalschrif 12 (1898) 14-22 and Tafel 11; G. Lertavre, Receuil des inscrip- 
tions grecques.chrétiennes d'Égypte (Cairo 1907) 16 no, 69; A. BAUMSTARK, 
Zwei nicht erkannte Brückstücke frühchristlich-griechischer Liturgie Ägyptens, 
Jahrbuch für Liturgiewissenschafl 1 (1921) 132-4. 

(*)Semsxs, Sanctus chap. 1-2; Ib. Sources; Wennen, Genesis; M. AR- 

RANZ, S. PARENTI, Liturgia patristica orientale. Tracce per uno studio sistema- 
tico, in: A. QUACQUARELII (ed), Complementi interdisciplinari di patrologia 
(Rome 1989) 610-11, 618; and the works they cite. 
)L. DUCHESNE (ed), Le Liber pontificalis. Texte, introduction et com- 
mentaire, 3 vols. (Paris 1886, 1892, 1957) I, 128: “Hic constituit ut intra 
actionem, sacerdos incipiens, populo hymnum decantare: Sanctus, sanctus, 
sanctus. Dominus Deus Sabahot, et cetera,” (Punctuation modified, emphasis 
added). 
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claim we can safely relegate to the realm of fable:(5) the Liber is a 
sixth-century compilation considered unreliable for the earlier period. 
More readily accepted has been the Egyptian connection: “There 
seems to be a generally held opinion that the introduction of the 
Sanctus into the anaphora first took place in Egypt. Whoever first 
proposed this theory, in England it certainly owes its authority to the 
writings of Dom Gregory Dix.”('*) At first blush, however, that too 
seems unlikely. Very little in liturgical usage elsewhere in the East 
can be traced back to Egypt, an independent sort of place which 
generally went its own way liturgically. When it did show common- 
ality it was more likely to be with the West. Furthermore, the very 
existence of two seemingly irreducible Sanctus redactions, the Egyp- 
tian and the more common one, might seem to belie any attempt to 
trace the Sanctus back to a common Early Christian Urgut. 

So we are left with what Paul Marshall justly calls “the peren- 
nial problem of the Sanctus."(!?) The nature of this "perennial 
problem,” the state of the question as it emerges from a review of 
the sources, and indeed the reason for asking the question in the 
first place, is based on these incontrovertible facts: 






1. Some of the earliest complete, i. 
anaphoras have no Sanctus. 

2. Proof:positive of the anaphoral Sanctus first appears in the 
fourth century, sometime between ca. 317 and the 380's, 
depending on how one reads the sources; by the last de- 
cade of the fourth century its use in the eucharist is wide- 
spread; only by the fifth century is it an integral part of the 
anaphora throughout the East. 

3. When it does appear, it is everywhere in the same place in 
the anaphoral structure, apparently indicating a common 
origin. 

4. But it is found in two irreducibly distinct redactions, which 
would contradict that commonality. 





not fragmentary, extant 


(0) Pace Duchesne affirmation of it: Loe ci. note 5 

0) G.], CUMING, The Anaphora of St. Mark A Study in Development. 

Mu 95 (1982) 123. ^ E 
(7) In Additional Notes, p.772, in tbe reissue (NY 1982) of G. Dix. The 

Shape of the Liturgy (London 1945). 
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Propaedeutic to the next volume of my continuing history of the 
Byzantine Chrysostom Anaphora (CHR),(*) 1 have reviewed the 
dossier on this question, with the following results. 


1, THE EARLIEST ANAPHORA ONLY A "PREFACE"? 


Already in 1938 Engberding raised the possibility that the pre- 
sanctus of CHR-APSyr was once a complete prayer, concluding with 
""Ynip tovtov üzàvtov ebyapiatodjév cot Kai povoyevel oov vii 
kai 1 nveópari cov t dy(o - For all this do we thank you and 
your only-begotten Son and your Holy SpiriL"(*) Other authors 
resume this hypothesis and develop it in the context of other cucha- 
ristic prayers, Ligier, for instance, notes that this is a common 
enough Antiochene-type finale in ApConst VII, 38:1, 4,(9) where a 
similar thanksgiving opens the Sunday blessing of God's works: 
Eùyapıøtoðpév oou zepi xévtov, Séonota navtoxparop/Tlepi 
mávtov oot Sà Xpiotod eiyaptotodev. A similar summary 
thanksgiving, Ligier continues, also concludes the eucharistic prayer 
of Didache 10.4, before the intercessions (10.5): Tlp závtov sòga- 
piotoðpév aor, Ön Suvatds el: ooi ij Ska ric rods aidvac.(") In 
his hypothesis, the institution/anamnesis block would be a later em- 
bolism framed by the above general thanksgiving and the common 
concluding acclamation Zé Ouvoupev: “In all and for all we hymn 
you, we bless you, we thank you, and we pray to you, Our God," (°) 





C") For the latest installments, see OCP 56 (1990) 5-41, and The Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom. A History, vol. IV: The Diptychs (OCA 238, Rome 
1991), 

(*)H. ENGRERDING, Die syrische Anaphora der zwölf Apostel und ihre 
Parallctexte einander gegenüberstellt und mit neuen Untersuchungen zur Ur- 
geschichte der Chrysostomosliturgie begleitet, OC 34 = ser. 3 vol. 12 (1938) 
213-247, here 239, 241 

CE. 36:6, SC 336:84-6, 88-90, 

C) W. Rorooer (cd), La Doctrine des douze apôtres (Didachè) (SC 248, 
Paris 1978) 180 = PE 66. 

(C?) Biigerrwa. 88.10-16, 178.18-19, 329.9-10, 438.12-14; Cumina, MK. 
439: GERHARDS 34.193-4; PE 226, 236, 267, 271, 287, 290, 296, 305, 307, 
312, 317, 322, 329, 335, 339, 352, 364, 377, 384, 393; cf. Hanssens III, 451-2 
(no. 1321). 
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In eastern anaphoras the Sanctus, in turn, would be a still later 
enrichment of this structure. (9) 

Among other authors, 100, there is more or less a consensus that 
the most primitive, original eucharistic prayers were short, self-con- 
tained benedictions without Sanctus, institution narrative, or epicle- 
sis, comparable to the Jewish Birkat ha-mazon, Didache 10, and the 
Papyrus Strasbourg 254,0") even if Spinks, with his usual salutary 
caution, remains skeptical about the latter. 5) Magne considers the 
Sanctus an interpolation into both AM and Maronite Sarar (Peter III) 


@)L, Ligier, The Origins of the Eucharistic Prayer: From the Last Sup- 
per to the Eucharist, SL 9 (1973) 161-185, esp, 167, 1711T, 177-80, 183, 

(P) CT. loc. cit. and M. ARRANZ, " L'esegesi dei testi liturgici: un'apertura 
metodologica per orizzonti nuovi”, Rassegna di teología 32 (1991) 86-92, 
here esp. 89-90; W. H. Bares, Thanksgiving and Intercession in the Liturgy of 
‘St, Mark, BELS 19:112.9; Cuming, Anaphora (note 16 above) 122-3, 128; 
E.J. KütvAkriN, Sacrificium laudis: Content and Function of Early Eucharis. 
tie Prayers, Theological Studies 3$ (1974) 268-287; Knerscumar, Studien 
148; RATCLIFF, Original Form 23-32; H. WEGMAN, Une anaphore incomplète? 
Les fragments sur Papyrus Strasbourg Gr. 254, in: R. VAN DEN BROtCK & 
M.J. VERMASERN (cds), Studies in Gnosticisim and Hellenistic Religions 
(London 1982) 432-450; ID., Généologie hypothétique de la prière eucharisi- 
que, Questions liturgiques 61 (1980) 263-278. For a summary of recent re- 
search on the origins of the anaphora see T.J. Tatev, The Eucharistic 
Prayer of the Ancient Church according to Recent Research: Results and Re- 
Aeections, SL. 11. (1976) 138-158; G.J. Cumio, The Early Eucharistic Litur- 
dies in Recent Research, BELS 19:65-9; to which must be added the recent 
‘works of C. GiRAUDO, Struttura; ID., Eucaristia per la Chiesa. Prospettive teo. 
logiche sull'eucaristia a partire dalla "lex orandi" (Aloisiana 22, Rome/Brescia 
1989); Ib, Le récit de l'institution dans la prière eucharistique a-t-il des anté- 
cédents? Quelques. aperçus sur la. prière liturgique et la dynamique de son 
‘embolisme, NRT 106 (1984) 513-536: Ib., Vers un traité de l'Eucharistie à fa 
fois ancien et nouveau. La théologie de l'Eucharistie à travers l'école de la 
«lex orandi», NRT 112 (1990) 870.887, 

C)B. Spins, A Complete Anaphora? A Note om Strasbourg Gr. 254, 
The Heythrop Journal 25 (1984) 51-59. 

C). Mace, L'anaphore nestorienne dite d'Addée et Mari et l'anaphore 
 maronite dite de Pierre IH. Étude comparative, OCP 53 (1987) 144-5, 156-8. 


AM had the Sanctus, but believes it to be an interpolation into the related 
Maronite Sarar (Peter III). 
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Il, THE SANCTUS AS CONCLUSION TO THE PRIMITIVE ANAPHORA? 


Of special relevance for the Sanctus is the work of E.C. Ratcliff, 
In 1950 he turned current doctrine on its head in a tightly reasoned 
article whose echoes still reverberate down the halls of academe.(7) 
Ratcliff takes as his point of departure the anaphora of ApTrad 4. 
Here is the text in question: 


IIl Gratias tbi referimus deus, per dilectum puerum tuum Iesum 
Christum, quem in ultimis temporibus misisti nobis saluatorem et red- 
emptorem et angelum uoluntatis tuae; qui est uerbum tuum imsepara- 
bile, per quem omnia fecisti et beneplacitum tibi fit, misisti de caelo 
im matricem uirginis, quique in utero habitus incamatus est et filius 
tibi ostensus est cx spiritu sancto ct uirgine matus. Qui uoluntatem 
tuam conplens et populum sanctum tibi adquirens extendis manus cum 
pateretur, ut a passione liberaret cos qui in te crediderunt. Qui cumque. 
iraderetur uoluntariae passioni, ut mortem soluat et uincula diabuli 
irumpat, et infernum calcet et iustos inluminet, et terminum figat et 
resurrectionem manifestet, i 
12] accipiens panem gratias tibi agens dixit: Accipite, manducate, hoc 
‘st corpus meum quod pro uobis confringetur. Similiter et calicem di- 
cens: Hic est sanguis meus qui pro uobis effunditur. Quando hoc faci- 
tis, meam commemorationem facitis. x 

I3] Memores igitur mortis et resurrectionis cius, offerimus tibi pa- 
mem et calicem, gratias tibi agentes quia nos dignos habuisti adstare 
coram te et tibi ministra ] 

| Et petimus ut minas spiritum tuum sanctum in oblationem 
sanctae ecclesiae: in unum congregans des omnibus qui percipiunt 
sanctis in repletionem spiritus sancti ad confirmationem fidei in ueri- 
IS] ut t adem e goricemas per pueri iuum lesum Christum, 
per quem tibi gloria et honor patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in sanc- 
ta ecciesia tua et nunc et in saecula saeculorum. Amen. (") 














CEC Rercurr, The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora, 
1: JEH 1 (1950) 29-36; II: 125-134 = RaTCUFF, LS 18-40. R, repeats his 
ideas in a letter of Oct. 23, 1961, to A. Couratin, published in The Thanks- 
giving: an Essay by Arthur Couratin, cd. by D.H. Turr in BELS 19:23-4, 
On R's views, sce also B. Sems, The Cleansed Leper's Thankoffering before 
the Lord: Edward Craddock Ratcliff and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora, 
BELS 19:161-178; IÐ., Sanctus 4-7. 

n Borm 12-16. 
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Seeking to peel away the supposed later accretions in order to 
arrive at the original nucleus of this prayer, Ratcliff held that the 
Spirit epiclesis [4] is a later addition. Originally a precommunion 
prayer for the Spirit to come upon the communicants, he argued, it 
was transformed into a prayer for the Spirit's inmission into the 
oblation, and interpolated into the anaphora. Further, for Ratcliff 
the institution narrative was inserted into an carly prayer of thanks- 
giving previously comprising creation themes such as still found in 
the parallel text of the presanctus of 4pConst VIII, 12:8ff The 
redactor would have suppressed the creation themes except for the 
reference to the Son-Logos, and then added to this christological 
remnant an institution account drawn, perhaps, (rom what we now 
call an anamnesis.(*) This gives us an Ap7rad thanksgiving prayer 
in which segments [2] and [4| are eliminated 

This hypothesis leaves us with an abruptly-ending paragraph [3], 
and provides no smooth transition to paragraph [3]; nor, according. 
to Ratcliff, does the thought of [3] appear completed with its final 
phrase. So he turns to Connolly's proposed retroversion of the 
Greek, based on ApConst VIII, 12:38: ebyapiorobvrés cot... èg'oiç 
xaznkíocas nds dordvar ivómóv oov Kal iepareóeiv 01.(%) Rat- 
cliff proposes to substitute Aersoupysiv for iepareiev, so that the 
retroversion would be xapaarávat ivómióv cov xai hettoupyeiv cot. 
He argues on the basis of LXX parallels in Dt 10:8, 18:5-7, and 
their Old Latin equivalents (adistere/adstare coram) in which “to 
stand before the Lord" is combined, in a liturgical context, with “to 
minister" (ministrare). 

This, in turn, gives Ratcliff a clue to what might have followed 
im the Urtext. In Theodotian’s Greek of Dan 7:10, the two verbs 
are combined in a context of the heavenly worship of the angelic 
powers: uat qoae artoipyouv adr xai pOpiar popiióec rup- 
etatiiKeioav abr) - thousands of thousands minister to him and 
myriads upon myriads stand before him." 

But such a passage is a topos in Sanctus introductions, which in 
certain eastern liturgies like ApConst VIII, 12:27() and Sarapion are 








() See Jus, Apol. I, 66-67. PG 6:428-9; ApConst VIII, 12:38, SC 
336:198; cf, RATCLIFF, Sanctus (note 27 above) : 1, 125 note 1. 

(9) SC 336:198, 

(9) SC 336192; 
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little more than a conflation of Dan 7:10 and Is 63.0) This is 
found as early as 1 Clement 34:5-6, with the phrases of Dan 7:10 
transposed into the order in which they are found in Dt 10:8 and 
18:6, and in ApTrad 4: “gratias tibi agentes quia nos dignos habuisti 
adstare coram te et tibi ministrare" (no. |3] in text cited above). 

Ratcliff sees in this transposition, which favors the levitical or 
priestly terminology of Dt, a liturgicizing of the text to express the 
union of men and angels, the earthly and heavenly creation, standing 
together before God and offering him one united sacrifice of praise. 
In the next step, this phrase, now a conventional formula of thanks- 
giving. would have attracted to it the biblical Sanctus, which at that 
time would have formed the conclusion to the eucharistic prayer. 

Already in 1929, Ratcliff had proposed that Addai and Mari was 
“an interpolated, Jerusalemized-Antioch form of the old Edessene 
Eucharistic Prayer” in which the Sanctus with its introduction and 
following transition, as well as the epiclesis, are later additions.) 
And in a note on the anaphoras cited by Narsai in his Liturgical 
Homilies 17, 21, and 32, Ratcliff identified in Homily 32 “the most 
ancient type” of Nestorian anaphora,(") a primitive prayer of 
thanksgiving-cum-embryonic-cpiclesis ending with the Sanctus.(%) 
This text, along with Homily 27, an intermediate type or “transition 
al and experimental phase" with thanksgiving/Sanctus/cpiclesis, as in 
CyriVJohn of Jerusalem, Cat. 5, 6, Ratcliff sees as a transitional 
stage on the way toward “the developed Greek type” described in 
Homily 17: thanksgiving/Sanctus/narration of Jesus’ economy of sal- 
vation, including the institution narrative/intercessions/consecratory 
epiclesis sequence. C^) 

That these far-reaching changes envisaged by Ratcliff could have 
occurred in such rapid succession is highly unlikely, and Spinks has 
demolished several key buttresses to Ratclifl's reconstruction, espe- 
cially regarding Narsai's Homily 32, where I believe Spinks is correct 
in seeing the passage before the fraction() as referring to the Sancia 

















(©) PE 88-90, 128-30. 
(9) Rarcurr, Original Form 32. 

Q9 Rarcure, Note 248. 

(*) Text in Consou, Narsai 67. 
(0) Rarcurr, Note 248. 

(7) Consou, Narsai 67. 
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sanctis communion call, not to the Sanctus of the anaphora. (*) For 
good measure, Spinks also challenges Ratclif's view that the pristine 
form of AM lacked both Sanctus and epiclesis.(%) 

As for Ratclif’s attempted reconstitution of the Urform of the 
ApTrad 4 anaphora, M.A. Smith has voiced the chief objection to. 
it(^) It is highly unlikely that any redactor would have excised an 
already existing Sanctus once the tradition of ending the anaphora 
with this biblical hymn was already in place. Smith adduces in sup- 
port of his view recently discovered anaphoras like Epiphanius, (^) 
which Bonte dates between 450-680,(7) and Theodore of Mopsucs- 
tia's anaphora cited by both Narsai, Homily 17,9) as well as in 
Cyrus of Edessa’s Explanation of the Pasch, V, 10.(#) Both these 
anaphoras flow smoothly from thanksgiving to institution narrative 
with no intervening Sanctus. Since these texts, unlike Testamentum. 
Domini 1, 23, are not ApTrad 4 derivatives, they greatly strengthen 
the argument for the existence of ancient, coherent anaphoral prayers 
comprising thanksgiving/institution/epiclesis before the appearance of 
the Sanctus as an integral element of the anaphoral structure. But if 








OB, Spinks, A Note on the Anaphora outlined in Narsai's Homily 
XXXII, YTS 31 (1980) 82-93. 

(^) Spinks, Original Form, against RATCUFY, Original Form. 

(0) Summi, ApTrad re-considered 426-30. 

(9) G. Ganirre, Un opuscule grec traduit de l'arménien sur l'addition de 
eau au vin eucharistique, Mu 73 (1960) 297-310: Greek retroversion of the 
anaphora ibid, 298-99, Latin trans. PE 262-63; B, Bore, Fragments d'une 
anaphore inconnue attribuée à S. Épiphane, Mu 73 (1960) 311-15: French 
version of the anaphora, p. 311; English trans, in Swern, ApTrad re-consid- 
ered 427-28; cf. H, ENOBERDING, Zur griechischen Epiphaniusliturgie, Mu 74 
(1961) 135-42, 

(9) Fragments (see previous note) 315. 

(^) Syriac text in A. MINGANA, Narsai doctoris syri homiliae et carmina 1 
(Mosul 1905) 284fF; trans. Connoy, Narsai 16-17. 

(4) W. F. Macomner, Six Explanations of the Liturgical Feasts by Cyrus 
of Edessa (CSCO 355-356 = scr. syri 155-156, Louvain 1974) text 57-8; trans. 
49-50. On this anaphora sce W. F. Macowaem, An Anaphora Prayer com. 
posed by Theodore of Mopsuestia, Parole de l'Orient 6-7 (1975-1976) 341-347, 
‘which gives in parallel columns both Syriac texts (Narsai and Cyrus) with 
English trans. (344-5). and comments on the absence of the Sanctus (346). 
‘As Macomber notes (340 note 1), this anaphora is mot the same as the East- 
Syrian Anaphora of Theodore of Mopsuestia (PE 381-6). Sec also Str, 
ApTrad reconsidered 429. 
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that is so, then Ratcliffs hypothesis that the Sanctus was originally 
the conclusion of a primitive eucharistic prayer comprising only the 
thanksgiving, falls. 

Following Ratcliff, G.A. Michell has argued that the anaphora in 
use in Cappadocia under bishop Firmilian, which Firmilian refers to 
in a letter to Cyprian, written ca. 256 and extant in Cyprian, Ep. 75, 
10,() was an invocation of the Trinity that concluded with the 
Sanctus.(‘*) Furthermore, continues Michell, this text is probably 
the trinitarian praise now imbedded in the presanctus of BAS. Mi- 
hell's thesis was accepted by W.E, Pitt, who tried to show the 
dependence of BAS on JAS and Antiochene sources common also to 
AM for portions of BAS (institution/epiclesis) judged to be later ad- 
ditions.(* 





II Tur PROhLEM OF METHOD 


What is one to make of all this? What indeed. That right into 
the fourth century some eucharistic prayers had no Sanctus is a 
proven fact. But that docs mot necessarily mean that the Sanctus 
was always interpolated as a foreign body into single, homogeneous 
anaphoral prayers of the 4p7rad 4 variety. Nor, on the other hand, 
does the existence of such brief, coherent prayers of praise and 
thanks like Didache 10, Strasbourg 254, the presanctus of CHR- 
APSyr, etc, mean that is all there was to the early eucharistic ana- 
Phora. Who is to say that such prayers could not have been fol- 
lowed by an institution/anamnesis embolism so stereotyped almost 
from the start that it could be left to spontaneous improvisation 


(®)CSEL 32:818. On this text see A. Boutey, From Freedom to For- 
mula. The Evolution of the Eucharistic Prayer from Oral Improvisation to 
Written Texts (Catholic University of America Studies in Christian Antiquity 
21, Washington D.C. 1981) 143-5. 

(9) G.A. Micueit, Firmilian and Eucharistic Consecration, JTS 5 (1954) 
215-220. 

(©) The Origin of the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil, JEH 12 (1961) 
143 
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without fear of aberrations? Did not Joachim Jeremias propose that 
the New Testament institution accounts already betray signs of litur- 
gical standardization?(*) It is simply not legitimate, therefore, to 
consider ApTrad 4 as a “model” early, coherent anaphora, a type of 
prayer whose integrity would later be violated by the more or less 
clumsy intrusion of the Sanctus. Probably a more realistic para- 
digm, closer to what the early developments were actually like, is the 
patchwork quilt of Addai and Mari or the Egyptian prayers, which 
seem to have developed bit by bit, in a process of gradual evolution 
a5 described by Ligier, Kilmartin, Wegman, and others.(#) 

At any rate, I believe that as far as possible one must stay with 
the texts as they are, because it is impossible to avoid a large degree 
of subjectivity in judging whether or not a transition to the Sanctus 
is smooth or rough, whether one text follows logically upon another 
or does not, whether the patch-seams of a later interpolation are vis- 
ible or not, etc, Cuming says of Addai and Mari, “E. C. Ratcliff, in 
his famous article of 1929,(9) showed to everyone's satisfaction that 
the Sanctus was a later interpolation."(*!) I beg to differ, as does 
Spinks, who says of Ratcliff’s theory that “it is not necessary to 
arrive at such a conclusion,”(%) despite the general agreement that 
opinion has received.(?) Earlier in the same article, Spinks enun- 
ciates apropos of AM some principles 1 believe are applicable, muta- 
tis mutandis, across the board: 





(9) The ‘Eucharistic Words of Jesus (London 1966) ch. 3 passim, esp. 
10825, 

(#) See the works of Lioter, Kükr, WEOMAN cited in note 24 
above, 

C) RATCLIFF, Original Form. 

(")G.I, Cusine, The Early Eucharistic Liturgies in Recent Research, 
BELS 19:66. 

Œ) rivis, Original Form 147, Most recently, Spinks again expresses his 
views on this issue in Sanctus 57-61. 

(9) Spins, Sources 168 note 4, and Sanctus 57, lists several authors who 
hold this view: Borre, L'Anaphore chaldéenne des Apdtres, OCP 15 (1949) 
259-276, esp. 260-1, 264-5, 269, 276; ID., Problèmes de l'Anaphore syrienne 
es Apóres Addai et Mari, OS 10 (1965) 89-106, esp. 93-4, 99, 104-6: 
Bouver, Eucharist 150, 154; Dix, Consecration Prayers 271; ID., Shape (note 
17 above) 180-1; L. Licier, From the Last Supper to the Eucharist, in: L 
SuerrnD (ed), The New Liturgy (London 1970) 132; Ratcurr, Original 
Form, esp. 29. 
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We should be warned against the arbitrary reasons which scholars 
sometimes give for unnecessary and ruthless cmendations. If similar 
‘themes are present in prechristian or contemporancous Jewish Liturgy, 
there is no valid reason for excising them from Christian Liturgy 

This also applies to the lack of logical sequence which again the Jewish 
Berakoth display in some places; the fact that in an anaphora para- 
graphs do not always connect cannot be an a priori reason for jettison- 
ing certain parts of them. But above all there is certainly no need to 
weld Addai and Mari into one short prayer with one Doxology. In his 
assessment, Ratcliff assumed that the carly Eucharistic Prayer was al- 
‘ways of this nature. Such an assumption is not entirely justified. The 
Birkat ha-mazon which many regard as the type of prayer used by 
Jesus at the Last Supper in association with the cup, consisted not of 
‘one prayer with a single Doxology, but of three Berakoth, each with a 
Doxology. A strong case has been made for the prayer in Didache 10 
being merely a Christianised version of the Birkat ha-mazon, and this 
prayer also consists of three blessings each with a Doxology.(^) Justin 
Martyr [4pol. 1, 67], remarking that the President gives thanks “at 
considerable length”, states that “Amen” was said by the people when 
he had concluded “the prayers and thanksgivings™ [Apol. 1, 67]. The 
plural may not be without significance. There is no a priori reason 
‘why the first Doxology in Addai and Mari should be regarded as an 
interpolation simply because it divides the Anaphora into two parts, 
The Eucharistic Prayer which is one complete prayer with a careful 
sequence of thought and which contains clear link words between the 
various sections, may well be the prayer upon which the redactor, or 
the Hellenizer, has been at work. Perhaps the single Anaphora of 
Apostolic Tradition, which has dominated twentieth century liturgical 
revision, belongs in this latter category; certainly there is no reason to 
regard this latter as the only authentic pattern for the early Eucharistic 
Prayer.) 











C9) Spinks refers here to L. Fikeisrem, The Birkat Ha-mazon, Jewish 
Quarterly Review, new series 19 (1928) 21LT, concerning whose views, how- 
ever, see J. HEINEMANN, Prayer in the Talmud. Forms and Patterns (Berlin 
New York 1977) 44-5. 

()Smmsks, Original Form 180-51. Spinks cites in this context J.P, AU- 
ner, Literary form and Contents of a Normal Eucharistia in the First Cen- 
tury, Studia crangelica (TU 73, Berlin 1959) 661: "the consequences due to 
the psychological implantation of the old sizaptaria in a community hence- 
forth almost exclusively made up of human elements drawn from the Gentile 
world, become perceptible as early as the end of the second century. At the 
beginning of the third, where the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus can be 
dated, we gei a strong impression that things have changed rapidly. What 
‘was henceforth beginning to take place, was roughly some kind of am inner 
breaking and dissociation of the literary forms of the ancient eizapietia, 
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Similar strictures from scholars such as Heinemann(‘) and 
Hoffman, (*) and seconded by Giraudo for the anaphora,(*) urge the 
same caveat here: it is extremely difficult to reconstruct convincingly 
the supposedly “original form” of a text from internal evidence 
alone, with arguments from language, flow, style, or from the 
smoothness or not of transitions between passages. This is especial- 
ly true of a text so subject to reworking as one of the most common 
and fundamental prayer-forms of Christendom, the eucharistic ana- 
hora, 

In order to answer, then, the questions posed by the existence of 
the Sanctus and the theories surrounding their resolution, or at least 
to ascertain what can or cannot safely be resolved without overflow- 
ing the bounds of legitimate, data-based speculation, we must look 
to the historical evidence. 





C. THE SANCTUS/BENEDICTUS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
USAGE 


L THE Sanctus 


Christians were, of course, familiar with the biblical Trisagion of 
Is 6:3 or its derivatives long before we can prove they used it in the 
service of the Lord's Supper. We find it in Rev 4:8, | Clement 
34:6, Tertullian, De oratione 3.3, and the Martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas 12.2, before it emerges in the anaphora. Christians, doubt- 
less, also knew of its liturgical use in synagogue worship at morning 
prayer, where it is still found in the Birkat yotser or opening bene- 
diction of the Sema’ Israel.() Was it also used in Christian liturgy 

















together with corresponding modifications in the balance of the significations 
and values which the sizaptovia had originally been intended to serve.” 
(") Op. cit. in note $4 above, 6f, 43M 
(L. A. HOFFMAN, Beyond the Text, A Holistic Approach to Liturgy 
(wish Literature and Culture Series, Bloomingion-Indianapolis 1987) 3if. 
(*) Ginaupo, Struttura 205-9; and for the Sanctus, 312. 
() The Jewish evidence is reviewed best by WERNER, Genesis, and 
Spinks, Sources. Sce also the literature they cite. The Qedutiah is found in 
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before its fourth-century appearance in the anaphora? If so, how ear- 
ly? And where? 


1. The New Testament 


In Rev 4:6-11 it is the “four living creatures,” later to become 
symbols of the four evangelists, who chant the angelic hymn of the 
heavenly liturgy celebrated ceaselessly before the throne of God: 


6. Around the throne, on each side of the throne, are four living 
creatures... 8. And the four living creatures, cach of them with six 
wings, are full of eyes all round and within, and day and night they 
never cease to sing, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty, who 
was and is and is to come!” 9. And whenever the living creatures 
ive glory and honor and thanks to him who is seated on the throne, 
who lives for ever and ever, 10. the twenty-four elders fall down 
‘before him who is seated on the throne and worship him who lives for 
ever and ever; they cast their crown before the throne, singing, 
11. “Worthy art thou, our Lord and God, to receive glory and honor 
and power, for thou didst create all things, and by thy will they existed 
‘and were created.” 








2. 1 Clement (ca. 95-96 AD) 


Not much later, ca. 95-96 AD, 1 Clement 34:5-8 could also be 
understood as referring to a liturgical context, though this is dis- 
puted:(6) 





the synagogue liturgy in three places: 1) in the Yotser or first prayer of the 
benedictions of morning prayer, before the biblical part of the Sema’ (PE 
37); 2) in the third petition of the Semoneh-'essreh (PE 45-46); 3) in the 
Quiuttoh desidra’ at the end of morning prayer. But only the first of these 
is believed o be ancient, going back to the middle of the second century AD 
at least, when 1 Clement 34:6 cites it. 

(€) On the Sanctus in this source, see KAuter, Te deum 18, 149-50, who 
believes the Sanctus in 1 Clement derives from liturgical use, against W. C. 
vaN Unik, 1 Clement and the *Sanctus’, VC 5 (1951) 204-48. Van UN- 
NIK reviews the whole dossier and attempts to smother the liturgical inter- 
pretation under a mountain of erudition, much of it irrelevant to this issue, 
‘though he is surely right in seeing the eschatological sense as primary, and in 
‘excluding any direct evidence here of the eucharist, though not for that rea- 
son: as KAHLER, Te deum 150, notes, an eschatological orientation by mo 
means exclodes eucharist! 
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345. Let our glorying and our confidence [oppmoia] be im him 
[the Lord]; let us subject ourselves to his will. Let us consider the 
whole multitude of his angels, how they minister to his will, standing 
before him Qiroupyobow maptotütez). 6, For the Scripture says. 
“myriads of myriads stood by (naperorixeroay) him, and thousands of 
thousands ministered (Eirrroópyouv) to him, and cried, "Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord sabaoth, the whole creation is full of his glory"." 7. And so 
let us 100, gathering together in one place, in inner concord, as with 
‘one voice, cry out to him insistently, that we may become sharers in 
his great and glorious promises, 8. For he says: "Eye has not scen, 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man, what he has 
prepared for those who await him" (1 Cor 2:9). 








Here the eschatological context, also seen above in Rev 4:8 (“who 
was and is to come"), is revealed not only in 34:7, but especially by 
the variant “who await him" in 34:8, over against the textus recep- 
tus of 1 Cor 2:9, “who love him." From 34:7 one could plausibly 
argue a liturgical context, too. 














3. The Passio of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas (late 2nd c) 


Christine Mohrmann does see a definite liturgical echo in The 
Martyrdom of Saints Perpetua and Felicitas 12.2, where the martyrs, 
executed probably in 203, are depicted as describing their reception 
in heaven: “Et introivimus et audivimus vocem unitam dicentem: 
"Agios, agios, agios. sine cessatione."(") In this Latin text the use 
of Greek instead of Latin for the Sanctus reflects, for Mohrmann, its 
liturgical use in Greek - otherwise, why isn't it cited in Latin?(?) 
Against a liturgical interpretation, however, is the fact that here, and. 
indeed in all these texts, it is the heavenly choir, not the Church, 
which chants the celestial hymn. 








()C. VAN Berk (ed), Passio ss. Perpetuae et Felicitatis | (Nijmegen 
1936) 32 (emphasis added); English in H. MuSURILLo, The Acts of the Chris- 
tiam Martyrs (Oxford 1972) 121. Though the question is disputed, many 
hold the Latin text to be earlier than and/or independent of the Greek, and 
mot a translation of the latter (cf. VAN Berk. 84*-91*). 

(9) C. MOHRMANN, Liturgical Latin. lis Origins and Character (Wash- 
ington DC 1957) 16. 

(9) G. Kaerscuwwn, Neue Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Ostergottesdienstes. 
U, Jahrbuch für Liturgik und Hymnologie 7 (1962) 84. 
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4. Tertullian (t post 220) 


Tertullian, De oratione 3.3, has a similar eschatological sense, 
but no liturgical context is clearly indicated: 
Cui [Deo] illa angelorum circumstantia non cessant dicere: sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus! Proinde igitur et nos, angelorum, si merverimus, can- 
didai, iam hinc caelestem illam in Deum uocem ct officium futurae 
claritatis ediscimus. (^) 


5. The Te deum (4th c) 


The Sanctus is also part of the ancient Latin Te deum hymn, 

which dates to the first half of the fourth century if not earlier: 

Te deum laudamus - te dominum confitemur. 

te aeternum patrem omnis lerra veneratur 

tibi omnes angeli tibi caeli et universae potestates 

tibi cherubim et seraphim incessabili voce proclamant 

Sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sabaoth 

pleni sunt caeli et terra maiestatis gloriae tuae. (*) 


Kühler sees behind this Te deum redaction of the Sanctus a second- 
century Latin liturgical Sanctus first reflected in the old Latin ver- 
sion of 1 Clement. (“) ¢ * 

Note that in all these texts (1-5), the triple Sanctus is addressed 
to God without further specification of persons, except for the Te 
deum where he is called Father. The next text (6), however, expli- 
citates the trinitarian nature of the Godhead as the basis of the 
thrice-holy hymn. 





6. The Syriac Acts of John (4th c) 


Ratcliff has drawn attention to the epicletic use of the Sanctus 
in the apocryphal Syriac History of John the Son of Zebedee.) 
which in its present form dates from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury or shortly thereafler.() The Sanctus, with the Christian litur- 


CCCL 1:259. 

(©) Kanter, Te deum 15-26. 

(9 Ibid, 17-19. 

(P) Rarcurs, Note 245-6. 

(9) Loc. cit. citing R. H. Coxwou.y, The Original Language of the Syriac 
Acts of John, JTS 8 (1907) 249-261. 
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gical gloss “of whose praises heaven and earth are full," but without 
Benedictus, is found in conjunction with the coming of the Spirit in 
the consecration of the oil and water of baptism. John blesses the oil 
with the sign of the cross, saying thrice: 


“Holy is the Father and the Son and the Spirit of holiness, Amen.” 
‘And straightway fire blazed forth over the oil, and the oil did not take 
fire, for two angels had their wings spread over the oil and were cry- 
ing, "Holy, holy, holy, Lord Almighty.”... And when the oil was con- 
seerated, then the holy (man) drew near to the water, and signed it, 
and said: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the spirit 
of holiness, for ever, Amen." And the whole people cried, "Amen." 
And straightway the two angels came and hovered over the water, and 
were crying, “Holy, holy, holy. Father and Son and Spirit of holiness” 
after him. And John cried after them, "Amen." 





In the second narrative, when the oil and water are consecrated 
together, the Sanctus is attributed to the assembl 


“Lord God Almighty, let thy Spirit of holiness come and rest upon the 
oil and upon the water... Yea, Lord, sanctify this water with thy 
voice which resounded over Jordan... And in that hour fire blazed 
forth over the oil, and the wings of the angels were spread over the 
oil: and the whole assemblage was crying out, men and women and 
children, " Holy, holy, holy, Lord Almighty, of whose praises heaven and 
carth are full.” And straightway the vision was taken away.(*) 





Note these four points: 


|. the trinitarian sense of the Sanctus 

2. its use in a liturgical prayer of consecration 

3. and in an explicitly trinitarian epicletic context 

4. as the heavenly angelic chant sung also by the people. 


Il. THE Sanctus WrrH BENEDICTUS 


7. The Apostolic Constitutions VII (ca. 380) 


But even if some of these references could be taken as liturgical, 
that would not warrant assigning them to the eucharist, as ApConst 


(9) W. Wrote (ed), The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 1: The Syriac 
Text II: The English Translation (London/Edinburgh 1871) 1, 42-3, 58-5 1 
38-9, 53-4 (punctuation modified, emphasis added). i 
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shows. This anthology of Greek texts from Antiochia — ic., the 
region around Antioch though not the metropolis itself, apparent- 
Iy( ~ dates from around the year 380. In one of the benedictions 
of Jewish origin in the Judeo-Christian anthology of prayers in Ap- 
Const Vil, 35:3, we find the hymn addressed to God, “ereator and 
Lord...” (VII, 35:0), through Christ (VII, 35:6): 
‘And the holy Seraphim together with the six-winged Cherubim, singing 
to you the victorious ode (civ émvixiov @Siv), with never-silent 
àciymsog) voices ery out: “Holy, holy, holy Lord Sabaoth, heaven and 
earth [are] full of your glor." And the multitude of other orders, 
angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, authorities, pow- 
ers, crying out loudly, say: * Blessed [Ic] the glory of the Lord from his 
abode” (Erk 312).9) 








Here the Sanctus is given as in the synagogue Yotser, (?) in conjunc- 
tion with LXX Ezk 3:12, “Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his 
abode.” As Werner notes, (”) this Yotser form of the Sanctus with 
Ezk 3:12 is found in Asterios Sophistes as well as in Ps.-Dion 
The Celestial Hierarchy VIL, 4.0") This makes a strong case for 
seeking in the synagogue liturgy, and not just in the Bible, the ori- 
gins of the Christian Sanctus/Benedictus, Furthermore, J. Magne 
has pointed out(*) that as early as the Book of Enoch 393-14, an 
apocryphal apocalypse from the second century BC very popular 
among Christians in the first three Christian centuries, we find a 
form of Sanctus cum Benedictus that would have been familiar to 
Christians: 


In those days 1 praised and extolled the name of the Lord of spirits 
with blessings and praises... saying: “Blessed is He, and may He be 

















(©) F: Vax pe PAVERD, Zur Geschichte der MeBliturgie in Antiocheia und 
Konstantinopel gegen Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts. Analyse der Quellen bei 
Johannes Chrysostomos (OCA 187, Rome 1970) 106, 155-6, 164, 185-6, 
527. 

ESC 336:76-8. 

(P) PE 37, 45. Though the date of this synagogue Qadusah is not cer- 
tain (cf. L Ersocen, Der judische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung [3rd ed. Frankfurt 1931] 61, 586), it goes back to the first century: 
KReTSCHMAR, Studien 142 note 1. 

(©) Wenner, Genesis 27. 

(*) Denys L'Astorsorme, La Hiérarchie céleste, introd. R; ROQUES, étude 
et texte critiques G. Het, trad. et notes M. DE GANDiLLAC (2nd ed. SC S8bis, 
Paris 1970) 118. 

(9) MAGNE, Anaphore (note 26 above) 146, 
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blessed from the beginning and for evermore... Those who sleep not 
bless Thee: they stand before Thy glory and bless, praise, and extol, 
saying: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Spirits: He filleh the earth 
with spirits" And here my eyes saw all those who sleep nol: they 
stand before Him and bless and say: “Blessed be Thou, and Blessed be 
‘the name of the Lord for ever and ever. And my face was changed: for 
1 could no longer behold.(^) 








“Those who sleep not" are the angels. As I have shown elsewhere, 
in Syriac Christianity those who sleep not, the “watchers” or “vigil- 
ers,” is a term used both of the angels, as here, and, by extension, of 
the monastics who live the "angelic life,” which life, contrary to 
popular opinion, is called “angelic” not just because monks imitate 
angelic continence, but also because they imitate the angels’ uninter- 
rupted prayer.(”) So the Sanctus with some form of Benedictus, 
both in a liturgical context, and generally addressed to God without 
distinction of persons, or to the Father through Christ, was certainly 
familiar to Early Christians in the pre-Nicene period. 

At any rate, we find the cucharistic Sanctus/Benedictus together 
for the first time in the famous “Clementine Anaphora" of ApConst 
VIL 1227, but in slightly different form from what we saw in 
ApConst VII, 35:3, cited above in no. 7 of this section. This, how- 
ever, is not the carliest anaphoral appearance of the Sanctus itself, 
question to which we must now turn. 














D. EARLY ANAPHORAS WITH NO SANCTUS 


There is as yet no consensus as to when the Sanctus first ap- 
pears in a eucharistic anaphora. The problem arises in the first 
place from its absence in several witnesses. Obviously, one must 
exclude from consideration possibly incomplete witnesses like Stras- 


C'R. H. Cuanuss, (ed). The Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, vol. 11: Pseudoepigrapha (Oxford 1913) 211 (punctuation modif- 
ied, emphasis added). 

(DR. TAFT, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West. The Origins of 
the Divine Office and its Meaning for Today (Collegeville Minn. 1986) 15-16, 
35, 82, 171, 357, 370-1. 
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bourg Gr. 254, which have no Sanctus.) Furthermore, the argu- 

‘mentum ex silentio is not probative in descriptions of the liturgy, 

which may or may not be commenting on all its aspects. So I shall 

prescind also from commentaries like Ps.-Dionysius, The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy WI, 3.11-12,(%) or The Epistle of James of Edessa to 

Thomas the Presbyter) neither of which mentions the Sanctus 

when discussing the anaphora. But the absence of the Sanctus in 

several anaphoras complete enough to have shown the Sanctus if 
there were one, is probative. The texts I have been able to turn up 

- others may emerge as research in the field progresses - I list in 

their probable chronological order: 

1. ApTrad 4 from ca. 215.(9) 

2. A Preface in the Gallican Missale Gothicum (ca. 690-710)(*) which, 
in its Urform, K. Gamber would trace back 10 a fourth-century 
Milanese Canon Missae without Sanctus.(") Though Gamber's dat- 

and hypotheses are not always lacking in fantasy, this view does 

mot seem extravagant. 

3. The fifih-century Testamentum Domini 1, 23.0") The Sanctus is 
also missing in the corresponding Ethiopian text, confirming its ab- 
sence in the original redaction of this anaphora.) 

4, The late fourth or early fith century anaphora attributed to Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia (t 428).(*) ^ 

5. Mai Fragment VII edited by A. Mai from a Milanese ms. This 
Arian polemical tract, roughly datable ca, 380-450 or even later, 
cites a North Italian Latin eucharistic prayer related to the Roman 
Canon Missae, a specimen, doubiless, of local Italian usage before 





COPE 116. 

(OPE 210-3 = PG 3439-43, 

(*)BRicHTMAN 490-4, 

C) Borre 12-16 = PE 81. 

()L C. Montana (ed), Missale Gothicum (Vat, Reg, lat. 317) (Rerum 
ecclesiasticarum documenta, Series maior, Fontes V, Rome 1961) 72 no. 280: 
on date and provenance see xxi-vi 

()K. Ganner, Älteste Eucharistiegebere der lateinischen Osterliturgie, in: 
B. Fiscner, J. WAGNER (cds), Paschatis sollemnia. Studien zu Osterfeier und 
 Outerfrómmigkeit (Bascl-Freiburg- Vienna. 1959) 166-8, esp. 167 apparatus g. 
168 

(9) Testamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ed. LE. 
1899) 38-42 = PE 219. 

()R. Bevor, Testamentum Domini éthiopien. Édition et traduction 
(Louvain 1984) 167-71. 

È) See notes 43-4 above. 











i. RAHMAN, (Mainz. 
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the unification of the liturgy in Northern Italy. The canon contains 
no Sanctus. (0) 

6. The Anaphora of Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 450-680).(") 

7. The Ethiopian Anaphora of Our Lord Jesus Christ, which has no 
Sanctus in the mss even though the chant has been interpolated into 
the edition of the text in the Ethiopian Catholic Missal. (P) 


E. EARLY WESTERN WITNESSES TO THE SANCTUS 
IN THE CANON 


Though only the eastern evidence, generally accepted as anterior 
10 the western, will concern us directly here, it may be useful to first 
list the earliest western witnesses.(9) I have already discounted the 
attempt of the Liber pontificalis to date the Sanctus in the Roman 
Canon Missae back to the carly second century.(") This moves the 
earliest unmistakable western evidence to the fifth century, though 
there is little reason to doubt that the Sanctus had entered the Latin 
cucharist as early as the fourth century even if the evidence must 
remain somewhat hypothetical. I list the witnesses in their (pre- 
sumed) chronological order: 
1. E. Kühler believes the ancient Latin hymn Te deum, which includes 
the Sanctus, had its Sitz im Leben in early Iberian Easter illations 
Or prefaces. If so, that would date the Sanctus in Spain back to at 
least the first half of the fourth century.) 
2, Klaus Gamber, in turn, has uncovered further Gallican and Moza- 
rabic Easter prefaces with the Sanctus as an integral part of the ori- 
Binal text. He would date them to the third-fourth century.(") 














(JA. Mat, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio 11.2 (Rome 1828) 222-3; 
cited, translated, and discussed in Dix, Shape 540; cf. Bouver, Eucharist 
185, 

(9) See note 41 above, 

(9) Mashafa qedase (Vatican 1945) 65; cf, PE 150-1. There is no Sanc- 
tus in Lopotr (cf. PE 150). 

(*) Some of this material is reviewed in KRETSCHMAR, Studien 134-48, 
181-82; ID., Neue Arbeiten II (note 63 above) 79-86. 

(^) Above at note 14. 

(7) Kant, Te deum 37-39, 88-91, 111-14. Ilatio = praefatio in Moza- 
Tabic nomenclature. 

() K. Gamper, 4 





lteste Eucharistiesebete (note 83 above) 159-78. 
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3. In May 484, Victor of Vita, the North-African church historian, () 
‘wrote a history of the persecution of the Vandals under their kings 
Genseric and Huneric, who invaded North Africa in 429 and were 
at the gates of Hippo when Augustine was on his deathbed the fol- 
Towing year. Completed most probably in 484,(*) this Historia per- 
secutionis Africanae provinciae 1, 100 (Il, 23) testifies to the ana- 
phoral ("in mysteriis”) Sanctus, considered a profession of faith in 
the Trinity: "Sed nec Iudacorum scandolo moueamur qui filium dei 
negant, qui spiritum non adorant, sed polius perfectam trinitatem 
adorantes et magnificantes, sicut in mysteriis ore nostro dicimus, ita 
Conscientia tencamus: sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sa- 
baoth.” This is the earliest clear and precisely datable evidence for 
the anaphoral Sanctus in the West(*) 

A, Wherever the western Sanctus made its debut, however, the North 
Africans probably got it from Rome. Klaus Gamber has identified 
à Roman eucharistic canon with Sanctus as carly as the fourth-fifth 
century according to his reckoning. (”) 

5, In Gaul, Caesarius, metropolitan of Arles from 503-542, cites the 
Sanctus/Benedictus incipits in Sermo 73, 2, in a context that can 
‘only refer to the anaphora: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus; Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini. (*) 

6. Even more interesting is canon 3 of the Council of Vaison II (Vico 
Vaseni, Vasio), in Burgundy but part of the ecclesiastical province 
of Arles. This local synod, held on November $, 529, was presided 
Over by the same Caesarius. Canon 3 decrees, inter alia that the 
Sanctus, obviously already in use at public masses, be chanted at all 
'eucharists: “Et in omnibus missis, seu in matutinis seu in quadra- 
gesimalibus, seu in illis quae pro defunctorum commemoratione 
fiunt, semper Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, co ordine, quo modo nd 
missas publicas dicitur, dici debeat: quia tam sancta & tam dulcis 
& desiderabilis vor, etiamsi die noctuque possit dici, fastidium non 











(*) Victor is presumed to have been the bishop of Vita, a diocesan see in 
the northernmost comer of the Province of Byzacena in the Diocese of Africa 
(present-day Tunisia: see F. VAN Dë Mier, C. MOHRMANN, Atlas of the Early 
Christian World (London 1966] map 22). But he was actually a priest of 
Carthage when he wrote his history, and though later a bishop, it is not cer- 
tain where: he is called “Virtensis” because he was bor in Vita. Sce 
S. Costanza, Vittorio di Vita, Dizionario patristico e di antichità cristiane 
(Rome 1983) II, 3609-12. 

CO) COSTANZA (see previous note) 3610. 

C9) CSEL 7:70. 

C)Ein rümisches Eucharistiegebet aus dem 4-5. Jahrhundert, EL 74 
(1960) 103-114, esp. 104. 

9 CCL 10307. 
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poterit generare."(") In spite of the ambiguity of the term "missa" 
in western sources especially in Gaul and the Iberian peninsula (9) 
it is obviously the eucharist that is meant here. And I agree with 
Kretschmar that the text probably refers to the anaphoral Sanctus, 
and not the Aius or Trisagion, which was also sung in the Iberian 
and Gallican eucharist, at the beginning of the preanaphoral dip- 
tychs, after the oration also called “missa.” (°) 


(to be continued) 


(7) G. Moris, S. Caesarii episcopi Arelatensi opera omnia (Maredsous 
1942) II, 87 = MAwst 8:727. 

(05) Where, in addition to the Mass, it can mean any liturgical office, the 
dismissal, or a liturgical unit of the Divine Office: numerous examples in 
Tarr, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West (note 77 above) 95, 103, 
108-9, 116, 118, 120, 147, 149, 152, 159, 188. Cf. P. Borea, La 'missa' o 
‘dimissto catechumenorum’ nelle liturgie occidentali, EL $3 (1939) 60-110; 
F.J. Dower, “Missa” als militärischer Fachausdruck bei dem christlichen 
Dichter Commodianus, AC 4 (1934) 271-275; ID., Zu den Zeremonien der 
Mefliturgie, II. “Ite, missa est” in kulur- und sprachgeschichilicher Beleuch- 
tung, AC 6 (1940) 81-132; F. X. FUNK, Die Anfänge von Missa = Messe, TQ 
86 (1904) 50-59; K. Gamer, Missa, EL 74 (1960) 48-52; ID., Missa romensis 
(Studia patristica et liturgica 3, Regensburg 1970) 170-86; J. A. JUNGMANN, 
Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes ‘missa’, ZKT 64 (1940) 26-37; 1D., MS. 
1, 173-5; 1, 432-7, 446; H. Kenner, Wo und seit Wann wurde Missa ste- 
hende Bezeichnung für das Meßopfer? TQ 83 (1901) 427-443; A. PAGUARO, 
La formula «ite, missa est», in: ID., Altri saggi di critica semantica (Biblio- 
teca di cultura contemporanea 72, Messina-Firenze 1971) 128-182; C. Morr- 
MANN, Missa, VC 12 (1958) 67-92; O. Ri Über neuere und ältere 
Deutungen des Wortes * Missa', TQ 71 (1889) 531-557; etc. 

(9) Missale mixtum, PL 85:539-40; Kaerscuwm, Studien 142. 
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The Interpolation of the Sanctus into 
the Anaphora: When and Where? 
A Review of the Dossier 


Part 11(*) 


In memory of Jan Rezdé SJ. (Vitcice, Czechoslovakia, 
8.V.1914-Rome, 25.1.1990) and Anton. Markotie, 
(Slapnik. Slovenia, 20.V.1904-Rome, 19.VII.1991). 





In Part 1 of this study 1 discussed the prehistory of the anapho- 
ral Sanctus/Benedictus, some of the more important theories in 
vogue concerning its pristine place and purpose in the eucharist, and 


(*) For Part 1, sce OCP 57 (1991) 281-308. 
Abbreviations. 


AM = The East Syrian Anaphora of the Apostles Addai and Mari (sce MAc- 
owner, Addai and Mari). 

ApConst = Les Constitutions apostoliques, ed. M. Mer2crR, Tome 1: Livres 
Ll (SC 320, Paris 1985); Tome 2: Livres I-VI (SC 329, Paris 1986): 
Tome 3: Livres V-VIII (SC 336, Paris 1987). 

APSyr = The Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (1). 

Avr DER MAUR = H. AUF prx MAUR, Die Osterhomilion des Asterios So- 
phistes als Quelle für die Geschichte der Osterfeier (Trierer theologische 
Studien 19, Trier 1967). 

BAS = The Byzantine Liturgy of St Basil (specified as ByzBAS when dis- 
cussed in conjunction with Coptic BAS or EgBAS,=Egyptian Greck BAS). 

CHR = The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

JAS = The Liturgy of St James, in the Greek redaction unless otherwise 
specified (see PO 26.2). 

Kinzig, Search = W. KinziG, In Search of Asterius. Studies on the Authorship 
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the earliest witnesses to its emergence in the West, all of them, 
apparently, later than the carliest eastern witnesses. 


F. EARLY EASTERN WITNESSES TO THE SANCTUS 


If the eastern witnesses are anterior to the western, it is by no 
means clear which among them is the earliest. Indeed, there is more 
than one contender for the privilege of having introduced the Sanc- 
tus into the anaphora, Within cach tradition discussed — Palestine, 
Egypt, Syria, Cappadocia, Mesopotamia — 1 shall consider the evi- 
dence for the anaphoral Sanctus in more or less the chronological 
order of the witnesses, though of course the date of a witness to the 
anaphoral Sanctus is not necessarily the date of its interpolation into. 
the eucharist, but only the first time we see it there. 








of the Homilies on the Psalms (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmen- 
geschichte, Bd. 47. Göttingen 1990). 

Kuwtscuntan, Neue Arbeiten I = G. Krerscumar, Neue Arbeiten zur Ge- 
schichte des Ostergottesdienstes, VI Jahrbuch für Liturgik und Hymnologie 
7 (1962) 79-86. 

Kawrsciiman, Studien = 1D., Studien zum frahehristlichen Trinittstheologie. 
(Beiträge zur historischen. Theologie 21, Tübingen 1956) 

Macowmer, Addai and Mari = W.F, Macomutr, The Oldest Known Text of 
the Anaphora of the Apostles Addai and Mari, OCP 32 (1966) 335-371 

PE = A. HÁNGGI, L Pant, Prex eucharistica (Spicilegium Friburgense 12, Fri- 
bourg 1968). 

PO 262 = B-Ch. Mercier, La Liturgie de S. Jacques, Edition critique, avec 
traduction latine (PO 26.2, Paris 1946), 115-256. 

RICHARD = M. RICHARD (ed), Asterié Sophistae Commentariorum in Psalmos. 
quae supersunt accedunt aliquot homiliae anonymae (Symbolae Osloenses, 
Fasc. supplet, 16, Oslo 1956). 

SC 126bis = CyRILLE pe JÉRUSALEM, Catéchises mystagogiques, ed. A. Piè- 
DAGNEL (2nd. ed., SC 126bis, Paris 1988). 

SC 320, 329, 336, see ApConst. 

SP = Studia Patristica, 

ST 145 = R. TONNEAU, R. Devreese, Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore 
de Mopsueste (ST 145, Vatican 1949). 

Tart, Groat Entrance = R. Tarr, The Great Entrance. A History of the Trans- 
fer of Gifs and Other Preanaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of St. John Chry- 
‘sostom (OCA 200, 2nd ed. Rome 1978). 
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1. PALESTINE 


1, Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine (ca. 317-325) 


In a little-known article Massey H. Shepherd pointed to a possi- 
ble carly witness to the anaphoral Sanctus in Palestine.(!) Eusebius 
of Caesarea in Palestine (ca. 263-339), in his Church History X, 4, 
gives the entire text of his Panegyric on the Erection of the Churches, 
10 Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre.) Eusebius delivered this famous ser- 
mon ca. 317 at the inauguration of the new cathedral at Tyre, not 
far up the coast from Caesarea, in present-day Lebanon, In the pas- 
sage to which Shepherd draws our attention, HE X, 4.69-70, Euse- 
bius speaks in terms (italicized) remarkably resonant of the presanc- 
tus of JAS: 


Such is the great cathedral which throughout the whole world under 
the sun the great Creator of the universe, the Word, has built, Himself 
again fashioning this spiritual image on earth of the vaults beyond the 
skies, so that by the whole creation and by rational beings on earth His 
Father might be honoured and worshipped. As for the realm above the 
skies and the patterns there of things here on earth, The Jerusalem 
above, as it is called, he heavenly Mount Zion and the celestial city of 
the Living God, in which the countless hosts of assembled angels and 
the church of the first-born enrolled in heaven give glory with praises 
beyond our utterance or understanding to their Maker, the supreme 
Ruler of the universe - these things no mortal can worthily Ayn. 
Of these things we have now been found worthy; so let us all - men, 
‘women, and children, small and great together, with one spirit and one 
soul ~ everlastingly give thanks and praise to the Author of all the 
blessings we enjoy.() 








The verbal parallels (italicized) between this peroration and the pre- 
sanctus of JAS are striking. In both, the chant is addressed to God: 


(C) M. H. Suernexb, Eusebius and the Liturgy of St. James, Yearbook of 
Liturgical Studies 4 (1963) 109-123. 

()GCS 92 (Eusemus 22) 863-883; Eustat pe Cisaréx, Histoire ecclé- 
siastique, ed. G. Barby, Tome 1: Livres LIV (SC 31, Paris 1962); Tome 
Livres V-VII (SC 41, Paris 1955); Tome 4: G. BARDY, Introduction, P. PÉRI- 
CHON, Index Grd ed. SC 73c, Paris 1987); here, SC 55:81-104. 

()GCS 92 (Eusesius 22) 882; SC 55:103; trans. from Eustmus, The 
History of the Church from Christ to Constantine, trans. with an introduction 
by G.A. Wituasson (Baltimore MD 1965) 400. 
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the postsanctus trinitarian gloss in JAS() is a later interpolation, as 
is obvious from the fact that following it, the address reverts imme- 
diately t0 God the Father.() 

‘A comparison of the respective Greek texts will make the paral- 
lels clearer: 





EUSEBIUS JAS 

6 péyag t&v Shov 

Bnnrovpyds..61a 10 néong Krioews... 
ndons ths xrlatus... niovpyQ... 

Thv te ave Aeyopévi 

‘Tepovaahip. xai tò Biv ‘Tepovoariy 

opos tò imoupáviov... ñ énoupávios, 


dv fi pupiáðeg áyyéhov 
zravNyópeg navirropis àxkzktüv, 
xai ixkhnoia. npoxotóxov ixxAna(a. npoxotóxov 


éxoyeypaypévov èv åroyeypappévov £v 
ovpavots oipavolc... 

as üppijtots xai 

dvervoyiorois flv üovyiicoig 
cohortis... coAoríass . 


It is difficult not to see in the homily an echo of the liturgical 
text, one Eusebius, bishop of his hometown Caesarea in Palestine 
from 313, would have used at every eucharist he celebrated. The 
Sanctus, though not mentioned explicitly. is obviously the hymn re- 
ferred to. The fact that Eusebius says no mortal can worthily sing it 
might seem at first to exclude a liturgical Sanctus in Palestine, did 
the preacher not betray this as a rhetorical flourish by immediately 





(9 PO 26.2:200.8-11 = PE 2467-11. 

CIPO 262:200.14ff = PE 246: 120 The same is true of AM; compare 
the Urtext in MACOMBER, Addai and Mari 362-3 with the later, interpolated 
text in PE 3767. 
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contradicting himself to admit that we have indeed been found wor- 
thy of these things. 

‘This, then, I would take to be our earliest clearly datable refer- 
ence 10 the anaphoral Sanctus. Even if Eusebius revised his discourse 
before incorporating it into Book X, generally considered a later 
addition to his Church History, the whole history was at any rate 
completed before 325.(*) 


2. The Mystagogical Catecheses (late 4th c) 


The next Palestinian witness is Cyril/John of Jerusalem, Care- 
chesis 5, 


After this we make mention of heaven, and carth, and sca; of the sun 
and moon; of the stars and all the creation, rational and irrational, 
visible and invisible; of Angels, Archangels, Virtues, Dominions, Prin- 
«ipalities, Powers, Thrones; of the Cherubim with many faces: in effect 
repeating that call of David's, Magnify the Lord with me (LXX Ps 
34:3]. We make mention also of the Seraphim, whom Esaias by the 
Holy Ghost beheld encircling the throne of God, and with two of their 
wings veiling their countenances, and with two their feet, and with wo 
flying, who cried, Holy. holy, holy, Lord God Sabaoth. For, for this 
‘cause rehearse we this confession of God (0roAorív), delivered down 
to us from the Seraphim, that we may join in hymns with the hosts of 
the world above.() 








The date of this incontrovertible witness to the Sanctus in the 
hagiopolite eucharistic anaphora depends on the much controverted 
‘question of authorship between Cyril during his turbulent episcopacy 
(348-357, 362-367, 378-386) and his successor John II (386-417), Pié- 
dagnel has recently reviewed the dossier,(*) and the weight of opin- 
ion seems to be leaning toward the following conclusions: 


1. The catecheses are certainly not from ca, 350, as was once 
thought. 

2. They are from the end of the century, most likely after 380 
(Cyril died in 387). 


(© Baroy, Introduction, SC 73e:41-6, 108-10. 

C Trans. St. Cyril of Jerusalem's Lectures on the Christian Sacraments 
The Protocatechesis and Five Mystagogical Catecheses, ed. F. L. CROSS, trans. 
by R. W. Cuurcn (Crestwood NY 1977) 73-4, 

(SC 126bis: Introduction, 21-8 amd Appendice 1: L'auteur des Caté- 
chèses Mystagogiques 171-87. 
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3. The catecheses in their present form are probably attribut- 
able to John as their final redactor. 

4, But they probably go back to texts, originally of Cyril, that 
were used year after year, undergoing redactional emenda- 
tions in the process. 

5. Even in their present form they still contain schemata, 
themes, even passages, derived directly from Cyril.) 


One of the problems affecting the authorship debate is the form 
of the Sanctus in Car. 5, 6, which addresses the hymn to God and 
avoids giving it a trinitarian sense. Furthermore, the passage gives 
the short form of the Sanctus (Le. without Benedictus) which 
Kretschmar would trace to the Origenist interpretation of Is -3 
current in Jerusalem under John II at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury,(") Does this mean that the hagiopolite Sanctus is an Egyptian 
derivative? Cuming has carried the "Egyptian connection" so far as 
10 argue that the Sanctus in the catecheses represents but one of sev- 
eral “Egyptian elements in the Jerusalem liturgy,"(") a view chal- 
lenged (effectively, 1 believe) by Spinks.("*) But if Spinks has shown 
Cuming’s views to be less than suasive, Kretschmar is less easily 
dismissed - which leads us to Egypt, and Kretschmar's tightly rea- 
soned hypothesis concerning the Egyptian provenance of the anapho- 
ral Sanctus, 





1, Eovrr. 


As we have seen already in Part I section A.II of this study.) 
Egypt has an early Sanctus tradition, one so different from that of 
Cappadocia or Syria and the hagiopolite tradition represented by 
JAS (though not by Cyril/John, Cat. 5, 6) that the possibility of an 


(9 Ibid. 185-7 
(^) Ibid. 26-7; G. KRETSCHMAR, Die frühe Geschichte der Jerusalemer Li- 
turgie, Jahrbuch für Liturgik und Hymnologie 2 (1956) 24-8. 
(^) See his article with that title in JTS 25 (1974) 117- 
(2) B. D. Spinks, The Jerusalem Liturgy of the "Catecheses Mistagogi- 
cae"; Syrian or Egyptian? SP 182 (Kalamazoo-Louvain 1990) 391-402, esp. 
393, 
(^) OCP 57 (1991) 284-5. 
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earlier (or at least as early) anaphoral Sanctus there must be consid- 
ered. Already in 1938, Dix proposed that Jerusalem may have bor- 
rowed the Sanctus from Egypt, where Dix thougit it could already 
be seen seen reflected in Origen (f ca. 254), De principiis, composed 
in Alexandria after 217 and before Origen’s exile to Caesarea in Pal- 
estine in 231.0) Dix's hypothesis is based on a comparison of the 
Egyptian presanctus common to MK and Sarapion, with related pas- 
sages in the works of Origen, especially De principiis 1, 3:4 and IV 
3:14, 








SARAPION MARK 


Tu enim (cs) qui (es) supra 
omnem principatum 

et potestatem et virtutem. 

et dominationem, 

et omne nomen quod 
nominatur non solum in hoc 
sacculo sed etiam in futuro, 


Tu enim es qui (es) supra 
omnem principatum. 

et potestatem et virtutem. 

et dominationem, 

et omne nomen quod 
nominatur non solum in hoc 
sacculo sed etiam in futuro, 


Tibi adstant millia millium 
et dena millia denum millium 
angelorum, 

archangelorum, 

thronorum, dominationum, 
principatum, potestatum; 


Tibi adstant millia millium 
et dena millia denum millium 
sanctorum angelorum. 

et archangelorum exercitus. 





Tibi adstant duo Tibi adstant duo 

honoratissima honoratissima tua 
animalia, multocula. 
Cherubim 

Seraphim sex alata, et sex alata Seraphim 

binis alis. quae binis quidem alis 


velantes faciem, facies velantes. 


(^) G. Dix, Primitive Consecration Prayers, Theology 37 (1938) 261-283, 
here 271-7; Dix resumes the argument in The Shape of the Liturgy (London 
1945) 165, 221, 225-7. On the date of De princ. sce H. Crouzet, M. SIMO- 
NET, Introduction, SC 252:10-12 (full title in the following note). 
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binis pedes, binis volantes 
et sanctificantes, 

Cum quibus suscipe etiam 
nostram sanctificationem 


et binis pedes, et binis volantes 
et clamant. 
alter ad alterum incessabilibus 
vocibus, et non tacentibus 
theologiis, triumphalem et 
der-sanctum hymnum, 





canentia, clamantia, 
slorificantia, et dicentia, 
magnificae tuae glori 


dicentium: 





Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus... Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus . 





ORIGEN, De principiis 1, 3:4: My Hebrew master used to say 
that the two Seraphim, which are described in Isaiah [6: 3] as having. 
holy is the Lord of hosts," were to be understood to mean the only- 
begotten Son of God and the Holy Spirit. And we ourselves think that 
mals” (or the two living creatures) “you shall be known” [LXX Hab. 
3:2], should be understood to refer to Christ and the Holy Spirit. For 
all knowledge of the Father, when the Son reveals him, is made known 
to us through the Holy Spirit. So that both of these, who in the words 
‘of the prophet are called "animals" or “living beings," are the cause 
of our knowledge of God the Father. For as it is said of the Son that 
rrr AC MEET] 
to reveal him" [Mt 11:27], so in the same way does the apostle speak 
Mere RUE E End 
Spirit searches all things, even the depths of God" [! Cor 2:10}. 
"oc puce cU Se 
po eR Ree DE 
pepe uA CEDE 
Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father, he shall teach you all 
REGE ar epe el 
anos fa oct eae 
Soe ees Soni Nek le es ma me 
NCC DIOE 
wills" [In 3:8].(5) 








(Ts. adapt tom G. W. Borrenwosti Origer on Fit Princ 
(Landon 1936) 3223, made Irom ih ed. of Koescuso, GCS 22 (Onset 
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ORIGEN, De principiis IV, 3: My Hebrew teacher also used to 
teach as follows: since the beginning or the end of all things could not 
be comprehended by any except our Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, this was the reason why Isaiah spoke of there being in the vi- 
sion that appeared to him two Seraphim only, who with two wings 
cover the face of God, with two cover his feet, and with two fly, cry- 
ing one to another and saying, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of your glory" [ls 6:2-3]. Since the two Sera- 
phim alone have their wings over the face of God and over his feet, 
we may venture to declare that neither the armies of the holy angels, 
mor the holy thrones, nor the dominions, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, can wholly know the beginnings of all things and the ends of the 
universe. (*) 


5) 53-4. Here is the original Latin from the more recent ORiGÈNE, Traité des 
principes, ed. H. CuoUZEL, M. Simonernt, Tomes 1-2: Livres 1-11 (SC 
253, Paris 1978); Tomes 3-4: Livres II-IV (SC 268-269, Paris 1980); here, 
SC 252:148-50: "Dicebat autem et Hebracus magister quod duo illa Sera- 
phin, quac in Esaia senis alis describuntur clamantia adinuicem et dicentia: 
Sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus Sabaoth, de unigenito filio dei et de spiritu. 
sancto esset intelligendum. Nos uero putamus etiam illud, quod in cantico 
Ambacum dictum est: In medio duorum animalium (uel duarum uitarum) 
‘cognosceris, de Christo et de spiritu sancto sentiri debere. Omnis enim scien- 
tia de patre, reuelante filio, in spiritu sancto cognoscitur, ut ambo haee, quae 
secundum prophetam uel animantia uel uitae dicuntur, causa scicntiac dei 
patris existant. Sicut enim de filio dicitur quia nemo nouit patrem nisi filius 
et cui uoluerit filius reuelare, hace cadem etiam de spiritu sancto dicit apos- 
tolus, cum ait: Nobis autem reuelauit deus per spiritum suum: spiritus enim 
omnia scrutatur, etiam alta dei. Sed et rursus in euangelio de diuinis ac pro- 
fandioribus doctrinis commemorans saluator quae nondum capere poterant 
discipuli sui, ita ait ad apostolos: Adhuc multa habeo quae uobis dicant, sed 
non potestis illa modo capere; cum autem uenerit paracletus spiritus sanctus, 
qui ex patre procedi, ille uos docebit omnia, et commonebit uos omnia, quae 
dixi uobis. Et ita sentiendum est quod sicut filius, qui solus cognoscit patrem, 
reuelat cui uult: ita et spiritus sanctus, qui solus scrutatur etiam alta dei, 
reuelat deum cui wult. Spiritus enim ubi uult spirat." 

(*) Trans. adapted from DUrremwomT (see previous note) 311 (from 
GCS 22 [OniceNES 5] 346); here is the extant Latin text from SC 268:394: 
“Nam et hebraeus doctor ita tradebat: pro eo quod initium omnium uel finis 
non posset ab ullo conprachendi nisi tantummodo a domino lesu Christo ct 
ab spiritu sancto, aiebat per figuram uisionis Esaiam dixisse duos Seraphin 
solos esse, qui duabus quidem alis operiunt faciem dei, duabus ucro pedes, et 
duabus uolant clamantes ad inuicem sibi et dicentes: Sanctus sanctus sanctus 
dominus Sabaoth, plena est uniuersa terra gloria tua, Quod ergo sola Seri 
phin utraque alas suas habent in facie dei et in pedibus cius, audendum est 
pronuntiare quod neque exercitus sanctorum angelorum necque sanctae sedes 
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Even a superficial comparison of Sarapion-MK with Origen re- 
veals the striking similarities. From this confrontation, Dix deduced 
the following: 





1. Both Origen and Sarapion-MK stress the n«o Seraphim of 
LXX Is 6:3, an Egyptian liturgical peculiarity: Antiochene- 
type anaphoras simply mention the Seraphim in the plu- 
ral. 

2. Both Origen and MK apply “the living beings (Çõa = ani- 
malia)" of the LXX paschal canticle Hab 3:2, to these two 
Sanctus Seraphim (7) 

3. Origen and Sarapion(") both cite Mt 11:27, “No one 
knows the Father but the Son and anyone to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him," in the context of the Sanc- 
tus. 

4, There is a close resemblance between Origen’s Alexandrian 
‘exegesis of Is 6, in which the two Seraphim are identified 
as the Son and Holy Spirit who alone can comprehend the 
Father, and the whole tenor of the Egyptian Sanctus setting 
with its emphasis on the Father as known and revealed 
through the Son and Spirit. 








From Origen himself we learn that this is a Judeo-Christian exe- 
gesis, one he adopted as his standard teaching in the cited passages 
and elsewhere, as can be seen in his sermon In Is hom. 1, 2, also. 
extant only in Latin,(") as well as in the critique of Origen's view in 
Jerome's Commentary on Isaiah TIL, vi, 6.7-8,) and in Cyril of 
Alexandria, Commentary on Isaiah, Book I. Oratio 4, on Is 6:1- 
xe 

Kretschmar subjects this material to a thoroughgoing analysis in 
his study of early trinitarian theology. He, too, notes with Dix that 











necque dominationes necque principatus necque potestates scire possunt in- 
degre initium omnium et fines uniuersitatis." 

(P) On the history of the Christian exegesis of Hab 3:2-3, see R. Grov: 
The Interpretation of Scripture in Christian Liturgical Texts. A Case Study of 
Habakkuk 3:2-3, Boatoyia 54 (1983) 319-346, esp. 324. 

(9 PE 128, 1.4. 

(0) GCS 33 (Ontorses 8) 244-5. 

(C?) CCL 73:88-90 = PL 24:96-8, 

@) PG 70:173. Both these sources are cited in Dix, Consecraz 
(note 14 above) 275, note. » aad 
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the entire setting of the Sanctus is similar in Sarapion, in the Der 
Balizeh fragment, and in MK, despite the notable variants these 
texts manifest in other constituents of the anaphora: institution nar- 
rative, anamnesis, epiclesis, and intercessions.7) So we seem to 
have in this Egyptian Sanctus setting an ancient piece derived from 
the Alexandrian exegetical tradition, 

Kretschmar denies, however, that Origen’s writings reflect the 
liturgical influence of an already existing anaphoral Sanctus in Alex- 
andria. Rather, he believes it was the Origenist theology that left its 
stamp on the form and understanding of the Sanctus there.(?) For 
Origen, Christ alone is high priest and mediator, and Origen’s under- 
standing of Is 6:2-3 shows no influence of the liturgical Sanctus, (^) 
Such an influence Kretschmar does perceive in the writings of Hier- 
akas of Leontopolis in Egypt at the tum of the fourth-fifth century, 
in his Melchisidekite views, based on Rom 8:26 and Heb 7:3, that 
the Holy Spirit is a priest like Christ, and appeared on carth as Mel- 
chisedek - all of which we learn from Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 
315-403), Panarion 67.1:1-4; 3:2,) written ca. 374-377, Since 
Hierakas appeals directly to the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah) to 
support his ideas, Kretschmar sees this as relating the Sanctus to the 
old paraclete tradition, Furthermore, Kretschmar believes that the 
relation between Origenist theology and the liturgical Sanctus tradi 
tion in Egypt is so close that only a bishop of the Origenist school 
could have introduced it into the anaphora. This must have hap- 
pened no later than the second half of the third century, which leads 
us to Dionysius the Great, bishop of Alexandria from 247-264. (”) 

Summing up for Egypt, then, Kretschmar proposes the follow- 

















1, Origen, following an Egyptian Judeo-Christian apocalyptic 
tradition, interprets Is 6:2-3 as referring to Jesus and the 


€) Krerscuman, Studien 155. 

C) Ibid. 164. 

9 Ibid. 163. 

@)GCS 37 (Enpuantus 3) 132-5. 

(")On this source sce KRETSCHMAR, Studien 71-8; text in R. H. 
Cuanuss, The Ascension of Isaiah (London 1900). 

©) Krerscuwar, Studien 164. 

(9) Studien 180-82. 
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Holy Spirit. At the same time, he understands the Sanctus 
as a revelation of the Trinity. 

2. In the middle of the third (?) century the Sanctus thus 
understood is incorporated into the amaphora in Alexan- 
dria. It is the chant of the two Seraphim, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, who mediate the community's access to God, 
and through whom the community brings its sacrifice of 

to the Father. 

3. The immediate occasion of this development was the trini- 
tarian heresy of Sabellianism. 

4. Later, the Origenist exegesis of the two Seraphim of Is 6:2- 
3 is abandoned, and only the relation of the thrice-holy 
hymn to the Trinity is preserved. ©) 








‘That the Sanctus in Egypt, when it does appear, shows the char- 
acteristics Dix and Kretschmar note in Origen, is clear, It is also 
evident that the Sanctus is central to the flow of the reworked Egyp- 
Wan anaphoral structure, and not just a crude interpolation. (*) 
Kretsehmar is certainly right, (oo, in viewing this Egyptian liturgical 
setting of the Sanctus as the result of the Judeo-Christian, Alexan- 
drian exegesis of Is 6 adopted and developed by Origen, and in con- 
cluding that this influenced the Egyptian anaphoral tradition, and 
that decisively. But when? That this Sanctus is already in place ca. 
350 in Sarapion is clear,(") though Cuming holds it to be an earlier 


C") The Coptic Anaphora of St. Matthew the Evangelist gives a radically 
trinitarian sense to the Sanctus, showing that the later Egyptian tradition had 
completely abandoned the earlier interpretation: A. M. Knorr, Die koptische 
Anaphora des heiligen Evangelisten Matthäus, OC 20 = ser. 3 vol. 7 (1932) 
112. 

È") KRETSCHMAR, Studien 152-8; Dix, Shape (note 14 above) 166-67. 

(1 shall not enter into the question of the authenticity of the mid- 
fourth century Euchology of Sarapion (FUNK Hl, 158-95; anaphora only: PE 
128-33), an Egyptian Greek service book attributed to Sarapion, bishop of 
‘Thmuis in the Province of Augustamnica Prima in Lower Egypt from before 
339 until after 362 (on Thmuis and its bishops, see G. Fepatto, Hierarchia. 
Ecclesiastica Orientalis 2 vols. I: Patriarchatus Constantinopolitanus; II: Pa- 
triarchatus Alexandrinus, Antiochenus, Hierosolymitanus [Padua 1988] Il, 611) 
except to say that in spite of some obvious problems, I do not find the argu- 
ments against authenticity convincing, though most recently, Kretschmar has 
again expressed reserves about it: G. Kretscnmar, La liturgie ancienne dans 
des recherches historiques actuelles, La Maison-Diew 149 (1982) 68-9. The dos- 
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interpolation there, albeit "at am earlier date than in any other 
source."(") So just when, in the years between ca. 250-350, the 
Sanctus was actually interpolated into the Egyptian anaphoral struc- 
ture is by mo means clear on the basis of the evidence adduced. 
Kretschmar believes already in the third century, and though | am 
unable to confirm this dating, I also see no reason to challenge it. 

All this makes it likely that the Egyptian Sanctus tradition is: 


1. Independent of developments elsewhere, 

2. Irreducible, therefore, to other forms of the Sanctus tradi- 
tion, and hence prior to them. 

3. Very early, having entered the Egyptian anaphoral structure 
when it was still in the process of formation. 


sier is reviewed by G.J. Cumin, The Anaphora of St. Mark. A Study in 
Development, Mus 95 (1982) 117. Much has been written on this source, 
though nothing definitive. In addition to its treatment in general works on 
the eucharistic anaphora or on the cucharist in Egypt, sce A. BAUMSTARK, Die 
Anaphora von Thmuis und ihre Cberarbeitung durch den hl. Serapion, Rö- 
mische Quartalschrit. 18 (1904) 123-42; B. Borre, L'Eucologe de Sérapion 
est-il authentique? OC 48 (1964) 50-56; B. Carma, Lanaphore de Sérapion, 
Essai d'exégise, Mus 59 (1946) 425-43 = ID., Travaux liturgiques 11 (Louvain 
1962) 344-58; G.J. Cuminc, Thmuis Revisited: Another Look at the Prayers 
of Bishop Sarapion, Theological Studies 41 (1980) 568-75, who defends the 
document's authenticity (p. $75); K. Gants, Die Serapion-Anaphora, ihrem 
ditesten Bestand mach untersucht, OKS 16 (1967) 33-42; E. Mazza, L'anafora 
di Serapione: una ipotesi di interpretazione. Ephemerides liturgicae 95 (1981) 
510-28: A. D. Nock, Liturgical Notes, 1. The Anaphora of Serapion, JTS 30 
(1929) 381-90; P. E. Roporovtos, Doctrinal Teaching in the “Sacramentary 
Of Serapion of Thmuis, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 9 (1963-64) 
201-14; In., The Sacramentary of Serapion. From a thesis for the degree of 
B. Litt within the University of Oxford, @enoyia 28 (1957) 252-75, 420-39, 
578-91; 29 (1958) 45.54, 208-17; A. Verneuk, La prière eucharistique dans 
T'Euchcloge de Sérapion, Questions liturgiques 62 (1981) 43-51. 1 owe some of 
the above references to Maxwell E. Johnson, a doctoral candidate in liturgical 
studies in the Department of Theology at the University of Notre Dame 
(USA), who is preparing his dissertation on this sacramentary under the 
direction of Prof. Paul F. Bradshaw. Hopefully, Johnson's study will shed 
some more light on the authenticity issue. 
©). CUMING. Thuis Resisited (previous note) 575. 
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TIL Syria 


1, The Apostolic Constitutions (ca. 380) 


In the Antiochia region of Syria the anaphoral Sanctus appears 
ca, 380 in ApConst VIII, 12:27: "Holy, holy, holy Lord Sabaoth, 
heaven and earth [are] full of his glory! Blessed are you unto the 
ages, amen!"(?) This is the same redaction of the liturgical Sanctus 
Asterios cites in Hom. 19, 10, except that ApConst adds after “heav- 
en and earth [are] full of his glory,” the conclusion “blessed are (ei) 
you unto the ages, amen” ~ i.e., Rom 1:25, 9:5, with the verb inter- 
polated. The hymn is addressed to God “the Master-Pantocrator,” 
before whom “bows down the Paraclete, but above all your holy 
child, Jesus Christ our Lord and our God...” Right after the hymn 
the text turns directly to the christological narrative: “For holy are 
you in truth... Holy also is your only-begotten Son, our Lord and 
God Jesus Christ, who..." (VIII, 12:29-30). 














2. John Chrysostom (ante 398) 


From the metropolis of Antioch itself; this same anaphoral 
‘Sanctus, sung by the people and including “heaven and earth are full 
of his glory," but with no mention of a Benedictus in this or any 
redaction, is abundantly testified to in the Antiochene homilies of 
Chrysostom before he went to Constantinople at the beginning of 
398, Chrysostom generally speaks of the hymn as addressed to God 
init ication. (^) 





TV. Cappapocia 


Since Cappadocia was within the Antiochene sphere of liturgical 
influence, I would presume that possible evidence for the Sanctus in 
Cappadocia as early as the second quarter of the fourth century 


C) SC 336:192. 

£9 Eg, In illud: Vidi Dominum. hom. 1, 3, PG 56:100; In 2 Cor kom. 
18, 3, PG 61:527: In Eph hom. 14, 4, PG 62:104; cf. F, VAN DE Pavano, 
Zur Geschichte der MeBltursie in Antiockeia und Konstantinopel gregen Ende 
des vierten Jahrhunderts (OCA 187, Rome 1970) 276-87. 
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should reflect a practice already in place in Antioch at the same 
time if not earlier, even if our earliest Antiochene witnesses 10 the 
Sanctus, discussed in the previous section, are half a century later, In 
the case of the Sanctus, as with other liturgical units, the date of its 
origins and the date when we first see it in the extant sources are 
not always the same: such sources certainly furnish a terminus post 
quem non, not necessarily one ante quem non. 

The problem has to do with our next Sanctus documents, a se- 
ries of homilies generally attributed to a certain Asterios Sophistes of 
Cappadocia, (") an attribution recently challenged in favor of a later 
author, date, and place, as we shall see, 


1. Asterios Sophistes (ca. 337) 


Hansjörg Auf der Maur has proposed a hitherto ignored early 
witness to the anaphoral Sanctus: Asterios Sophistes of Cappadocia. 
(f ca. 341), a convert, possibly from Judaism, who had apostatized 
in the persecution of Maximian (286-305)(*) and was received back 
into communion after due penance.(") Though Asterios’ apostasy 
had effectively excluded him from entering the clergy, he was unusu- 
ally active in ecclesiastical affairs, preaching in Cappadocia and Syria 
even during liturgical services, a very rare thing for a layman in 
those days,() especially a layman once tainted with extreme Arian- 
ism who remained a subordinationist all his life. Asterios travelled 
often to Syria and Palestine, and seems to have attended the Council 
of Jerusalem in 335. We last hear of him accompanying Deanus, 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, to the Council of Antioch in 
341.07) 

Asterios’ homilies, the source that interests us here, are dated ca. 
337. In two of them, the paschal Hom. 15, 16, and Hom. 29, 10, on 








(*) CPG 2815. 
(*)On the reign of Maximianus Herculeus, see PAULY-WISSOWA. 

186-2516. 

(")On Asterios, see Aur oer Maur 2-6; G; Gersi, Kirche, Synagogue 
und Taufe in den Psalmenkomilien des Asterios Sophistes (Vienna 1978) 
18. 

(0) See K. Devenave, Laienpredikt, LTK 6:747-48; cf, ApConst VIII, 
32:16-17, SC 336:239-40. 

09) Ct. Maxsi 2:1350; Sozome, HE IIl, 5, PG 67:1044; J. Herse, His- 
toire des conciles 1.2 (Paris 1907) 702-733. 


n. 
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the psalms, Asterios has the heavenly choirs chanting the angelic 
Sanctus of Is 6:3.(9) The following points are especially worth not- 
ing: 

1. In both passages the homilist also cites the Erk 3:12 Bene- 
dictus, as in the Sanctus of the synagogue Yorser and Ap- 
Const VIL, 35:3.) 

2. In Hom. 15 the chant is addressed to the risen and as- 
cended Lord, though the addressee is less clear in Hom. 
29.9) 

3. Even more significant, perhaps, is the fact that Asterios, 
Hom, 29, 10, cites the Sanctus with the Christian gloss, 
“Heaven and earth [are] full of his glory,” (9) just as in 
ApConst VIL, 12:27.(4) 





The context of the homilies is liturgical. The service is the Eas- 
ter Vigil, and though it is not said so explicitly, it seems that the 
Sanctus was sung at it. For the homilist's whole point is to show 
that Christ's victory has joined earth and heaven into one choir, 
making it possible for the children of earth to glorify Christ together 
with the heavenly choirs.(*) It is precisely through baptism, which 
had just taken place at the vigil, that the faithful ~ and only they - 
are enabled to take part in the praise. After Eusebius (section F.1 
above), this is the first reference to the earthly worshippers, not just 
the angels, joining in the heavenly praise of the liturgical Sanctus, (^) 
a notion found in the Jewish QeduiSah ca. 130-160, in Rabbi Juda, 
Tosefia Berakoth 1, 9b(") and in the second-century Semoneh-"ess- 
rh) where the congregation and the presider alternate the Qe- 





(^) Relevant texts in RicnARD 115, 233. 

(") Ibid. 90, Cf. Part 1 of this study, section CILT, OCP 57 (1991) 
302-4, 

(9) AUF DER MAUR 86, 

(©) Ibid. 89-90. 

(^) See above at note 33. 

(*) AUF DER MAUR 86. 

(Ibid. 87. 1 Clem 34:7 (see Part 1, section C12, OCP 57 [1991] 299- 
300) exhorts the faithful to imitate the angels in glorifying God, but docs not 
say they do so with the same chant. 

(^) Krerscumar, Neue Arbeiten lI, 83. 

(P) PE 45-46; cl. E. Werner, The Genesis of the Liturgical Sanctus, in 
JA. WisrRUP (ed), Essays Presented to Egon Wellesz (Oxford 1966) 22. 
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dussah. Previously, only the leader recited it.(**) This participation in 
the chant of the angels will become a topos in later Christian inter- 
pretations of the eucharistic Sanctus.(*) Auf der Maur concludes that 
we have here our first christianization of the synagogue Qedussah, its 
Jewish origins clearly betrayed by the way in which the Sanctus is 
strung together with other biblical texts (Ezk 3:12; Ps 23/24:7; Lk 
2:13:19.0) 

I need not rehearse all the arguments of Auf der Maur's con- 
vincing case that we have here the echo of a Christian liturgical 
Sanctus derived from Jewish usage. But this still does not prove a 
use of the Sanctus in the anaphora. For that, we must turn to Aster- 
ios, Hom. 16, 15, a passage that provides the keystone of Auf der 
Maur's reconstruction. | number cach sentence of the passage to 
facilitate reference in the following discussion: 

1. But also now from the mouth of children and sucklings has 
praise been prepared, 2. For see the newly.llumined (veopwriorous, 
the just baptized neophytes} like immaculate children conceived from 
‘on high; 3. [see] how they, who once soiled the mouth with impure 
Songs, 4. right now [pn] sing psalms [yaħpoùs], moved by the Holy 
Spirit. . and right now for the first time sing (pmt spórtos Aéroven} 
the hymn of the faithful [rv Guvoy tàv miozOv}, 6. and send up a 
praise which they have never heard. (°) 

















The scenario is the Easter Vigil eucharist, for it is clear that the 
faithful being addressed can sce the newly baptized neophytes (2). 
Hence the bishop has completed the rites in the baplistry and the 
neophytes have already joined the community which had been keep- 
ing the customary vigil, with lections, in the basilica while awaiting 
the entrance of the procession from the baptistry. Now united with 
the rest of the faithful, the neophytes sing psalms (4) and the “hymn 
of the faithful” (5), a hymn of praise (6) they have neither sung (5) 
nor even heard (6) before. 

What could this hymn be? No argument can be made from the 








(*) Kretscumar, Neue Arbeiten 1, 83. 

(9) Eg. Cynit/Joun oF JERUSALEM, Cat. 5, 6, SC 126bis: 154-5; GREGO- 
ny oF Nyssa, De iis qui baptismum differunt, PG 46:421C; CHRYSOSTOM, In 
Eph hom. 14, 4, PG 62:104. 

() Aur DER Maur 90-91. On Jews in Cappadocia and Jewish influence 
‘on Christianity there, see Gris, Kirche (note 37 above) 9-27. 

(©) RicaRo 122, my translation. 
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nomenclature. “Psalms, hymns, odes" (Col 3:16; Eph 5:19) are em- 
ployed broadly in Christian Greek for any song or chant,(?) though 
“psalm” means primarily the biblical psalms. “Yvos, “hymn of 
praise,” is used of the biblical psalms as well as other chants, and 
later the Sanctus is commonly referred to by this term.(*) From the 
liturgical context of the homily one can deduce the following: 


1. The chant is part of the mass. 

2. It is a hymn of praise. 

3. It is not a biblical psalm. 

4, Since the newly baptized never heard it before, it is part of 
the arcanum, part of the eucharistic liturgy that follows the 
dismissals of the catechumens and photizomenoi, part of 
the “Liturgy of the Faithful,” 


Only two realistic possibilities meet these characteristics: Aster- 
ios is referring, 1) to the entire eucharistic part of the service, or 2) 
to some particular chant within it, 1 do not know of any instance of 
1) ie, in which üpvoc refers to the anaphora ‘out court, though 
evyapioria can mean a hymn of praise that is not the eucharist in 
the restricted, technical sense in which we now use the term.(*) Fur- 
thermore, it is most unlikely that Asterios would have referred to 
the anaphora as a hymn sung by the whole congregation. So he must 
mean alternative 2), i.e., some particular chant during the eucharistic 
part of the synaxis, At this early period the only possibility would be 
some non-psalmic chant of the anaphora or communion rites. The 
earliest available evidence shows that the two chants at the transfer 
of gifts and during communion were both psalmic. That leaves the 
anaphoral Sanctus, the response to the Sancta sanctis communion 
call,(**) and, perhaps, some additional anaphoral praise-chant such as 





() CE. G. W. H. Laur, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961) 1431, 
1539-40, 1555: AUF DER MAUR 76, citing Eusemius, HE V, 28:5, GCS 9.1 
ŒEusemus 2.1) $00; SC 41:75; J. Krou, Die christliche Hymnodik bis zu. 
Klemens von Alexandreia (Darmstadt. 1968) 4-7. 

(*) Lampe (previous note) 1431. 

C) KROLL, Hyminodik (note 53 above) 7. 

(*) See R. TAFT, "Holy Things for the Saints”: The Ancient Call to Com- 
on and its Response, in: G. Austen (ed), Fountain of Life. In Memory 
Niels K. Rasmussen. O.P. (NPM Studies in Church Music and Liturgy 

Washington DC 1991) 87-102. 
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the Zé duvodpev in Byzantine usage and elsewhere,(*) as possible 
“hymns of praise.” 

A more remote possibility would be some other item of the 
arcanum like the Our Father or the creed. I would agree with Auf 
der Maur that the Our Father can be discounted. (*) It is never 
referred to as a hymn, and besides, it was not unknown to the newly 
baptized since it had been “handed over" to the candidates earlier 
in the initiation process,(*) and recited by them for the first time as 
soon as they emerged from the font.(®) I am not so confident, how- 
ever, that one can exclude the creed. Of course we know that the 
symbol was not a permanent part of eastern eucharists until the 
sixth century,(*) but that does not exclude a solemn chanting of the 
creed at the mass of the Easter Vigil, after the entrance of the newly 
baptized, At any rate one cannot exclude the creed by arguing that it 
is never referred to as a "hymn. "(*) At the end of the fifth century 
Ps-Dionysius could mean just that by his "catholic hymn” (xa0o- 
Jah üuvoloyía) in EH IM, 2 and 3:7.?) That is how John Scho- 
lasticus, bishop of Scythopolis in Palestine (536-550), interprets it in 
his scholia (post $32) incorporated by Maximus Confessor into his 
interpretation of Ps.-Dionysius’ work. (“) 











(P) Sce BRIGHTMAN 88,10-16, 178.18-19, 329.9-10, 438,12-14; G. J, Cum- 
ING, The Liturgy of St. Mark (OCA 234, Rome 1990) 43,9; A. GERHARDS, 
Die griechische Gregoriosanaphora. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Eucharis- 
tischen Hochgebets (LQF 65, Münster 1984) 34.193-4; PE 226, 236, 267, 271, 
287, 290, 296, 305, 307, 312, 317, 322, 329, 335, 339, 352, 364, 377, 384, 
393; cf. J-M. Hanssens, Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalibus I-II 
(Rome 1930, 1932) 1II, 451-2 (no. 1321). 

(AUF DER Maur 78. 

()Sec, for example, TeRTUttAn, De oratione 1.6, 9.1, CCL 1:257-8, 
262-3; CvPRIAN, De dominica oratione 1-2, 28, CCL 3A:90, 1074 
Dore or Morsursris, Hom. 11, 2, ST 145:283. Cf. A. HAMMAN, Le Noire 
Père dans la catéchèse des Pères de l'Église, La Maison-Dieu 85 (1966) 41-68; 
R. Jonanny, La prière du Seigneur chez les Pères, Parole et pain 12 (18 janv. 
1966) 5-33. 

(©)See, for example, ApConst VIL, 45:1, SC 336:106; Jons Chnysos- 
Tow, In Col hom. 6, 4, PG 62:342; Jerone, Dialogus contra Pelagianos, 
3.15, PL 23:613. 

(9) Tar, Great Entrance 398-402. 

(9) Avr DER MAUR 78. 

(9) PG 3:425C, 436C. 

(09 Scholia 3, PG 4:136. On the attribution of the Maximus scholia to 
John of Scythopolis, see H. U. von BALTHASAR, Das Problem der Dionysius- 
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The eucharistic liturgy described by Ps-Dionysius has the fol- 
lowing structure: 
|. Dismissal of the catechumens and other classes 
. Guarding of the doors 
. "Catholic Hymn” 
. Transfer and deposition of gifts 
Prayer. 
. Peace to all 
Pax 
. Diptychs(^) 
9, Lavabo 
10. Unveiling of the gifts 
11. Anaphora 


In EH Il, 2, after the lections, the catechumens, energoumenoi, 
and penitents are dismissed. Then the priests and deacons 
place on the altar the sacred bread and the cup of blessing, preceded 
by the singing of the catholic confession by the entire fullness of the 
church (spoopoloymütions ind navtds 100 thg bxximofas zànpúpatos 
‘Hs KaBohnTs opvoloyías) (4) 
A bit later, EH III, 3:7 gives the following, fuller description of the 
confession, After explaining the significance of the dismissals, Diony- 
jus continues: 











‘The most sacred ministers of the most sacred things and those fond of 


seeing holy things... sing by means of a catholic hymn (Guvodor'g 
Kaloxi) the praise of the beneficent and munificent principle by 
which were revealed to us the saving mysteries that celebrate the sa- 
cred deification of the initiated. Some call this hymn (@uvov) a confes- 
sion (Suoloyíav), others the symbol of worship (tii; @onoxeiaç tò 
Giuffohov), still others - more divinely, I think - a hierarchical thanks- 
giving (ispapguciv sizapiotiay), since it sums up all the holy gifts that 
tome to us from God. It seems to me that it is the account of all the 
works of God on our behalf, celebrated in song. After he had benevo- 
Jently established our existence and life, and formed in us the divine 
likeness according to beautiful archetypes, he put us in possession of a 


‘Scholien, in: 1b., Kosmische Liturgie. Das Weltbild Maximus’ des Bekenners 
(nd ed. Einsiedeln 1961), 644-672. 

(©) In Tarr, Great Entrance 48-49, 1 mistakenly reversed the correct po- 
sitions of lavabo and diptychs. 

(^) PG 3:425C.. 
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more divine condition and elevation. When he witnessed the loss of 
divine gifts that came to us through our imprudence, he called us back 
to our original state by a restoration of blessings and the complete 
assumption of our nature in order to make good the most perfect par- 
ticipation in his own [nature]. Thus, he gave us a share in God and in 
divine things. (°) 


This might appear to be a description of salvation history as 
narrated in an economic anaphora like BAS, were that interpretation 
not excluded by Dionysius’ earlier, full description of the order of 
the mass in EH II, 2, as well as from the liturgical elements that 
follow the cited passage in EH III, 3:8-13: the deposition of the gifts 
and the kiss of peace (3:8), the diptychs (3:9), the lavabo (3:10), the 
anaphora (3:11-12), communion (3:13), thanksgiving and dismissal 
(3:14-15), This makes it clear that the “hymn” in question preceded 
the anaphora. 

Hence I believe this “catholic hymn" could be some sort of 
creed Dionysius is referring to, in spite of the skepticism I had pre- 
viously expressed regarding this interpretation. (^) Several mss of the 
Dionysian text confirm this with the variant reading that replaces 
Spvoroyia with óuokoyía, which is synonymous with oúpßoħov, the 
profession of faith.() In The Celestial Hierarchy VII, 4, however, 
Dionysius uses the term duvodoyiag for the Sanctus/Benedictus, (9) 
so it is clear that one can build no case from his terminology. 

But I need not solve that problem. The only point that needs 
making here is the possibility of a “hymn” in the “liturgy of the 
faithful" that is neither the Sanctus nor the eucharist as a whole. I 
am simply trying to be fair to the evidence, which does show that 
Asterios’ Suivos could possibly refer to a creed at the Easter service, 
though in fact 1 consider Auf der Maur's interpretation far more 
plausible and, indced, fully convincing. 











(©)PG 3:436; trans. adapted from DIONYSIUS THE PstUbo-ARrOPAGI 
The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, trans. T.L. Cama. (Lanham Md/NY/Lon: 
don 1981) 42, 

(9) Tarr, Great Entrance 398. 

(*) Denys LAnforactre, La Hiérarchie céleste, introd. R. RoQUIS, étude. 
et texte critiques G. Hen. trad. et notes M. pr GANDILLAC (2nd cd. SC SBbis, 
Paris 1970) xiii and note 4; CaMPseLt (note 67 above) 164 note 162; cl. 146 
mote 103. 

COSC S8bis (previous note) 118. 
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2. Gregory of Nyssa (+ 394) 


Some fifty years after Asterios, St. Basil the Great's younger 
brother Gregory (f 394), bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia from 371- 
376, 378-394, refers to the anaphoral Sanctus in terms remarkably 
like Asterios. In his Homily against those who defer baptism, Grego- 
Ty addresses a catechumen who has done just that: 
Join with the mystical fie. baptized) people and learn secret words 
Géyous zopprizoog. Say with us those things that also the six-winged 


Seraphim say, singing a hymn of praise (ij.vodvea) with the initiated 
(reheiwy) Christians. (^) 


This key text from the same province as, presumably, Asterios, 
Hom. 16, 5, in the same century, and in the same context of the 
liturgical effects immediately consequent to paschal baptism, con- 
firms Auf der Maur's thesis. To whom the hymn is addressed, how- 
ever, is not specified. 


3. Conclusion 


In summary, then, it would appear that by ca, 337-341 Chris- 
tians in Cappadocia had: 

1. Borrowed the Qeduššah of Jewish morning prayer together 
with the Benedictus of Ezk 3:12; 

2. Christianized the Sanctus by adding the gloss “heaven and 
earth [are] full of his glory,” 

3. And, at least in one text, by addressing it to the Risen 
Christ; 

4, Introduced the Sanctus with Ezk 3:12 Benedictus first into 
their morning prayer; 

5. Then into the Easter Vigil eucharist; 

6. And ultimately into every eucharist. 





When the final step (6) was taken remains moot, as does whether 
the christological address (3) can be generalized, or should rather be. 
attributed to the Easter Vigil context of Asterios’ homily. 

At any rate, all this dovetails nicely with the best contemporary 
research concerning the introduction of the liturgical Sanctus in the 


(9) PG 46:421C 
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Latin West(?) As we saw, Kabler traces the Te deum Sanctus back 
to Iberian Easter illations or prefaces, and Gamber has uncovered 
other third-fourth century (?) Gallican and Mozarabic Easter prefaces 
with Sanctus. But I have already dealt with this material above in 
Part I, section E.(”) 


4, The Authenticity Challenge 


But what if the homilies attributed to Asterios are not Cappa- 
docian? In a recent study, Wolfram. zig has challenged Marcel 
Richard's and Eiliv Skards’ attribution of these texts to the Cappa- 
docian Asterios Sophistes.(*) Kinzig would attribute them, instead, 
to a later Asterios (floruit 385-410), a Nicene-orthodox from Pale 
tine or, more likely, Antioch 

What are we to make of this? In the first place, Karl-Heinz 
Uthemann has dubbed “hasty (vorschnell)" Kinzig's claim, greeted 
positively by more than one reviewer,(’*) that “the hypotheses of 
Richard must therefore be seen as having been refuted,"(*) a chal- 
lenge to which Kinzig has replied point for point.(”) But regardless 
of the outcome of this debate, which I have no intention of entering 
here, I do not think the issue will demand changes in my conclu- 
sions, for the following reasons: 

1. The shape of the Sanctus in these Asterios homilies (with 
Benedictus of Ezk 2) would exclude an Egyptian/hagio- 
polite connection, 

2. An Antiochene provenance of the homilies, preferred by 
Kinzig. leaves my hypothesis intact. 

















(7) Seo Krerscistan, Neue Arbeiten 1, $2, 

OCP 57 (1991) 306. 

(C) Kinza, Search. Kinzig summarizes his views in Asterius Amasinus, 
Asterius Sophista or Asterius Ignotus? Reflections on the Authorship of the 
“Homilies on the Psalms” (ed. Marcel Richard), SP 20 (Oxford 1989) 15- 
3. 

(9) W. KINZIG, Asterius Sophista oder Asterius Ignotus? Eine Antwort, VC 
4$ (1991) 389-398, lists them on pp. 388 and 397 note 2; for others with 
similar views, cf. 1p., Search 13. 

()KinziG, Search 157; see UrtrwANN, review in VC 45 (1991) 194- 
203. 

()KINAG, Eine Antwort (note 75 above). 
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3. For if we exclude Palestine (Kinzig favors Antiochia with- 
out excluding Palestine, but 1 exclude it for the reason giv- 
en in no. 1), the homilies are either from Cappadocia or 
Antiochia. 

4. If from Cappadocia, which lay within the Antiochene 
sphere of liturgical influence, the liturgy they describe must 
have got its Sanctus from Antioch anyway. 


So either way points to Antioch, and fits equally well with my 
view. 


V. MESOPOTAMIA, 


Thus far | have avoided the much debated Mesopotamian Ana- 
phora of the Apostles Addai and Mari.(*) The earliest, tenth-cley- 
enth century ms of AM, an anaphora which most would agree goes 
back to the third century, has the Sanctus.(*) Not all would agree, 
however, that the Sanctus was part of the third century Urtext, 
though that position is arguable and Macomber and Spinks defend 
it.) But I do not need to prove or disprove that position. For no 
matter how far back the AM Sanctus goes, no one argues that other 
traditions got their Sanctus from Mesopotamia, an influence that 
would be highly unlikely per se, and for which there is no evidence 
anyway. 





Vl. AN ALEXANDRIA-JERUSALEM-ANTIOCH Axis? 


The basic question still remains unanswered: who got the ana- 
Phoral Sanctus from whom? Egypt and the Jerusalem Sanctus of 


C") In fact, I include consideration of AM here only because my graduate 
student John Klentos questioned me about its omission in the light of the 
3rd c. dating some authors would assign to its Sanctus. 

()Macoumer, Addai and Mari 362-3. 

(©)W.F, Macowinra, The Ancient Form of the "Anaphora of the Apos- 
iles," in: N.G. Garsoran, T.F. Mathews, R. W. THOMSON (cds), East of 
Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative Period (Washington DC 
1982) 73-88, esp. 74, 76-7, 86: B. D. Spis, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic 
Prayer (Cambridge 1991) 57-61. 
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CyrilJohn, Cat. 5, 6, share Origenist traits. Cappadocia and Syria 
share a common tradition with the hagiopolite Sancius in its defini- 
tive form in JAS. How is one to sort out the respective in- 
fluences? 

A priori, on the basis of what we already know about the trafic- 
flow in the development of eastern liturgy, one might be tempted to 
favor fourth-century Jerusalem, a main center of innovative liturgical 
creativity and diffusion, as the point of entry for the anaphoral Sanc- 
tus. Egypt was a maverick, generally going its own way, so that when 
one sees Alexandrian oddities in another liturgy, one is inclined to 
attribute them to Egypt. Since hagiopolite creativity was usually imi- 
tated on a much broader scale, if the peculiarly Egyptian Sanctus 
setting had originated in Jerusalem, one would expect to find it in 
widespread use, and not limited to Egyptian and derived Ethiopic 
anaphoras (except for the single Jerusalem witness of Cyril/John). 

As for the Antiochia-Cappadocia connection, before the rise of 
Constantinople Antioch was the dominant center of liturgical diffu- 
sion throughout Asia Minor, and so - again, a priori - one would 
lean toward Antioch as the source of commonality among the tradi- 
tions under its liturgical sway. And the degree of liturgical inter- 
change between the rite of Edessa, main center of liturgical influence 
in Syriac Mesopotamia, and its neighbors within the Roman Empire, 
provides a plausible Mesopotamian connection to explain how the 
East Syrians could have got their hands on the AM Sanctus just as 
easily they did on other elements originally foreign to their tradi- 
") 














1. From Alexandria to Jerusalem? 


The nub of the relation between the Sanctus in Alexandria and 
Jerusalem is of course the original form of the hagiopolite Sanctus. 
Two points are at issue: 


1. Does the Sanctus of Cyril/John, Cat. 5, 6, represent an Ori- 
genist influence in Jerusalem during the episcopate of John 
T, as Kretschmar cogently argues? 


(9?) W.F. Macomnex, A Theory on the Origins of the Syrian, Maronite 
and Chaldean Rites, OCP 39 (1973) 235-242, as well as his article cited in 
the previous note. 
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2. And if so, does this represent the original hagiopolite Sanc- 
tus redaction, or a departure from an earlier, Antiochene- 
type Sanctus in JAS? 


From Alexandria to Jerusalem in the second half of the fourth 
century is not a long step. The hagiopolite anaphoral Sanctus in 
Cyril/John, Cat. 5, 6, has characteristics in common with Egypt that 
are not found in JAS 





1. A clear distinction between the many-faced Cherubim and 
the two Seraphim, 

2. A short redaction of the Sanctus, without the Benedictus. 

3. The Sanctus addressed to the Father alone, not to the Trin- 
ity. 


But there are also differences. In JAS the Sanctus is not the 
highpoint of the sacrifice of praise, as in Egypt, nor a foreign body 
that seems to split the anaphora in two, as in some Syrian anapho- 
ras, Rather, the Sanctus introduces the thanksgiving for creation and 
redemption, which comes not in the pre- but in the postsanctus. 
This, Kretschmar believes, cannot be original; and does not help us 
locate the original site of the Sanctus in the liturgy described in Car. 
5,60) 

That may be begging the question, however. For if Euscbius is 
indeed referring to the hagiopolite Sanctus as found in JAS already 
before 325 ~ and 1 think he is - then it would be equally possible to 
accept the substance of Kretschmar's argument on the Origenist 
provenance of the Sanctus in Cat. 5, 6 (a view which, however, 
dagnel considers "un peu hasardeuse"(?)), without that affecting in 
any way the possibly carlier Jerusalem Sanctus tradition as witnessed 
in JAS, where the Sanctus is addressed to the Father (the postsanc- 
tus gloss of the textus receptus of JAS(") is obviously a later anti 
Arian interpolation) as in Car. 5, 6, and - at least in Eusebius - 
there is no mention of the Benedictus. 

The fact that John II of Jerusalem, to whom Kretschmar attri 
butes the Jerusalem catechetical homilies,(*)) was a defender of Ori- 














(5) On the whole question see KRETSCHMAR, Studien 168-69. 

(0) SC 126bis:155 note 

(P) See notes 4-5 above. 

(0) Krersciitar, Studien 166. On this issue see above at note $ 
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gen in the first Origenist conflict, (*) does not prove that in Cat. 5, 
6, John deviates from the already existing hagiopolite Sanctus tradi- 
tion.(") Furthermore, if point 1 above is indeed redolent of Egypt, it 
could also just reflect the biblical text of Is 6:2-3. And points 2-3 
are not strong arguments for drawing a parallel between Egypt and 
the Jerusalem Sanctus. The short redaction in Cat. 5, 6, is too short: 
shorter than either the Egyptian or Antiochene-type Sanctus, which 
could simply mean that the homilist is referring to the chant by inci- 
pit without citing it integrally. At any rate, | do not think we can 
build from this alone a case for the Egyptian provenance of the ha- 
giopolite Sanctus. 


2. The Addressee of the Sanctus 


The same must be said for point 3, the address of the Sanctus 
10 the Father alone. This reflects the early tradition everywhere, and 
is commonplace at this date, Synagogue usage addresses the Sanctus 
to God the creator. In the exegesis of Origen, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit render the Sanctus to the Father, and this was its original 
sense in the Egyptian anaphora (Sarapion), according to Kretsch- 
mar.(*) It is addressed 10 the Father in Cyril/John, Cat. 5, 6 and, 





(For a recent succinct description of the origins of this crisis, see 
U.Zanern, Les “Lettres” de saint Antoine et la naissance du monachisme, 
NRT 113 (1991) 92 note 12: “En bref, on peut dire que la crise origéniste, 
qui fut surtout une querelle entre diverses personnalités, partit de saint Épi- 
phane (évéque de Salamine 4 Chypre de 365 a 403, et grand pourfendeur 
d'hérisies), lequel dénonca les «erreurs» d'Oripéne; en fait, ces reproches 
iraient pas justifiés, puisqu'on les addressait 4 Origene à propos de ques- 
tions qui n'avaient surgi que longlemps aprés sa mort - mais les Anciens 
m'avaient pas les sens du développement de l'histoire. Les milieux monast 
ques étaient déjà divisés depuis longtemps sur la théologie d'Origéne: altisée 
par des rivalités personnelles, la controverse tourna à l'aigre et, après Jérusal- 
em ct l'Égypte, atteindra Constantinople, où clle contribuera à la déposition 
de saint Jean Chrysostome. En Égypte, le patriarche Théophile avait fini par 
prendre violemment position contre les moines du parti origéniste - qui con- 
stituaient de fait l'élite intellectuelle ~, ct il les chassa de leur monastère ct les 
persécuta; la conséquence en sera la baisse considérable du niveau intellectuel. 
des moines, ct surtout une méfiance marquée contre tout ce qui pouvait pass- 
er pour une activité de l'intelligence." 

(F) Cf. Kretsciiwar, Studien 169. 

(9) Krerscumas, Neue Arbeiten I 79. 81. 
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doubtless, was so also in UrJAS,(%) as well as in the Antiochene 
tradition represented by clpConst VIIL:27, This is in perfect accord 
with the early Jewish address, and with the emphasis on thanksgiv- 
ing for creation in the early Syrian presanctus. For Kretschmar, how- 
ever, the shift in address is a crux interpretum. By the end of the 
fourth century the creation motif has receded: in Theodore of Mop- 
‘suestia, Hom. 16, 6-10, the interpretation is decidedly trinitarian.(°) 
Such an interpretation of the liturgical Sanctus surfaces in Egypt 
around the same lime.(") The earliest witness is the conclusion of 
the anti-Eusebian tract /n illud omnia mihi tradita sunt 6,0) a late 
fourth-century work attributed to Athanasius of Alexandria (ca, 295- 
328) but probably not authentic, This hermeneutical shift is caught 
up in the fourth-century Arian and Origenist disputes.(?) Though 
Origen, In Is hom. 1, 2, had affirmed that the Seraphim chanting 
“Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus propter hoc servant mysterium Trinita- 

C) his interpretation of the two Seraphim as Son and Holy 
Spirit had been exploited, inevitably, by the Arians. In response, ca. 
375 Didymus the Blind of Alexandria (ca. 310/13-398) gives a trini- 
tarian sense to the Sanctus in his Liber de Spiritu Sancto 29,(%) in 
the Adversus Eunomium $ (wrongly attributed to Basil),(*) and we 
see the same in the De Trinitate 1.19, 31 and I1.L1,() which Didy- 
mus may have authored too, as well as in Ps.-Athanasius, De incar- 
natione contra Arianos 10.09) From Didymus this exegesis enters the 











(9) See notes 4-5 above. 

ST 145:543-51; cf. Knetscnmar, Studien 170, 

Kuerscumar, Neue Arbeiten Il, 81, correcting his earlier view in 
Studien, 

(C) PG 25:217-20 = CPG 2099, 

("See L. Cnavounien, Querelle origeniste et controverses trinitaires à 
propos du Tractatus contra Origenem de visione Isaiae, VC 14 (1960) 9-14, 
esp, 10-12. Cf. Kretscmar, Neue Arbeiten ll, 79-80, to whom 1 owe this 
and the following sources concerning this question. 

(*) GCS 33 (OriGeNES 8) 244 lines 23-24. 

(©) PG 39: 059BC = CPG 2544. 

(5) PG 29:721C-724A = CPG 2571, 2837, to which add: W. M. Haves, 
Didymus the Blind is the Author of "Adversus Eunomium” IV/V, SP 173 
(Oxford 1982) 1108-1114, 

(7) PG 39:364ff, 424C-425A. 657M, 744A. 797B, 800C = CPG 2570. 

C") PG 26:1000-1 = CPG 2806. Some authors attribute this work to Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra (f ca. 375), anti-Arian supporter of Athanasius at Nicea I 
(323), later condemned at Constantinople E (381) for his quasi-Sabellianism. 
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West via Jerome, who from 381 uses Didymus against Origen in Ep. 
ISA, 4-7,0) though the address of the eastern liturgical Sanctus to 
the Father is still accepted as the norm in this polemical literature. 
Ps-Ambrose, Libellus de Spiritu Sancto IV.2, written. in Northern 
Italy at the beginning of the fifth century, provides a clear exam- 
ple: 





Unde etiam tractum est per omnes fere orientales ceclesas et nonnul- 
las occidentales, ut in oblationibus sacrificiorum, quae Deo Patri offer- 
rentur, una cum sacerdote voce populus utatur, id est: Sancius, Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus Dominus Sabaoth, plena est omnis terra maiestatis eius, 
Ergo secundum hoc constat prophetiam ad personam Dei patris referri 
 oponere.(9) 

So if the shift to a trinitarian emphasis in the liturgical Sanctus 
began in Alexandria in the second half of the fourth century, it must 
have appeared in Palestine and Syria shortly thereafter.(') Both 
Theodore of Mopsuestia(!) and Athanasius/Ps.-Athanasius(!®) wit- 
ness to this exegesis by the last quarter of the fourth century, though 
the liturgical texts of the same period as yet show no traces of this 
interpretation. 


3. An Antiochene Provenance? 


But what about Antiochia and/or its derivative Cappadocian 
witnesses, where early on, Hom. 15, 16, attributed to Asterios or to 
a later Syrian writer, and thus in either case ultimately from the 
Antiochene area of liturgical diffusion, addresses the Sanctus to the 
risen, glorified Christ?(!) Kretschmar believes that the Antiochene 
christological Sanctus may antedate the influence on that tradition of 
the later Egyptian anti-Arian trinitarianizing of the thrice-holy hymn. 





On the works of Marcellus, see M. Terz, Zur Theologie des Markell von 
Ankyra, 1: Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte 75 (1964) 217-270; M1: 79 (1968) 
3-42; IM: 83 (1972) 145-194; here 1: 261-2. 

(P) CSEL. 54:77-84 (ef. no. 9, p. 80). 

(VL Chavourien, Un Libellus Pseudo-Ambrosien sur le Sait 
Sacris erudiri 11 (1960) 136-92 (text 141-51). 

(OY CE. Keerscuman, Neue Arbeiten Il, 8l. 

(9) Hom. 16, 36, ST 145:591, 

(9) References above, notes 92, 98. 

(02) The addressee in Asterios, Hom, 19, 9-10, RICHARD 233, is not clear 
CE. Aur DER MAUR 84-85, 
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This could mean that the Antiochene anaphora had the Sanctus be- 
fore it was introduced into the eucharist in Egypt.) Christological 
lerpretations of the anaphoral Sanctus wili appear also in Egyptian 
sources, (™) but I do not believe the christological Sanctus in Egypt 
or elsewhere can be considered the pristine, mainline hermeneutic. If 
that is not true of the Sancta sanctis, where the christological inter- 
pretation is earlier, as I have tried to prove elsewhere, ("") one can- 
not draw a parallel between this and the Sanctus: the Sancta sanctis 
is a communion chant, where the christological interpretation is 
‘compulsory. 

But what of the Matthean Benedictus, first attached to the Sanc- 
tus in Antiochene sources? Was not this patently christological text 
of Mt 21:9 attracted to the anaphora by a christological understand- 
ing of the Sanctus? Against this is the fact that even if, for the sake 
of argument, one were to concede greater antiquity to the christolog- 
ical Sanctus in Antiochene usage, the Matthean Benedictus makes its 
appearance there only after the address of the Sanctus to the Father 
has taken hold. Furthermore, experience with liturgical and patristic 
literature from this period makes me skeptical of presuming too 
much logic in the composition of texts: if the Benedictus is christo- 
logical, then the Sanctus to which it was attracted must have been 
too. Far more likely a reason for the substitution of the Matthean 
text for the Benedictus of Ezk 3:12 would be the simple fact that 
the presence of the Benedictus from Ezk 3:12 gave someone the idea 
to use a Christian, New Testament verse with the same incipit in- 
stead. 

Indeed, the shi to the trinitarian interpretation could have 
‘equally well prepared the way in the Antiochene eucharist for the 
move to the Matthean Benedictus, decidedly christological in tone, 
which occurs around the same time. In early Antiochene-type ana- 
phoras like CHR/APSyr it fits snugly into the trinitarian flow of the 








(0) Kurrscisws, Studien 176-8; but K. believes the Sanctus in Constan- 
tinople was trinitarian from the start: 148 note 2. 

(iH) P. J. Suresrenn, "Sechs christliche Texte aus der Amsterdamer Pa- 
pyrussammlung,” Studia papyrofogica 9 (1970) 98 no. IV; K. Taru, "Christ- 
liche Papyri," IV, Archiv für Paprrusforschung 23 (1974) 381; cf. the Egyptian 
tablet cited above in Part 1, section AIL OCP $7 (1991) 286-7; and the 
Anaphora of St. Matthew cited in note 29 above. 

(02) See my study cited in note 56 above. 
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anaphora, where it assists in linking the praise of the presanctus with 

the postsanctus narrative of the christological economy of salva- 

tion: 
Holy (Father), Holy (Son), Holy (Spirit, Lord Sabaoth! Heaven and 
earth are full of your glory! Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is he who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest, With these 
heavenly powers, we 100 say holy are you indeed, O Father, who sent 
us your only-begotten Son... And we ask you in turn to send your 
Holy Spirit on this offering ..., ete. (°) 





G. CONCLUSION 


Let me try to pull all this together. To summarize the evidence, 
if we take as our point of departure the extant anaphoral texts as 
they are, we have seen the following indisputable facts: 

1. Certain complete (ie., not fragmentary) anaphoras, includ- 
ing some of the earliest, contain no Sanctus. 

2. No certainly complete Egyptian-type anaphora lacks the 
Sanctus, though many authors hold the Greck papyrus 
fragment Strasbourg 254 to represent a complete Egyptian 
‘eucharistic prayer. 

3. From the fourth century the Sanctus appears in anaphoras 

throughout the East. 

By the end of the same century it is an integral compo- 
nent of the eastern anaphoras. Later anaphora mss with- 
out Sanctus, 1 would take to reflect an earlier stage of ana 
phoral evolution, or later redactions of early texts without 
Sanctus, like Testamentum. Domini 1, 23 with respect to 
Apostolic Tradition 4. 





4. 





(9) PE 241, 266. CHR reads as follows, with what I consider the later 
amti-Arian trinitarian gloss italicized and in brackets: “Holy, holy, holy. 
Hosanna in the highest! With these blessed powers, O Master-Philanthropos, 
we too cry out and say, holy are you and all-holy, [vou and your only lego 
ten Son and your Holy Spirit}; holy are you and all-holy, and magnificent is 
our gion, who so loved your world that you gave your only-begotten 
Son- 
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5. The Sanctus, where found, is invariably integrated into the 
anaphoral text at some point between the opening praise 
and the institution narrative. 

6. The literary form of this integration differs from tradition 
to tradition, and sometimes even within prayers of the 
same anaphoral type. 

7. Only in Egyptian anaphoras is the Sanctus fully integral 10 
the very structure of the prayer from the start. 

8. In several Syrian-type anaphoras originating in Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Cappadocia, Constantinople, Edessa, modern au- 
thors judge the more or less successful integration of the 
Sanctus to show signs of later redactional work, the seams, 
perhaps, of later patching.(') 

9. The pristine Sanctus is everywhere addressed to God the 
Father except in Asterios Sophistes, Hom. 15, 16, where it 
is addressed to the risen Christ. 

10, The later anti-Arian polemic affects a shift to a 
interpretation of the thrice-holy hymn. 

11. This, in turn, may have facilitated the substitution of the 

decidedly christological Matthean Benedictus for the prim- 

Antiochene Benedictus (ApComst VII, 35:3; VIII, 

12:27). (9) 

12, In certain early Antiochene anaphoras this Matthean 
Benedictus provides the transition to the postsanctus nar- 
rative of the christological economy. 





itarian 








To our initial question where the anaphoral Sanctus came from 
in the first place, at the present state of the evidence, 1 do not think 
we can give a definitive answer. The origins and spread of the ana- 
phoral sanctus in the East remain obscure. In Egypt the Sanctus is 
from the start embedded in a fixed setting integral to the whole 
structure of the first part of the anaphora. The biblical trisagion is 
the climax of the sacrificum laudis; the "pleni sunt coeli et terra" 





("Sce for example Part I, section Bl, OCP 57 (1991) 289-90, and 
L, Liat, Célébration divine et anamnèse dans la première partie de lana- 
hore ou canon de la messe orientale, Gregorianum 48 (1967) 225-252, esp. 
229.32. 

(19) See Part I, section C.IL7, OCP 57 (1991) 302-4, and section FILI 
above. 
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provides the incipit of the transition to the first epiclesis.(!!)) In oth- 
er easiem prayers the Sanctus is inserted at various points in the 
thanksgiving narrative: before creation (ByzBAS), afier creation 
(AM), after the creation of the world but before the creation of man 
(ApConst VIII, 12:27, EgBAS, JAS), at the end of the entire praise- 
thanksgiving (APSyr, CHR).('") 

For these striking differences between the Alexandrian Sanctus 
setting and what we see in eastern anaphoras of Antiochene stamp, 
one can suggest three alternative explanations: 


1. The two distinct anaphoral settings for the Sanctus, in 
Egypt and outside of Egypt, reflect independent, unrelated 
liturgical traditions. 

2. The anaphoral Sanctus, without Benedictus, originated in 
the liturgical realm under the aegis of Antioch. When the 
Egyptians adopted the Sanctus, they adapted it to their exe- 
gesis of Is 6:2-3. The Benedictus was never accepted in 
Egypt because it would have destroyed the pleni/vere-ple- 
mum/imple unity of the Egyptian anaphoral type. Hence the 
two different traditions. 

3. The anaphoral Sanctus, originally without Benedictus, first 
appeared in Egypt, whence Palestine and Antiochia received 
it The Antiochenes inserted it more or less successfully 
into the existing Antiochene anaphoral structure of praise 
and thanks for creation, adding to it the primitive Antio- 
chene Benedictus of Ezk 3:12 in imitation of the synagogue 
Yotser. At a later date, the creation. motif recedes, the Ar- 

m crisis provokes a trinitarian reinterpretation of the 
Sanctus, the presanctus becomes a praise of the Trinity, 
and the Sanctus becomes trinitarian. That is how we find it 
in Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cat, 16, 6, 36,('") and in the 








CH) KRETSCHMAR, Studien 170. 

(IPE 8190 (SC 336: 180-92), 224, 232, 246, 266, 348, 376; cf 
D. Trier (ed), The Thanksgiving: an Essay by Arthur Couratin, in B.D. 
Spisxs (ed). The Sacrifice of Praise. Studies on the Themes of Thanksgiving 
and Redemption in the Central Prayers of the Eucharistic and Baptismal 
Liturgies. In Honour of Arthur Herbert Couratin (Bibliotheca Ephemerides 
liturgicae, Subsidia 19, Rome 1981) 60-61; and esp. L. Licum, Celebration 
divine (note 109 above). 

(9)ST.145:543-4, 591. 
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later trinitarian glosses of AM(™) and JAS,(!5) showing 
that these Antiochene developments ultimately affected the 
hagiopolite and Syrian traditions too.(") This, in turn, fa- 
cilitated the substitution of the christological Benedictus of 
Mt 21:9 for the more primitive Antiochene Benedictus 
texts of Ezk 3:12 and Rom 1:25, 9:5. 





T would reject alternative 1 out of hand. The suggestion that the 
Sanctus could have landed independently, in both Egypt and else- 
where, in basically the same place in the shape of the amaphora, 
between the praise and institution account, cannot be taken seri- 
ously. Between alternatives 2-3, the choice is not easy. 

Could the Egyptian anaphoral Sanctus be a revision of an earlier 
Syrian one, as in alternative 2? At least one can say that the evi- 
dence does not permit us to exclude the possibility that the Egyp- 
tians reworked the Syrian Sanctus on the basis of their native Orige- 
nist exegesis of Is 6:2-3, and only later referred to the Trinity the 
Sanctus and Sancta sanctis response, as in Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Hom. 16, 23.07) But I think the peculiar Egyptian form, under- 
standing, and liturgical setting of the Sanctus are so early and so 
distinct as to weaken this 

Since in Syria this trinitarian interpretation, a consequence of 
the Arian crisis, is of Egyptian origin, it is clear that the non-trini- 
tarian liturgical Sanctus in Syria antedates these later develop- 
ments, (^!) But that is true of the Sanctus everywhere, so it cannot be 
used to argue that the Syrian Sanctus is earlier even than the Sanc- 
tus in Egypt. Everywhere, the chant was originally addressed to God 
the Father with neither trinitarian nor christological overtones. This 
‘would explain the later addition, though not in Egypt, of the clearly 
christological(!!*) Matthean Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem acclam: 
tion, “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in 
the highest!” which does not appear in any of the documents of the 
fourth century. 











(1) Macosmen, Addai and Mari 360-63 = PE 376-7. 

(H) PO 262:200 = PE 246. 

(1) Notes 4-5 above, 

(HST 145:569. On the response to the Sancta sanctis, see my study 
cited above in note 56. 

(9) KRETSCHMAR, Studien 174-7. 

(1) See ibid" 178, 
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In many ways this Benedictus is the crux interpretum; Although 
the christological, Matthean Benedictus is not witnessed 10 before the 
fifth century, ApConst VII, 35:3 and Asterios, Hom. 29, 10, both 
testify to the Benedictus of Ezk 3:12 as in the synagogue Yotser (sec- 
tions CL? in Part 1,() and F.IIL1 above). It is probable, then, 
that the pristine Antiochene Sanctus had the Benedictus of Ezk 3: 12 
from the start. This reduces the likelihood that Egypt borrowed its 
Sanctus-without-Benedictus from a foreign tradition. 

On the other hand, the Syrian connection between Sanctus and 
creation (3) represents an ancient tradition from late Judaism, where 
Sanctus and praise for creation are closely linked. (?) Is a Jewish 
influence on the liturgy of Antiochia in the second-third centuri 
conceivable? Obviously: ApConst VII is an anthology of Hellenistic- 
Jewish prayers, as Bousset has demonstrated.(?) In one of these 
prayers, ApConst VIl, 35:3, we find the Sanctus in a structure 
which, Bousset has shown, was later imitated by the redactor of the 
parallel section of the anaphora in ApConst VIII, 12:27. The Sanctus 
in VII, 35:3 is already christianized - it is called “victorious” (ém- 
vixtoy), it has the Christian reading “heaven and earth are filled 
with your glory,” and the angelic choirs are listed as in Col 1:16, 
But it is obvious that the text derives from the synagogue litur- 











Furthermore, here as elsewhere in the Syrian liturgical traditions. 
- eg. Narsai, Homily 170*) — the Cherubim and Seraphim are 
lumped together in the general listing of the angelic orders, whereas 
we have seen how important their hierarchical ordering was in 


(9) OCP 57 (1991) 302-4. 

(2) Krerscitar, Studien 171. 

(17) W. Bousser, Eine jüdische Gebetssammlung im 7. Buch der Aposto- 
lischen Konstitutionen, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse (Göttingen 1915) 435-490. Indeed, the whole pre- 
sanctus of ApConst VIII, 12:6-7 is of Jewish origin. “Only the theological 
Part 1 [VII], 12:6-8] bears a specifically Christian stamp, but even here this 
is not its original character,” affirms H. LurzwANN, Mass and Lord's Supper, 
‘with intro. and further inquiry by R.D. RICHARDSON (Leiden 1979) 102; cf. 
100.8. 

(12) Krerscemar, Studien 173. 

(°9 The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, translated into English with an. 
introduction by R.H. CoNNOLLy. With an appendix by Edmund Bishop 
(Texts and Studies VIILI, Cambridge 1909) 13. 
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Egypt. This significant difference, plus the close connection between 
Jewish Qeduifah and Christian Sanctus, leads Kretschmar to con- 
clude that Antioch did not receive the Sanctus from Egyptian Chris- 
tian usage but from Judaism.(?) 1 would agree — but that does not 
mean that the Antiochenes could not have borrowed from Egypt the 
idea of introducing their Sanctus into the anaphora. If the synagogue 
tradition conditioned the Antiochene interpretation of the Sanctus 
and the inclusion of the Ezk 3:12 Benedictus, as in ApConst VIL, 
35:3, its integration into the eucharistic prayer was not necessarily of 
Jewish inspiration. So I do not think the evidence forces us to con- 
clude that the Antiochenes received the anaphora! Sanctus from Ju- 
daism without intermediary. 

Ultimately, it is the perfect integration of the Sanctus-without- 
Benedictus into the pleni/vere-plenum/imple structure of the Egyptian 
anaphora, over against the what seems to me less integral framework 
of the anaphoral Sanctus/Benedictus elsewhere, that makes me in- 
cline, albeit tentatively, toward giving priority to Egypt. in agreement 
with Dix and others. So I lean toward altemative 3, in spite of the a 
priori odds against Egypt being the source of commonality among 
ancient eastern liturgies. 

‘This is where 1 differ from my friend Brian Spinks. His new, 
very detailed and tightly-argued book on the Sanctus was available 
to me only after the completion of this paper. Though Spinks’ excel- 
lent study deals extensively with the Jewish background of the Sanc- 
tus (Part 1) and its place in the several anaphoral traditions early 
(Part 1I) and later (Part III), the main point of interest to us here is 
treated in chapter 6, "The possible origins of the sanctus in the 
eucharistic prayer." On this point Spinks and I differ, partly at least, 
both in method and in our conclusions. Spinks’ point of departure is 
stated at the head of the chapter: “Ultimately the question of the 
origins of the sanctus cannot be divorced from the question of the 
origin or origins of the eucharistic prayer in which it is found."(!) 
That is fair enough as far as it goes, but if pushed too far I do not 
believe one can use it as an absolute hermeneutical principle. For 
me, the mere fact that there are some early eucharistic prayers with- 














(2) Kretscistan, Studien 173-4 
(29B. D. Ses, The Sanctus in the Eucharistic Prayer (Cambridge 
1991) 104, 
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‘out Sanctus shows that, unlike elements found everywhere (Sursum 
corda/mentem; Dignum et iustum; etc), the Sanctus was not an 
integral part of the early eucharist and, hence, could well have been 
- indeed, most probably was - inserted later into all eucharistic 
prayers regardless of their origins. 

Secondly, regarding where this first happened, Spinks con- 
cludes: 


As far as the place of origins is concerned, in the Egyptian and Roman 
traditions, the sanctus would seem to be a later addition to the sense 
of the anaphora, though the Egyptian unique use remains an enigma, 
Our examples of eucharistic prayers where the sanctus seems to be an 
integral part of the prayer are Jerusalem, Cappadocia or North Syria, 
and Edessa. It may have been integral to the anaphora at Antioch, but 
our information here is too sparse. The evidence points to the Syrian 
part of the Church, and those later anaphoras which stem from that 
area. Once included, it presumably became a popular congregational 
acclamation and gradually came to feature in all anaphoras as part of 
the initial praise of God - even when, as in the case of the Roman 
canon, it had no logical context. Egypt, however, developed its own 
unique supplicatory use of the sanctus (^) 





This is perfectly plausible, since in such matters we are, ultimately, 
using value judgements. But to me the Sanctus does not seem more 
“integral” to the anaphora in Jerusalem, Cappadocia, and Edessa, 
than in Egypt. On the contrary. 


What conclusions can be drawn from from this welter of con- 
flicting data? 1 would hazard several at least tentative ones: 

1. The Sanctus is not original to the anaphora, 

2. Its later interpolation everywhere into the same part of 
the anaphora betrays unmistakably the relatedness and in- 
terdependence of all anaphoral Sanctus traditions, 

3. The early emergence, and constant tradition thereafter, of 
the irreducibly distinct Egyptian Sanctus form without 
Benedictus, fully integrated, via the pleni/sere-plenum/im- 
ple structure, into the native Egyptian first epiclesis which 


5) Ibid. 116. 
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follows the Sanctus immediately, points to an early date 
for the integration of the Sanctus into the Egyptian-type 
anaphora, possibly as early as the second half of the third 
century under Dionysius the Great, bishop of Alexandria 
from 247-264. 

So the Sanctus in Egypt is very early, probably earlier 
than elsewhere, though this cannot be proven, 


j. The anaphoral framework of the Egyptian Sanctus- 


without-Benedictus shows the influence of Alexandrian Je- 
wish exegesis rather than of the synagogue Yorser, where 
the Sanctus appears with the Benedictus of Ezk 3:12. 


j. Early on, certainly by the beginning of the fourth century, 


Jerusalem had received the anaphoral Sanctus, still with- 
out Benedictus, from Egypt. 


l. In the Antiochene sphere of liturgical influence (Antioch, 


Syria, Asia Minor) the Sanctus appears by the middle of 
the fourth century, perhaps even earlier. Under the in- 
Muence of the synagogue Yotser the Ezk 3:12 Benedictus 
is appended to the Sanctus, and the whole is integrated 
into the anaphoral thanksgiving for creation as in 4pConst 
VIII, 12:6-27, CHR-APSyr, ete.(!™) 








As in Judaism, the Sanctus was everywhere originally ad- 


|. In the Antiochene sphere this, 


dressed to God, among Christians God the Father. All 
other emphases and specifications of the thrice-holy hymn 
in either a trinitarian or a christological direction are idi 
syncratic or later, vary widely even within individual tra- 
ditions, and should be used only with great caution as a 
basis for determining the origins or Urform of the 
chant. 

In the fourth century the anti-Arian polemic, first 
Egypt, later elsewhere, will lead to a trinitarian reinterpre- 
tation of the Sanctus. 








turn, effects a christolo- 
gizing of the Benedictus: Ezk 3:12/Rom 1:25, 9:5 give 
way to Mt 21:9. 





- Though Jerusalem will eventually adopt this innovation, 


adding to JAS a trinitarian gloss of the sort visible also in 


(?) SC 336:180-92: PE 82-90, 224, 265-6. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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APSyr/CHR,(") the Benedictus was never accepted in 
Egypt because ihe indigenous Egyptian pleni/vere-ple- 
mum/imple Sanctus framework excludes it a priori. 





. Ratclif’s theory that the Sanctus, when first interpolated 


into the anaphora, formed the conclusion to a simple eu- 
ccharistic prayer of thanksgiving, while possible, remains 
hypothetical and, in my view, unlikely, in spite of the wel- 
come this hypothesis has received. 

There is no evidence that the early eucharist had one ho- 
mogenous anaphoral prayer over the gifts. Indeed, several 
early anaphoras show signs of patchwork structure and re- 
dactional reworking, 

So even if Ratcliff et sequaces were right, in a period of 
oral tradition where improvisation was the rule, the exist- 
ence of an opening prayer (“preface”) of praise and 
thanks, complete in itself, and concluding with the Sanctus 
or some other concluding doxology, is no proof that this 
prayer was not accompanied by other prayers of an anam- 
netic, epicletic, or intercessory nature, such as the later 
'embolisms containing the institution narrative and other 
material, 

Recent research on the anaphora has shown clearly 
enough that one cannot simply view the eucharistic prayer 
as having been an integrated structure of eucharistia, 
anamnesis, invocation, and intercessions from the start. 


C) PE 224.267; 246.7-11; 2665-11; cf. notes 4-5 above. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


‘The following information is intended to take account of t least the principal works that have 
appeared since the studies in this anthology were published, 


L The Liturgy of the Great Church on the Eve of Iconoclasm 
(1980-1981): 
{have now synthesized my views on the entire history of the Byzantine liturgical tradition in 
R.F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite, A Short History (American Essays in Liturgy, Collegevill 
‘The Liturgical Press 1992), There is also newly available an edition with English translation 
ef Germanus Historia Ecclesiastica; St. Germanus of Constantinople, On the Divine Liturgy, 
‘The Greck Text with Translation, Introduction and Commentary by Paul Meyendorff. 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press 1984), with an introduction largely 
ton my study. Furthermore, another fundamental work has now been translated into 
English: H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy. Symbolic Structure and Faith Expression (New 
York: Pueblo 1986). K. Ch. Felmy, Die Deutung der Gotlichen Liturgie in der russischen 
Theologie. Wege und Wandlungen russischer Liturgle-Ausleging (Arbeiten. zu 
Kirchengeschichle 54, Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter 1984), treats the Nachleben of 
Orthodox liturgical commentaries in “Byzance après Byzance,” Concerning Iconoclasm as a 
‘conservative movement (1 46 note 7; 1 72) Thomas F. Mathews has kindly pointed out to me 
(lener of 30 June 1983) an important earlier article on this issue that I had neglected: Sister 
Charles Murray, “Art and the Early Church,” JTS 28 (1977) 303-345. 


Il. The Pontifical Liturgy of the Great Church (1979-1980): 

fter much debate with colleagues concerning some of the principles (It 281) 1 proposed to 
fellow forthe edition of the Greek text in No. II, or when to regularize a text with flucteating 
orthography, or whether to correct accentuation in the ms (cg. M vs. Tbe) that may be 
acceptable in some but not all levelsperiods of Greek I have decided o eave my edition more or 
Jess as is except for the correction of misprints and obvious errors. | do so not from any rash 
‘conviction that there is only one acceptable view of such issues, but because this isnot the place 
(nor, indeed, is it within my area of special competence) to debate them. 

To the list of primary sources cited (D 89-96) add the Tate (ca. 1600 AD?) Greek 
archicraikon in codex Washington D.C. Library of Congress Ms 37, which | have since had 
occasion to study. The ms is described in S. Schutzser, Medieval and Renaissance Manuscript 
Books in the Library of Congress. A Descriptive Caiaiog. Vol. 1: Bibles, Liturgy, Books of 
Hours (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress 1989) 237-243, am grateful to Declan Murphy 
and Thomas Noonan of the Rare Books Division of The Library of Congress for bringing this 
‘ms to my attention and facilitating my research. Important new secondary sources can also be 
added tothe bibliography to complete (or in some minor points modify) what I said on several 
issues: on Slavonie sources in general, sce the dissertation wirtten under my direction and 
‘containing material broader in scope than the limitations imposed by its title: L.D. Huculak, 
OSBM, The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom in the Kievan Metropolitan Province 
daring the Period of Union with Rome (1596-1439), (Analecta OSBM, series 2. section 1, vol 
47. Rome 1990); on acclamationsidiptychs (Il 115): Michael McCormick, Eternal Victory. 
Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium. and the Early Medieval West 
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(Cambridge/Paris 1986) and R.F. Tall, A History of the Liturgy of St. Johu Chrysostom, vol. 
LV: The Diptychs (OCA 238, Rome 1991); on the choir at Hagia Sophia (against what 1 afirm 
in 1286, note 19): N.K. Moran, Singers in Late Byzantine and Slavonic Painting (Byzactina 
Neerlandica, Fase. 9, Leiden 1986) esp. ch. 3: The Byzantine Choir”: on the ektene (Il 293-4; 
116: S. Parenti, "L' ten? delia Liturgia di Crisostomo nell'eucologio St. Petersburg gr. 226," 
Fulogema 295-318; on concclebration (Il 101): RF. Taft, "Byzantine Liturgical Evidence in the 
Life of St Marcian the Economos: Concelebration and the Preansphoral Rites,” OCP 48 (1982). 
189-70; idem, Beyond East and West. Problems in Liturgical Understanding (NPM Studies in 
Church Music and Liturgy, Washington D.C. 1984) ch. 6; on rogations OTA) and stational 
liturgy (1 287, 111-12): JF, Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship. The Origins, 
Development, and Meaning of tational Liturgy (OCA 228, Rome 1987): idem, "A Note os the 
Liturgical Processions in the Menologion of Basil I! (Ms. Vat. Gr. 1613)," Eulogema 25-39, on 
‘the communica, thanksgiving, and final rites in general (11 298-307, 118-24): R.F. Talt, Beyond 
East and West 182-8; idem, "Reconstructing the History of the Byzantine Communion Ritual: 
Principles, Methods, Results,” Ecclesia Orans 9 (1994) 355-377: in particular. on the 
‘communion antiphon (Ht 305, 119-22): Th. Schattaser, "The Koinonicon of the Byzantine 
Liturgy: An Historical Study,” OCP 49 (1983) 91-129; on the zeon (II 118): RLF. Taft “Water 
inio Wine. The Twice-Mived Chalice in the Byzantine Eucharist,” Mus 100 (1987) 323.342: on 
the clergy communion (It 300-303, 118-19): R.F, Taft, Beyond East and West. 101-109; on the 
ambo and Opisthambonos Prayer (I1 306-7; 123): A. Jacob, “Où était récitée la prière de 
Tambon?" Byz SI (1981) 306-315; A: Kazhdan, "A Note on the “Midule-Byzantine’ Ambo,” Byz. 
^5 (1987) 422-426; G. Passarelli, "Osservazioni liturgiche,” BBGG 33 (1979) 85.91, and the 
now available study to which he refers: idem, Macario Crisocefalo (1300-1382). L'omelia sulla 
desta dell'Ortodossia e la basilica di S. Giovanni di Filadelfia (OCA 210, Rome 1980), 


III. The Authenticity of the Chrysostom Anaphora (1990): 
This study is reviewed by U. Zanetti, "Histoire de la Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome: petit 
at de la question," Byz 63 (1993) 435-437. One announced study (II 17 note 44) has appeared 
in the meantime: R.K. Fenwick, The Anaphoras of St Basil and St James. An Investigation 
into their Common Origin (OCA 240, Rome 1992), concerning which, however, sec the 
Serious reservations in the excellent and detailed review of G. Winkler, OC 78 (1994) 269-77. 
Qn later interpolations into the Chrysostom Anaphora provoked by the foorth-centory 
jarian controversies, see now the new study of E. Lanne, "Gli incisi trinitari pel anafora di 
San Giovanni Crisostomo e nelle unafore imparentate,” Eulogema 269-283. To the studies on 
the Dév-Balizch papyrus cited (1I, 0), add K. Gamber, "Der liturgisehe Papyrus von Deir ei 
Bala izah in Obersgypten (6.7. Jh)," Mus 82 (1969) 61-83. 


IV. Mount Athos (1988): 

On the formation of the Byzantine liturgical synthesis treated in this and the two following 
studies (Nos. V-VI), sce now RF. Taft, The Byzantine Rite, A Short History (ited abune, No. 
1), There is also new available a corrected and improved, revised edition of idem, The Liturgy of 
‘the Hours in East and West, The Origins of the Divine Office and its Meaning for Today, 2nd 
revised edition, Collegeville: The Liturgical Press 1993), as well as Italian aad French versions 
of the same: La Liturgia delle Ore in Oriente e in Occidente. Le origini dell'Ufficio divino e it 
uo significato oggi (Festi di teologia 4, Cinisello Balsamo [Milano]: Edizioni Paoline 1989); 
La Liturgie des Heures en Orient et en Occident. Origine et sens de l'Office divin (Mysteria 2 
Turnhout Brepols 1991). 




































V. In the Bridegroom’s Absence (1990): 
On the question of icons — i-e., portable sacred images as distinct from iconographic church 
decorative programs in fresco or mosaic — and their use in the liturgy, tested here oniy 
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tangentially (V B6ff, see the excellent new study of Nancy Patterson Ševčenko, "Icons in the 
Liturgy,” DOP 45 (1991) 45.57. 


VII. Some Notes on the Bema (1968): 

“he problem of the “Syrian Bema” continues unaately to exerce the imagination of 
arciclopn ond urpedogiss Though numerous works have appeared on he tope he 
appearance of -Some Note” author ente 1o use my study aa point of reference for Ne 

Iriel merpreion of des intriguing ever : 

‘Archeological: By far the most exciting news is the discovery in 1989 of a hitherio 

nion beas-churchata dig in gi Kt, ome 20 km southwest of Sulaimaniya, In 

the province ofthe same name. The Gulf War and is alter have prevented any algae 

Sd ef is ew excavation, but have been able o examine photographs ofthe sits taken by 

Rex. Ephem Mat. For this information and the phos 1 am ndebed omy pate ue 

Rev. Poly Maniyat The church provisionally dated by local Iragi researchers o ihe 6 

Serum is part of a much ager building complex though 1o be a monastery, Cleay vtl 

inthe pons. arge semicircular bema im the cene f the mave, elevated above or lene 

Sd reached by wo steps at the center oe aight ront ed, which orms the diameter of he 

Senicici facing the sanctuary o the east. Toe outer edge the bema platform is surmounted 

By a masonry border about 30 em wide (all measuremenus are bat apnrovimate estimations 

from he phos and elevated about 30 cm above Ine foor of the bem pom, o form a 

sytbroin This synvonca has a rone — clearly a throne and not a pulpit — al the emer 

Sit carved west end. The qestroma or elevated santa platform juts Out only about SO em 

in front of e sanctuary encor Thi enclosure a solid masonry wal ia pleted y a re 

‘ental doorway piting access to the sanctuary. Thee step cu ini he center ofthe ester 

plor lesd directly up to this sanctuary entance, at ie dors of which he suntary 

Interiors elevated another sep ove the level ofthe qestroma, OF special interest i he 

ag, which appears from the photos to be a pathway at Noor level ecisedby walis, These 

walls extend from the front (casi end of the bema jut before the qenroma or sanctuary 
pistor, where they beak tallow passage nothsuth between qestroma and Sans as has 

Ben uditonlly presomed in hypothetical reconstructions f the Eas-Syrian church 

arrangement (VII 333-4). Unt th di ar the st are carefully sl it will or be posible 

iori oer aspect of the bema (puli, Golgotha, ec). This excing new dicont 
entire, modifies, ot ance views ofthe Easi-Syrian bema in the following vay 

1 Ile site was née a monastery, his would be the first confirmed bea charh in a 
mosaic cci (VII 348, 351). 

2. The semisirclar stage of the bema shows that the cured-end bema was not a West 
Syrian peculiarity (VII 390,334. 342) 

3. The clearly visible throne at the center of the curved western extremity of the ever 
confirms this aspect of the East Syrian bema ris rs the more common West Syra 
ema pit (VIT 331.6, 350) 

3. The theo hypothenieal reconstruction from East-Syrian ear sources (VI 333-4 of 
the natare and shape of he fqq ax a floorlevel pathy enclosed by walls and 
‘extending froen be bema to just before the qesiroma, where i breaks to alion puse 
sorihouth across the nave in front of the sanctuary entrance, is mos fr the fint ne 
confirmed by arceloprad di. 

Most imports new sides on the bema-churches have also been archeological. See 
chiefly the following superb volumes: G. Tchalenko, E. Baccache, Églises de village de lt 
Syrie Nord Plancher (citus foi d'archéologie de Proche Oden, Depot Dumas 
‘Amman, Biotheque archéclopigue c rique Teme CV, Documents d'archéologie: La 
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Syrie A l'époque de l'Empire romain d'Orient, N* 1, Paris 1979); E. Baccache, Ibid, Album 
(bid. Paris 1980); G. Tehalenko (t1987), Églises syriennes à béma. Text (Ibid, Paris 1990); 
Pauline Donceel-Vodte, Les pavements des églises byzantines de Syrie et du Liban. Décor, 
archéologie e liturgie, vols. (Publications d'histoire de Vat et d'archéologie de l'Université 

Catholique de Louvain LXIX, Louvain-la-Neuve: Département d'archéologie et histone de 

Fant, College Érasme 1988); Th. Ulbert, Die Basilika des Heiligen Kreuzes in Resafa 

Sergiupolis (Deutches Archiologisches Institut, Resafa II, Mainz am Rhein: Verlag Philipp 

‘von Zábern 1986). From these studies we learn that 

1. ‘Though the lists do not always coincide, some 13 additional bema churches are now 
identified for Syria (11 in Tehalenko-Baccache and Renhart plus 2 more in Donceel- 

Votte), and 2 once listed as having a bema (Bezther, Ba'uda) have been dropped from the 

original Lassus-Tchalenko lit of 30 (CA 5 [1951] 94-95). This raises the list of bema- 

churches outside Mesopotamia to 41. In addition, Tehalenko (Eglises, 325) lists 5 other 
probable bema-churches that remain to be sued. 

‘The confirmation of a rectangular bema with throne in Fafertin, the discovery of a curved 

bema at the new lyexcavated ie in Irag, and the finding of a bema-alsr or credence in vo 

churches (Kafr Nabo, Sergible), relativizes two characteristics my study listed (VII 341) as 
distinguishing the West-Syrian bema from the East-Syrian: "3) the west end is always 
curved; 4) there is no Golgatha altar.” But | would consider highly questionable the sigma 

altar reconstructed on the bema of Sugane (Tehalenko-Baccache, Planches, p. 63 fig. 117). 

3. Mosaic designs in the save floor of 2 churches (Rayan, Oum Hartine) seem to indicate 3 
bema-like liturgical disposition even where no permanent stone bema is found (Doncedl- 
Vodte 1921T, 2611, 521). Such churches could have had a bema of wood. Furthermore, the 
dimensions of the nave in 2-3 other edifices would permit the possibility of a similar non- 
permanent bema structure. 

4. Though these new discoveries extend somewhat the geographical range of the bema- 
churches, they continue to be found in Syria and Mesopotamia but not in neighboring 
Lebanon (cl. Donceel-Votte) or Palestine (cf. Y. Tsaltir ed., Ancient Churches Revealed, 
Jerusalem 192. 1 am griefl to Prof, Tar for providing me a copy of this precious 

iy. 

5. Furthermore, within the same region of the bema-churches a variety of non-bema liturgical 
arrangements continue to be indentified, nor do all bema-churches have the same liturgical 
‘characteristics in other respects. On this, in addition to the above works, esp. Donceel- 
Voûte passim and conclusion p. $11, sce N. Duval, "Notes sur l'église de Kabr Hiram 
(Liban) et ses installations liturgiques," CA 26 (1977) 81-104; W. Djobedze, 
Archeological Investigations in the Region West of Antioch on-the-Orontes (Forschungen 
Tur kunstgeschichte und christlichen Archäologie, Bd. 13., Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
1986). 

6. In one bema-church (Bafetin) the bema was later substituted by an ambo (Tehalenko- 
Baccache, Planches, 220-227 

7. 14M. Fiey tentatively identifies possible bema illustrations in some ms illuminations: 
"Iconographie syriaque. Hulagu, Doquz Khatur..et six ambons?” Mus 88 (1975) 50.68, 
esp. 64-68. 

8. Donceel-Voüte correctly observes (p. SI9) that no archeological remains have been found 
in Syria to justify considering the Sqagone a sort of solea-pathway connecting sanctuary 
and bema, and she proposes that what the commentators call the Sqagoes may simply have 
been the narrow space in the nave between bema and sanctuary platform, and its doors" no 
‘more than the accesses to that space at the four points of the compass: E (to/from the 
sanctuary), W (loifrom thebema), and N-S of the nave. This question must now be 
reconsidered in the light of what is obviously a šqaqonain the Iraqi bema- church discussed 
abore, 
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9. Thebema-chorch at Resafa, first called "St Sergius” then, neutrally, “basilica A," is now 
properly named "Tbe Holy Cross Basilica” (cf Ulbert, p. ix). 
‘Otter problems under debate, such as the dating of the bema-church of Qalbloze in relation to 
Qalar Siman (G. Tehalesko in Syria SO [1973] 128-136; Ch. Strube in JAC 20 [1977] 181- 
191; J.-L. Biscop & JP. Sodini in Syria 61 [1984] 267-330; related articles in Reallexihon 
ur byzantinischen Kunst II, 854-902) do not affect my argument. 
Liturgies: For the most recent summary of research on the bema, see Erich Renart, Dur 
lirargische Bema. Untersuchungen zum Minelsckifbera nordssrischer Kirchen des 4. bis 6. 
Jolrhunderts(1991 doctoral dissertation at the University of Graz, Austria, presently in press) 
R. discusses issues deliberately prescinded from in my essay: the possible non-Christian 
‘origins of the bema, and parallels with Manichean and synagogue architecture. But R, confirms 
(p. 115) the results of my study for the liturgical interpretation of the bema. Note, however, 
the following 
Y. Pace Renhart (pp. 76, 116) | would still insist on the need to keep separate the East and 
‘West Syrian archeological and textual evidence, a distinction in no way based on later 
doctrinal (Monophysite-Nestorian) divisions, as R- scems 19 imply, but on the fact that 
Wwe are dealing with two separate iargcal traditions whose distinct provenance (though of 
‘course not their later developed form) certainly antedates those doctrinal controversies. So 
‘one cannot just presume that the texts of one tradition fit the architecture of the other. On 
he distinct Syriac traditions and their provenance, see now the important study of W.F, 
Macomber, “A Theory on the Origins of the Syrian, Maronite and Chaldean Rites,” OCP 
39097) 235-242 
| reaffirm my statement that “the liturgical influence in Syria and Mesopotamia generally 
travelled from West to East” (VII 358; cf. Renart p. 117). In the context 1 am talking, 
obviously, of Christian Hurgical influence, — ie. about where the Syrian Christian 
bema might have fist appeared, and not about possible earlier non-Christian origins lo the 
East, an issue from which 1 prescind entirely, following a long-held conviction that not 
every study must begin with Adam, 

3. If was guilty of the anachronism of relying on later texts to understand the liturgical use 
‘of earlier archeological remains, | can only plead that these are the only texts we have, 
‘Other new studies include P. Yousif, "Le licu de la célébration de la parole dans la liturgie 
‘chaldéenne,” Chronique de l'art sacré 34 (été 1993) 6-10, Regarding the Maphrianate of Tikrit: 
J-M. Fey, "Les dioctscs du "Maphriarat syrien." Parole de l'Orient S (1974) 133-164, 331- 
355; 8 (1977-78) 347-378. On Syriac liturgical commentaries: idem, "De la construction de 
T église syrienne occidentale d'apres Yahya ibn Jarir,” Mus 81 (1965) 357-362; one further, 
‘Stnecentury text has now been edited and studied, but it says nothing of the bema: Le «De 
‘oblationes de Jean de Dara, 63. ct rad. par J, Sader (CSCO 308-309 = Scriptores Syri 132-133, 
Louvain 1970); J. Sader, Le lien de culie et la messe syro-occidentale selon le. «De oblationes 
de Jean de Dara, Emde d'arcbéogi et de liturgie (OCA 223, Rome 1989), Finally, despite my 
still vali strictures against it (VII 359 note 1), L- Bouyer's Architecture ei Liturgie, retains its 
popularity and was recently reissued in German translation: Liturgie u. Architektur (Theologia 

Romanica XVIII, FreiburgiB.- Johannes Verlag Einsiodein 1963). 

AIL this leads 20 the conclusion that the dust is yet to settle on the whole issue of the 
bema-charch, and the liturgy and liturgical disposition of the churches of Late-Antique and 
Medieval Syria, The dialogue between archeology’ and liturgy. of which Donceel- Voûte s 
‘superb study remains exemplary for its careful and accurate liturgical analysis (passim for each 
church plus pp. 501-541), is stil in its infancy. On this see Sible de Blaauw, "Archilcctire and 
Liturgy in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages.” ALW 33 (1991) 1-34, for Syria esp. pp. 67. 
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VIII. On the Use of the Bema (1970): 
Since this article appeared, our knowledge of EastSyrian liturgical celebrations has been 
enriched by some new publications. The dissertation o S.Y.H. Jammo (VI 30 note 1) is now 
available in print: La structure de la messe chatdéenne du début Jusqu" @'anaphore, Emde 
historique (OCA 207, Rome 1979). Jammo (pp. 29-48) provides a Latin version of the stil 
unpublished commentary of Gabriel Qaraya, an cdiuon of which I prematurely announced as 
Torihconing (VII 332 not 1; VI 30 ote 1). See also W.F, Macomber, "The Liturgy of the 
Word according to the Commentators of the Chaldean mass" in: RJ: Clifford and G.W. 
MacRae (68s), The Word in the Word. Essays in Honor of Frederick L- Mariariy, S.. 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1973) 179-190; S. Pudichery, Rama. An Analysis and Interpretation of 
the Chaldean Vespers (Dhamaram College Studies 9, Bangalore: Dhamaram College 1972): 
Vellian, East Syrian Evening Services (Kottayam: Indian Institute for Eastern Churches 
1971), And on the question of East Syrian coneelebration (VII 32 note 7), sce now RLF, Taft, 
Beyond East and West (above, No I) ch. 6 








IX. The Sanctus in the Eucharistic Anaphora (1991-1992) 
‘The Sanctus debate has been carried futher in an importam article which takes my study as its 
point of departure: Gabriele Winkler, "Nochmals zu den Aningen der Epiklese und des Sanctus 
im Evucharistischen Hochgebet,” Theologische Quartalschrif 174 (1994) 214-231. Winkler 
advances new texts, argues hat ihe original locus of the Sanctus in Christian liturgy isto be 
found in the initiation rites, and opts for Syria rather than Egypt as its point of entrance into 
the anaphora, C. Giraudo, S.J. also disusses the Sanctus in his new study, Preghiere 
‘eucaristche per la chiesa di oggi. Rifession! in margine al commento del canone svizzero: 
‘romano (Aloisiana 23, Rome: Gregorian University Press — Bescia: Moreeliana 1993) 70-80, 
Where he lakes issue with some of my conclusions (esp. 72 note 4). Nor has the debate 
‘concerning Asterios Sophistos terminated. Reviews of Kinzig, Search (IX 83-4) continue to 
appear, and to the bibliography on Asterios (IX 97-106) one can now add: Markus Vinzent, 
Asterius von Kappadokien. Die theologischen Fragmente. Einleitung. kritischer Test, 
Übersetzung und Kommentar (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 20, Leiden/New 
York/Cologne 1993) — ef. 19. "Fonchungspeschichte" esp. 7-9 concerning the homilies on 
the psalms. in addition, on the cred in Ps-Dioeysius (IX 101-3) see now S. Jancras, "La 
Aathotiké hymmologia dello Pseulo-Dionigi e il Grande Ingresso," Exlogema 179-198. To 
these works add another study I neglected to cite: P.-M. Gy, "Le Sanctus romain et les 
anaphores orientales," in: Mélanges liurgiques offerts an R.P. Dom Bernard Bote O.S.B. 
(Louvain 1972) 167-74, Finally. Fam isdebted to J. Magne (ltr of 28 May 1992) for certain 
Precisions conceming his views on Addai and Mari (IX 290 note 26), which I inadvertently 
mistepresented and have now corrected, as well as for Indicating further literature on the 
anaphoral Sanctus: J. Magne, "Carmina Christo. {= Le ‘Sanctus’ de la Messe laine," EL. 100. 
(1986) 3-27; id., Logiqite des dogmes (Paris 1989) 140-51 and the Forthcoming studies 
announced ibid. 240. 
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*Ablito: VIL 331-2 

Abraham tar Lipah: VII 332; VIIL30,33-4 

Abuladze: L.V.: IV 184-5 

accessus ad altare, Byzantine: I 296:7, 117: 
‘see Orate fratres; E. Syrian: VIL 336; VIIL 
32.345 

‘acclamation, liturgical: I1 115 

‘Acts of John, Syriac: IX 301-2 

Adamnanus: 1 48; V SI; VI 38 

‘Addai, Didascaliaof: VII 3S1 

‘Addai & Mari: see Anaphora of 

agnypeia: IV 18690 

Ahrweiler, H V 87 

Aout, Sr. Maxime (Leila): IV 180. 

Aland, K.: V1 37. 

Aldama: sce de Aldama 

Alexander, J.N: IX 285. 

Alexandria: IX 106-8; sce Egypt 

Alexandrian Greek anaphoral fragments: sce. 
Roca:Puig 

Alexis | Comnenus, emperor: II 281 

Alexis, patriarch of Constantinople, typikon 
of 1V 184 

Alexis Michailovich, Russian Tsar: 11 93 

al-Hakim, caliph: 1V 187; V 73; VI 28 

‘Hira bema-church: VIL 330, 332,335 

allegory, liturgical: 145-6, 55, 59.62, 70:74 

 Amalarius of Metz: 166. 

ashes VII 327, 330, 337, 344, 348.9. Byz- 
antinc I, 50, $3; ll 286; VII 359 

Ambrose: 140; pseudo: IX M01 

‘Ammann, A: 1193 

aamscsis/anamelic symbolism: sce symbo- 
lism 

anaphora: 1 55-8, 75; IX passim: carly shape: 
X 288-98; Armenian: IlI 38; Ethiopian: 
1X 306, 107; Latin: IX: 305-8, 119; 
Syriac: Il 46; 1X 108; (sce Anaphoras of 
‘Addai & Mari, Apostles, Nestorius, 
‘Theodore of Mopsuestia): in Coptic 
costraca: I1 28; ce Apost. Constitutions, 
Apost Tradition: Sanctus 

Anapora of Addai & Man (AM): II 8; 38; 
IX 282, 284, 290, 293-7, 83-4, 106.7, 
115-16; of the Apostles, Greek (AP): IIT 
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5,8, 12-15, 19-21, 32-6, 39, 45-6, 48:50; 
fof the (Twelve) Apostles I. Syriac 
(APSyn III $6, 13-21, 28, 32-4, 39, 41, 
45.6, 48-50; IX 289-90, 295, 112-13, 
115, 120-21; of Barcelona: see Roca-Pug, 











ol Epiphanius of Salamis: IX 294, 306; of 
Nestorius, Syriac (NES): II 6, 36, 46; of 
(ur Lord Jesus Christ, Ethiopian: IX 306; 
of St Basil, Greek: see Liturgy of St 
Basit; Sahidie: see Doress of St James, 
St John Chrysostom, St. Mar C 





IX 284, 290; of Theodore of Mospuesti, 
Syriac (MOP): III 6, 11-12, 38-9, 41; IX 
204,305; 

Ancyra, synod of (356 AD): III 29. 

Anomcanlsm: Il 28-38, 41, S1; sce 
Eunomius 

Anonymi auctoris Expositio: VII 332-7, 341; 
ViN 33-8; sce Ps-George of Arbela 

Anthimos, patriarch of Constantinople: LV 
181 

Anthony IV, paririarch of Constantinople: I 
91 


Anthony of Novgorod: 148; IL 124; V 81 

antimension (portable altar): I 302-3 

Antioch: II 14; 28-51 passim; IV 179: patri- 
archate f; Vil 338 

Antiochene/Alevandrian schools: 155, 61:70. 

‘Aatiochene (Syto-Anliochene, West Syrian, 
Jacobite) liturgy: HT 18-21, 38-42, 45: VIE 
351-9; IX 289, 293, 295, 303, 92, 96- 
121: sce Apost. Constitutions; Araphora. 
‘of the Apostles, Syriac; bema; Liturgy of 
St. James, Syriac: Testamentum Domini 

Antiochia (Chaleidiea); VII 338-40; IX 303, 
105-13 

Antiochus of Piolemais: 119 

Antoniadis, S: 47 

Apost. Constiutios: lI 288, 121: 1115, 26, 
37, 4041, 45; VIL351; IX 282, 289, 
292, 302-4, 83, 968, 114, 117-18, 

Apost. Tradition: | 68; 1X 282, 284, 291-7, 
305, 113 
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Arabatzoglou, G.: 11 280 

Arabic CHR, pontifical: II 123; sce Bacha 

Arcadius, emperor: I 35 

archdeacon: IL284(T passim 

archieratikon: IT; IV 192-3; Arabic: see Bacha: 
of Edinoverey (Russian Oid Ritualists: I 
92, 96, 107, 113, 115-16; Slavonic: Il 
304, 91-7, 100, 103, 106-7, 113-16, 124; 
sex Athos Andreas Siete Codex, Gemistos 

foscow synods, pootfica liturgy 

prow: 112845 

Areulf: V RI; VI 38. 

Arianism: | 69-70; Il 28-38; IX 305, 97, 
110-12, 114, 116, 120 

Arius: 11130 

‘Armenian anaphoras, see anaphoras 

Armenian lectionary of Jerusalem: see 
lectionary 

Armanz, Mz 166; IV 180-82, 184, 186-92; VI 
368; IX 287, 290 

Ane'ev, S.V. 1191 

Abtalg, J: IV 184-6 

Asterios Sophistes: IX 303, 83-4, 96-106, 
101, 114, 117 

Athanasius/Ps--Athanasius: I1 45; IX 110-11 

Athanasius] patriarch of Constantinople: V 
846,97 

Athanasius II Pettelaras, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, diataxis of: 1194, 103, 115 

Athanasius the Athonite (hagiorite): IV 182- 
3, 185-6, 188, 190. 

AthosiAthonites: 45; 11 93; and Byzantine 
liturgy: 11 179-94:V1 23; Georgian: 1V 
184-6; Slav/Bulgarian: [V 190, 193 

‘Aubineas, M: II 21, 25-6 























Auboyer, 1: VII 345 
Aucher, G. I1 282, 116, 123 
Audet, J-P. 168; IX 297-8 





Auf der Maur, H.: IX 89, 97-104, 11 
Augustine of Dacia: 1 59 

Aune, DE: 167 

‘Austen, G.: IX 100. 


Bacha, C: I1 282, 305, 90, 97, 100-101, 105- 
6, 108-10, 114 

Baldovin, JF: V 86 

Balsamon, Theodore: Il, 105, 108-9; IV 184 

Balthasar, H.U. vom: IX 101-2 

Bardenheser, .: 11136 

Bardy, G.: 111315 IX 85, 87 

Bar Hebracus: VIL 354. 

Blrica, O: IV 193 


Basil the Great | 69; I! 12, 29-30, 44; IV 
186, 189, 104; IX 110; sce Liturgy of 
Bates, W.H.: IX 290, 
[E 
TL 113; IV 184, 187, 189-90; 
36, 3941; VII 349, 
354; VIII 36; IX 287,95 
Baur, C. 119 
Beaulieu, A: VIL 348 
Beck, H.-G.: 11282, 2846, 289, 295; IIL 6, 
‘9-11: IV 182; V 88; VEST, 
Bede, Venerable: 166, 
Bekker: I 1284. 
Belfour, RC: I1 92 
Bell, G-L: Vil 336, 349 
Belokuros, S: 192.3 
Belting, H: V 83, 86:7, 89, 96 
bema: VII-VIII; E. Syrian: VII 330-37, 358-9, 
S:VIIIE 30ff; W. Syrian: VII 337-59; 
arcavstes where found: VII 338-40, 347- 
50, 358-9; adoration of: VII 337; VIII 
35, 38; altar of (Golgotha): VII 334, 337, 
34041, 353-4, 356, 359; VIII 33-4, 38; 
ehronology decline of: VIL 346(f, 354; 
VIN 38; eiborium of: VII 329, 341, 340, 
353.4; dimensions of: VII 341-2, 353: 
‘Gospel/eross enthroned on; VIL 334-5, 
345-6, 356; VIII 30, 33-4; liturgical use, 
Symbolism of: VII 335-6, 343-5, 3537, 
VIII 30-39; in Divine Office: VIII 368; 
pulpits) of: VII 329, 335, 341, 343-6, 
353, 355-9; VIII 30, 38; seats, 
throne‘synthronon of: VII 329, 331, 334, 
340-41, 343-8, 354, 356, 358; VIII 30; 
(Eck Jgaqona: VII 333-4, 340-41, 353-4; 
VIII 30, 33-4; Syriac terms for: Vil 330, 
337, 344, 380.5], 356 
BenedicusHosanna (of Sanctus): IX 282-5, 
302-4; 811, 96, 98, 103-5, 108, 112-21 
Bencevit, VN: IV 179 
Berger, B-D:1 74 
Berkowitz, L- I1 26 
Berhard, L: 1V 188 
Bertonière, Q.: 1 66; 1V 180, 182-6, 190; V 
73: V139 
Betz, Jt 38, 62, 689 
Beylot, R-: IX 305 
Bidez, J 11129 
Biler, L: VI 38 
Birdsall, LN.: IX 283 
ishop, E- 169. VI 36 
Blachernai (Constaminople): V 88-9 
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Blake, RB: IV 186 

Bodjanskij. O- 11 94 

Bonner, J= IX 281 

Book of Enoch: IX 303-4 

Borella, P: IX 308. 

Borgia, N.: 1 45, SI; 1296,90. 

Borren, R: 145-6, 35-6, 60-63, 65-6, 70-71, 
74; 11282, 89-90, 97; IV 193 





Bone, B.: 1 68; Il 5-6; IX 282, 291, 294, 

296, 305, 95 
ie 

Bouley, Av IlL23; IX 295 

Bouyer, L 11 279; VII 326-7, 346, 399; IX. 
282,306 

Bradshaw, P.F: IX 95 

Brakmana, H- 11 91, 101; II 40 

Braun, J: ll 282, 102, 104-5, 108-9 

Brighiman, FE: 1, 0-1: 1 285, 287-96, 
298.300, 304-6; IIL 10, 15, 20, 23, 42: 
VITL31, 33; IX 284-5, 289, 305, 101 

Brock, S: IX 284 

Brooks, E-W. IIL 9; VIL 352 

Budge, E A Walli VIl331 

Burkitt, EC: V1 39 

Burns, Y.: VI 367 

Butler, H.C.: VII 326, 329, 339, 343 

We 
Byzantine rite, formation of: V; VI 21-3, 32-4 








Cabasilas, Nicholas: 1 45-6, 74; 1189, 91, 
102-103 

Caesarea in Palestine: IX 85-7, 89 

Caesarius of Arles IX 307:8 





Car 

Campbell, TL IX 282, 103 

‘candles, Byzantine. imperial/pontfical: IE 
2867, 107-10, 113, 114-16. 

canticles sce canon. 

anon: IV 188-90; sec orthros: Good Friday 
Threnos Canon: V 77, 79, 83, 86 

Capelle, B.: II SI; IX 95 

Cappadocia’ Asia Minor: IX 96-107, 111, 
14, 11920 

Casel, 0:145 

(Casey, R.P- V 74; VI 39; IX 288 

Cassian, Joha: IV 188 

Cassiodorus: IIl 9 

castrensis: II 286-8, 102 and passin 

‘Cavalcanti, E= IIl 6, 29-30, 35-6 

Cavallera, F TIL 28-9 

Cedrenus (Kedrenos), George: 154 


Chabot, J.-B.: 329, 331, 343 
Charles, R.H.: IX 304, 98 
Chavouter, L- IX 110-11 
Cheryshevskij, NG: VI 41 
Childs, B.S. 

Chi 
Chosroes 











vs 
Christopoulos, M: I 91 
Chronicon paschale: 11 303, 120-21 
“Chrysostom” sobnquet: Iİ 9 





Chrysostom, John: 162-3, 69; 111 9-12, 14, 
21, 24-51 passim: IX 96 

Church, RW.: IX 87 

church, symbolism of: 147-8, 65-6, 72-4 

Činovnik (Slavonic pontifical): see archierall- 
kon 

Clement of Alexandria: II 30 

Clement: IX 293, 299-301, 98 

Clifford, R.J.: 1 S8 

Clugnet, L.: 11 301 

Cochlacus, Ioannes: 149; 1 282, 306, 90, 99, 
101, 105 

Ps-Codinus (Kodinos) sce De Officiis 

Codrington, H.W.: VII 352 

Coleman-Norton, P.R.: HE 10 

commentaries, liturgicul, Byzantine: 1 5-75; 
I 97; see Cabasilas, Germanus, 
Maximus, Protheoria, Pv-Sophonius, 
Symeon of Thessalonika; W. Syrian 
Gacobite): VII; 329-30, 351-7; E, Syrian 
(Nestorian): 1,66; VII 329-30, 332-7; VIL 
30-38; see Anonymi Auctoris Expositio, 
Gabricl Qatraya, Narsi 

communion: 1 63, 68-9; holy: 1 $6, 68:9, 75; 
VII 336; VIII 33, 35; 1X 103; antiphon 
‘of: 11 305, 98, 19:22; VII 336; VIII 3 
prayersírites of (Traction, commisture, 
eon, administering, thanksgiving): 11 
298.305, 98.9, 11723. 

communion tables: If 302 

computer, use of in textual studies ("stlo- 

















metrics"): II 8, 21-7, 49-51, & passim 
concelebration T1 101; VL 32 
Congar, Y.M-J: 147 






Constantine 1, emperor: 1 65 
Constantine Vil Porphyrogenits, emperor: | 
49, 11 283; V 87; sce De Ceremoniis 
Constantinople: I1 9-10, 12, 14-15, 20,2 
32, 348, 44, 47-9; IX 107, 114; synods 

of, see councils 
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Constantius H, emperor: IIl 29 

Conybeare, F-: VI 38 

Coquin, R.: VIL 336, 334, 337, 352, 355 

Costanza, S.: IX 307 

‘councils (synods), ecumenical: I (Nicea I, 325 
AD): IX 110; II (Constantinople I, 381 
‘Ay: III 35; VIL (Nicea Il, 787 AD): 1 72: 
IX 110; iconoclastic (Hieria, 754 AD): 1 
72; in Trullo (692-3 AD): 1:72; Ancyra 
(356 AD): lI 29; Antioch (341 AD): IX 
ST; Constantinople (360 AD): III 29; 
Constantinople (383 AD): lll 35; 
Jerusalem (335 AD): IX 97; Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (410 AD); Vaison I (529 AD): 
IX 308 

Couratin, A-H.: IX 2833, 291 

Cozza-Lui, G.: LIV 193 

creed: 155-6: 1298.9, 117; IX 101-3 

‘ross, in the E. Syrian liturgy: VIL 335; VIII 
3031, 33-4; and lance, Byzantine Good- 
Friday veneration of: V AI, 88; VI 24, 


croi Flui 1x 87 

Cross, SH: 1 48: 1193: IV 184 

Croszel, H; IX 89, 91 

Crowfoot, J.W.: 348, 351. 

‘Cuming. GJ. Ill 25; IX 282, 285-6, 288-90, 
296, 88, 94-5, 101 

Cyprian: IX 295, 101 

yni/John of Jerusalem: 1 62-3, 68:11 121; 
IX 287, 203, 84, 87.9, 9, 107-9 

Cyril of Alexandria: 1X 92 

Cyril of Seythopolis: V 187, 189; IX 101 

Cyrus of Edessa: IX 294 

Cyzricus (Balzik-kale):IIL35 


























Dalton, OM: VII 345 

Daniélou, J 160, 74; 1 30:31 

Darrouzès, J.: Il 282, 285-6, 288.9, 
90; 1V i83 

Dassmann, E11 109 

Dauvillier, J.: VII 326, 331, 337; VINI 34, 38 

de Aldama, JA.: IIL, 25,32, 

Deanus, bishop of Caesarea: 

de Boer, PAH: 167 

De Ceremonils: 1 49, 53; II 283-4, 286, 303, 
306,90, 97, 102, 105, 108-9, 116; V 81, 
S3 135,38, 

de Durand, G.-M.: 11129 

de Gandillac, M.: IX 303, 103. 

de Khitrowo, Mme. B (Sofija P): T 48; 1191, 
124; V81 
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Delehaye, H: V136 

Delehaye, K: 1X97 

de Lubac, H: 159-60 

de Meester, P ML IL 
Demjanov, V.G: IV 18 
Demus, O.: 145,48, 73 
Dennis, G.: IV 188 

Denzinger, H.: VIL 342. 

De Officiis: I 283-4, 91,97 
Dër Balizeh Euchology: ill 7, 40 
Descocudres, G.: 1V 193 
Devreesse, R-: 1 56, 62, 65; II 6; V 





IX 





45, 49, 74; 11 279-80, 304, 91, 

118, 123, & passim: IV 179-80; mss of: 
1914, 97; IV 192; of Philothees: IL 118: 
IV 191-4: pontifical: 11 91-8, 97, & 
passin 

Didache: 1 68; WI 23; IX 289-90, 295, 297. 

Didascalia: V 71; VIL 35; Arabica: VII 342, 
351; of Addai: VIT3ST 

Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria: IX 110-11 

Diehl, C.: VII, 345 

dikerionirikerion: see candles 

Diodore of Tarsus: 162; II 12,30. 

Bar Salibi: VIL 352-4, 357 

the Great, of Alexandria: V 71; IX. 

20 

Pr-Dionysius (Denys) { 61-2, 70-72; IX 282, 

au 305 305,101 

lismissal see thanksgiv 

Divine Office, Byzantine: 165-6: IV 179.94; 
Athonite: 1V 179-87, 190-4; 
1V 182, 184, 190, 192, 194: 
Constantinople (asmatile akolouthia): LV. 
181; VI 22-3; of “sleepless monks" 

(akolouthia tn akoimetdn): IV 182; V. 
90; VI 22, 33; Sabaitic/nco-Sabuiti: IV. 
186-94; VI 22-3; Stodite: IV 182-7; 
22:3: in Holy Week: see Paschal Triduum 

Divine Office, Chaldean: VII 36-8. 

Dis, G: 1 67, 75; IX 282, 288, 296, 306, 89, 
92,94, Lis, 

Dmitrievski, A.A.: Il 28S, 289, 293, 295, 
298, 302, 304, 306, 91, 97, 101-2, 1046, 
108, 110, 112-15; IV 182.3, 185, 187, 
190, 1923; V 72.3, 84, 86, 96; VI 36. 
3940 

Dobrjanskij, F 11 95 

Dobschutz, E. von: V 87.5 

Dolger, FJ: IX 308 









































INDEX 5 
Dew tov 179 Evergetis monastery: IV 190, 193 
Doresse, J.: 1116, 8, SL exegesis, patristic: | 59-61 
Dorotheos Abbot: 1119 
Doucas (Doukas), Demetrius: 145-6:1V 193. Facundus: IIL 
Douiteleau, L129 Famedi, G: V135 
Downey, G- lll 29 Fedalto, G 1135; 1X 94 
Dragomir, N.: VI 37 Feltoe, GL: V 71 
Dubutte, A.-M: V'87.9,95 Fenwick, RK: I 17. 





du Cange, Charles du Fresne: 11282, 286:7 

Duchesne, L.: IX 287-8 

Dumbarton Oaks: 145; II 5; IV 179, 182-3; 
1X281 

Dumortier, J.: Ill 37, 41,46 

Dupont-Sommer, A.: Vii 349; VINI 34 

Dussaud, R: VII 338 


Ebedjesu: 1130 

Edessa: IX 107, 114, 119; church of H, 
Sophia in: 147; VII 349, 352; VIII 34 

gender, N.: 1 66; V I 

Egeria 1 65-6; V 72, 80, 8; VI 22,36; VIII 
367 

Egypt liturgy in: II 18, 28, 40-41; IX 88- 
95, 106-21; anaphora, see: Doresse: 
Liturgy of St Basil, St. Mark, St 
Gregory; Roca-Puig; Sanctus; Sarapion 

Ehrhard, A: V136-7 

Elbogen, 1: IX 303 

Eliade, M:1 47 

i of Crete: I 118;1V 193. 

enarxs, Byzantine: 1 S0; IL 284-7, 98-9, 105- 
10, 113 

Engberding, H: 111 6, 13-5, 16-19, 23, 28, 
46; IX 289, 204 

Engberg. G: V 73; VI 39-40 

Engdahl. R: 11 283 

epiclesis: IX 290, 

Epiphanius of Salamis: V 
93: sce Anaphora of 

epitaghios sindon: V 79, $3, 87-91; VL 32; 
sce symbolism: burial cortège; threnos 

euchology: I1, 279; IV 182, 191-2 

Eudovis, Arian bishop of Antioch: Il 35 

Eunomius Eunomians: Il 6, 19,2838, 41, 
48-9; 1X 110 

Eusebius of Caesares: 165; II 31, 44; V 71- 
2: VI 37: IX 85-7, 98, 100, 108 

Eustratius Il 102 

Euthymius of Iron: IV 184-6 

Euthymius of Tmover IV 193. 

Eutyehius, putnarch of Constantinople: 1300. 

Evagnus Scholasticus: 148 

















5, 115, 11920 
73 VI 37-8; IX 








Tiey, J-M.: V 88; VII 32 

339, 354, VIII 38 
Filantropo, Archimandrite Vladimir: 11 94 
Filaret, patriarch of Moscow: I 93 
Finkelstein, L.: IX 297 


33041,3337, 





Firmilian: IX 205 
Fischer, B. IX 282, 305 
Fiukau, G1 69 


Facclite, R: 11130 

Franceschini, R: 165 

Frolow, A: V 81; VI 38 

Funk, F.X; Il 282, 285, 121; V 71; VII 
332, 351; IX 308, 94. 


Gabidrachvili, E- LV 185 

Gabriel Qaraya Bar Lipah: VII 322,335; VINI 
30, 32-4, 36 

amber, K: IIl 40; IX 282, 305:8, 95, 105 

Gantte, G. IV 186, 188; IX 281,294 

Garson, N: IX 106 

Gaucher, P: VIL 327 

Gautier, 6. IV 190 

G. 1X 97,99 

Gemayel, P.-E.: VII 355, 357; VINT 32 

Gemistos, Demetrios, archieratikon of: 11 
28.5, 289; 293, 295, 298, 302, 304, 
306, 91, 96-7, 101-2, 1046, 108, 110, 
1125,1v i63 

George I Meacmindei 1V 185.6 

George, bishop of the Arab tribes: VIL 352, 
3s 




















Ps-George of Arbela: VIL 332; VILE 30,3 
see Anonymi auctoris Expositio 

Georgi (Iberia): IV 184-6, 190. 

Georgian lectionary of Jerusalem: se lection- 





ay 
Gerhards, A.: III 28; IX 283, 286, 289, 101 
Gerken, A= 155,62. 

Germanus I, patriarch of Constantinople: I, 
458, 50-59, 65.-6, 70-5; II 296, 90 
Germanus I, patriarch of Constantinople: V 

71.834 
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gifts, eucharistic, transfer and deposition of: 1 
152-5, 58-9; I1 294-7, 117; V 89-90; IX 
102; sce symbolism 

Giordani, E148 

Giraudo, 









90, 99, 101-2, 105-6, 
Visa 

Golibeov, A.P. 11 95 

Good Friday: sce Paschal Triduum 

Gorskij, A. 11 89, 91-5 

Gospel of Nicodemus: V 89. 

‘gospel prayeriblessing/incensation: 11 290-93, 
98-101, 115.6. 

 Gouillanl J.: 





Grant, RM: 131 


Gratian, emperor: 11 29 

Great Doxology (Gloria In excelsis): IV 187-8 

Great Entrance: If 294-7, 98, 100, 117, 124; 
V 89-90; see gilis 

Great Lavra (Athos) [V 182-3, 190-93 

Greer, R.: 1 63 








Grove, 
Grumel, V.G. 1 50; V SI; VI 38 
Gsell, S: VIL 327 











Habert, Ii: I 292, 95-6 
lungs A- Me; 1X 283, a 
Hsolling, A. 


Magi Biene of Consaniope VL 24 

Hagia Sophia of Constantinople: 147-0, I 
passim; altar-platform: H! 288-9; ambo: U 
286; narthex, solea, 
‘sanctuary: 1.30, 53; “beautiful, great. 
holy, royal" doors: II 284-5, 100, 106: 
chancel: I 306-7; ciborium: 11 394.5, 
communion tables: II 302-3; choi 
psalmists: IE 286; Holy Week services in- 
V 72:5, 81, 82-95; offices in: IV. 180; 
patriarchal rite of: It passin; IV 192-3; see 
Skcoophylakion. 

Hagia Sophia of Edessa: see Edessa 

















Halls, F: M 10 

Hallier, L.: II 10. 

Hambye, ER.: VII 326, 354: IX 281 

Hamman, C- IX 101 

Hammerschmidt, E: IW 23; IX 283 

Hammond, P.: V 95 

Hannick, C: V 180; VI 39 

Hanssens, J-M.: 166; 11300, 101, 118-95 IX. 
283-5, 289, 101 

Hamack, A. von: £72 

Harun ibn-Yahya: 190,97 

Hayes, W.M: IX 110. 

Hefele, J. 

Heikel. L 

Heil, Gs 1X 303, 103 

Heinemann, J: IX 297-8 

Heisenberg, A.: V 88 

Heraclius, emperor: V 81; VI 38 

Herman, E.: I 292,94 

Hertling. G: 169 

hesychasts: V 180, 190-94 

Hickley, D.: VIL 326, 330, 337, 339-40, 346, 
as 

Hierakas of Leontopolis- IX 93 

Hilandar monastery (Athos) LV 190 

Hindo, P.: VIL 326, 338-9, 349, 351.4 

Hippolytus: 168. 

Voropia cupa: 146-55, 9875; see 














Holt, K.: V72: VI 37 

Holy Thursday: 11 109; pedilavtum: VI 26; 
iroparion of: TE 118: see Paschal Triduum 

Holy Week: 1V 189; VI 37; see Paschal 
Triduum 

Honigmann, E- VIL 338.9. 

horologion: 1V 180, 191; VI 23, 35, 37 

Hours, Grea Royal: V 74-5, 92, 94: VI 23, 
31; Liturgy of: see Divine Office 

Hussey, J.M.: If 281 





Vconoelasm/cult of images: 146, 49, 59,72 
VIVI? 





iconography of church: 1.48 

Ignatius Diaconi: I 108 

Ignatius of Smolensk: I 91,97 

institution narrative: IX 290, 292-6 

init, Byzantine (“Little Entrance"): 149- 
1285.6, 98-9, 102, 106-10; VIII 32, 34; 
E Syrian: VIII 32-5, 37-8; 





incensation: [I 288-9, 294.5, 107-10, 117, 
123; Vil 356; VIII 3334,36. 

Josif, patriarch of Mascon: II 93 

Issac, Armenian catholicos I1 118 

Isidore of Pelusium: 166 

Ho'yabb I, Nestorian catholicos: VIL 
332,336; VIIL 35 

Ho abb LV, Nestorian catholicos: VIII 34. 

aly, Byzantine rite in: 11 279; VI 23; see 
Divine Office 

Ivanovski, N.I.: I 89, 93 

{viroa monastery (Athos): IV 182-6 

Izzo, 1; M1 303 








Jacob, A: 1 SI; IL 279-80, 283, 89, 96.7, 
100-101, 110, 116, 118, 120, 123. 
180, 185-6, 192-4 

Jaeger, W.: 1129 

Jalabert, L: VII 344 

James of Edessa: IX 305 





Jammo, SY-H: VII 332; VIII 30-4, 36-7 





Mii 336 as 383 
Janin, R- IV 184, ) 
Jarry, J: VII 326, 350 

Jeremias, 1: 167; IX 206. 











Jerusalem: 1193, 121-2; 1I 34; IV 186; V 72- 
4, 80-82, 91, 96-7, 106-21 passim, VI 
passim; IX 81-8, 97, 106-9; Holy Week 
im: V passim; impact on topographical 
symbolism: 1 6S; role in formation of 
Byzantine rite: V passim; VI 21-3; sce 
Cyrilohn, lecuonary, Liturgy of St. 
James, Palestine, SL. Sabas 

Joachim, patriarch of Alexandra: I 124 

Sohanny, R- IX 101 

John I Tzimiskes, emperor: IV 183, 185 

John I, patriarch of Jerusalem: IX 87-8, 107- 
109; see CyriliJohn 

John Chrysostom: see Chrysostom 

John Damascene: 158. 

John of Ephesus: Vil 351-2 

Johnson, ME: IX 95 

Johnson, W.A- 11 26 

Johnstone. P. V 89 

Junak, K: VI 37 

Jungmann, LA.: 145, 68:9, 74: IX 283, 308 

Justia I, emperor: 154 

Justin Martyr. TI 39; 1X. 

Justinian L, emperor 1 467, 49-50, 56, 59; 








code of 11286 
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